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To the Right Honourable 


Thomas Earl of II larton. 


MY LORD, 


HE author of the Spectator having 

prefixed before each of his vo- 
lumes the name of ſome great perion to 
whom he has particular obligations, lays 
his claim to your Lordſhip's — 
upon the fame account. I muſt confeſs, 
my Lord, had I not already received 
great initances of your favour, I ſhould 
have been afraid of ſubmitting a work 
of this nature to your peruſal. You are 
lo thoroughly acquainted with the cha- 
racters of men, and all the parts of hu- 
man life, that it is impoſſible for the 
leaſt mifreprelentation of them to eſcape 
your notice. It 1s your Lordihip's particu- 
lar diſtinction that you are maſter of the 


whole compals of buſineſs, and have ſig- 


nalized yourſelf in all the different ſcenes 


of it. We admire tome for the dignity, 
others for the popularity of their beha- 
viour; ſome for their clearneſs of judg- 
ment, others for their haypinels of ex- 

prettion ; tome tor the laying of tchemes, 
and 


DEDICATION. 


and others for the putting of them in 
execution: it is your Lordſhip only who 
enjoys theſe ſeveral talents united, and 
that too in as great perfection as others 

ſleſs them fingly. Your enemies ac. 

nowledge this great extent in yout 
Lordſhip's character, at the ſame time 
that they uſe their utmoſt induſtry and 
invention to derogate from it. But it 
is for your hononr that thoſe who are 
now your enemies were always ſo. You 
have acted in ſo much conſiſtency with 
yourſelf, and promoted the intereſts of 


your country in ſo uniform a manner, I 
that even thoſe, who would miſrepre- * 
ſent your generous deſigns for the pub - pi 

m 


lic good, cannot but approve the ſtea- 
dineſs and intrepidity with which you 
rfue them. It is a moſt ſenſible plea- 
ure to me that 1 have this opportunity 
of profeſſing myſelf one of your great 
admirers, and, in a very particular manner, 
My Lord, 

Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged, 
and moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
The SPECTATOR, 
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riet dejects, and wrings the tortur'd foul. 
Ros cou mos. 


is often ſaid, after a man has heard a ſtory with ex- 
traordinary circumſtances, It is a very good one if it 
be true: but as for the following relation, I ſhould be 
were I ſure it were falſe. It is told with ſuch fim- 
plicity, and there are fo many artleſs touches of diſtreſs 
m it, that I fear it comes too much from the heart. 


ES 
© Mr. Spefator, 

© Some years ago it happened that I lived in the fame 
houſe with a young gentleman of merit; with v e good 
qualities I was fo much taken, as to make it my endea- 
your to ſhew as many as I was able in mv1.lf. Familiar 
converſe improved general civilities into an unfeigaed 
paſſion on both fides. He watched an opportunity to de- 
clare himſelf to me; and I, who could not expect a man 
of ſo great an eſtate as his, received his addreſſes in ſuch 
terms as gave him no reaſon to believe I was diſpleaſed 
with them, though I did nothing ro make him think me 
more eaſy than was decent. His father was a very hard 
worldly man, and proud; fo that there was no reaſon to 
believe he would eaſily be brought to think there was 
any thing in any woman's perſon or character that could 
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balance the diſadvantage of an unequal forrune. In the 
mean time the fon continued his apphcation to me, and 
omitted no occaſion of demonſtrating the moſt diſinte- 
reſicd paſſion imaginable for me; and in plain direct 
terms offered to marry me privately, and keep it fo till 
hc thould be fo happy as to gain his father's approbati'n, 
or become poſſeſled of his «tate. I pathonately loved 
him; and you will believe I did not deny ſuch a one what 
was my intereſt alſo to grant. However, I was not fo 
v ung as not to take the precaution of carrying with me 
a faithful ſervant, who had been alſo my mother's maid, 
to be preſent at the ceremony: when that was over I de- 
manded a certificate, ſigned by the miniſter, my huſband, | 
and the ſervant I juſtnow ſpoke of. After ournuptia:s, we 
converſed together very familiarly in the ſ me houſe; but 
the reſtraints ve were generally under, and the interviews 
we had, being ſtolen and interrupted, made our behaviour 
to each other have rather the impatient fondneſs which 
is viſible in lovers, than the regular and gratified affec- 
tion which is to be obſerved in man and wife. This ob- 
ſervation made the father very anxious for his fon, and 
reſs him to a match he had in his eve for him. To re- 
ieve my huſband from this importunity, and conceal the 
ſecret of our marriage, which I had rea on to know would 
not be long in mv power in town, it was refolved that 1 
ſhould retire into a remote place in the country, and con- 
verſe under feigned names by letter. We long continued 
this way of commerce; and I with my needle, a few 
books, and reading over and over my huſband's letters, 
2 my time in a reſigned expeCtation of better days. 
: plcaſed to take notice, that within four months after 
I left my huſband I was delivered of a daughter, who 
died within a few hours after her birth. This accident, 
and the retired manner of life 1 led, gave criminal hopes 
to a neighbouring brute of a country. gentleman, whote 
folly was the ſource of all my affliction. This ruſtic is 
one of thoſe rich clowns who fapply the want of all man- 
ner of breeding by the neglett of it; and with noiſy 
mirth, half underſtanding, and ample fortune, force 
themlelves upon perſons and things without any ſenſe of 
dome 
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P 
time and place. The poor ignorant people where I lay 
coacealed, and now pafſed tor a widow, wondered [ 
could be fo ſhy and firange, as they called it, to the 
ſquire; and were bribed by him to admit him whenever 
he thought fit. I happened to be ſitting in a little par- 
lour which belonged to my own yu of the houſe, and 


muſing over one of the fondeſt of my hutband's letters, 
in which I always kept the certificate of my marriage, 
when this rude fellow came in, and with the nauſcous 
funiliarity of ſuch unbred brutes, ſnatched the papers 
out of my hand. I was immediately under fo great a con- 
cern that I threw myſelf at his feet, and begged of him 
tu return them: he, with the fame odious pretence to 
freedom and gaicry, ſwore he would rend them. I grew 
more impurtunate, he mor curious, till at laſt, with an 
indign nion arifing from a pailion I then firſt diſcovered 
in him, he threw the papers into the fire, ſwearing that 
fince he was not to read them, the min who writ them 
ſhould never be ſo happy as to have me read them over again. 
It is inſigni cant to teil you my tears and reproaches made 
the boiſterous calf leave the room athamed and out of 
countenance ; when LI had leiſure to ruminate on this ac- 
cident with more than ordinary forrow, however, fuch, 
was then my confidence in my huſband, that I writ to 
him the misfortune, and defired another paper of the 
ſame kind. He deferred writing two or three poſts, and 
at laſt anſwered me in general, Th:t he could not then 
ſend me what I aſked for, but when he could tind a pro- 
per coaveyance, I ſhould be ſure to have it. From this 
time his letters were more cold every day than other; and 
as he grew iu lifferent I grew jealous. This has at laſt 
brought me to town, where I find both the v itnefles of 
my marriage dead; and that my huſband, at cr three 
months cohabitation, has buried a young lady whom he 
marriet in obedicnce ro his father, In a word, he ſhuns 
and difuwns me. Sihwuid | cane to the houſe and con- 
front him, the father would join in ſupporting him guuſt 
me, thounh he believed my ſtory; thould I talk it to the 
world, what reparation can ] expect for an injury I can- 
not make out? I belicve he means t bring me, through 
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neceſſity, to reſign my pretenſions to him for ſome pro- 
viſion for my life; but | will die tirſt. Pray bid him 
remember what he faid, and how he was charmed when 
he laughed at the heedlets —— I often made of 
my ſelf; let him remember how awkward I was in my 
dulembled indifference towards him before company; 
aſk him how I, who could never conceal my love 
him, at his own requeſt can part with him for ever? 
Oh, Mr. Spectator, ſenſible ſpirits know no indifference 
in marriage; what then do you think is my piercing 
affliction — I leave you to repreſent my diſtreſs your 
own way; in which I defire you to be ſpeedy, if you 
have compaſſion for innocence expoſed to infamy. 


T OcrAvIA.“ 


No. CCCXXIII. TUESDAY, MARCH rr. 
—— —-Modo vir, modo fermina> VirG. 
Sometimes a man, ſometimes a woman. 


1 * journal with which I preſented my reader on 
Tueſda laſt, has brought me in ſeveral letters, with 
accounts of many private lives caſt into that form. I have 
the Rake's Journal, the Sor's Journal, the Whoremaſ- 
ter's Journal, and, among f=veral others, a very curious 
piece, iatitled, The Journal of a Mohock. By theſe 
inſtances I find that the intention of my laſt Tueſdav's 
paper has been miſtaken by many of my readers. I did 
not deſign fo much to expoſe vice as idleneſs; and aimed 
at thoſe perſons who paſs away their time rather in 
trifle and impertinence than in crimes and immoralities. 
Offences of this latter kind are not to be dallied with, or 
treated in fo ludicrous a manner. In ſhort, mv journal 
only holds up folly to the light, and ſhews the dif: 
ableneſs of ſuch actions as are indifferent in — — 


and blameable only as they proceed from creatures en- 
dowed with — p 
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My following correſpondent, who calls herſelf Cla- 
rindi, is ſuch a journaliſt as | require: the ſeems by her 
letter to be placed in a modith ftate of indifference be- 
tween vice and virtue, and to be ſuſceptible of either, 
were there proper pains taken with her. Had her jour- 
nal been filled with gallantries, or ſuch occurrences as 
had ſhewn her wholly diveſted of her natural innocence, 
notwithſtanding it might have been more pleaſing to the 
generality of readers, I ſhould not have publiſhed it: but 
as 1t is only the picture of a life filled with a faſhionable 
kind of gaiety and lazineſs, I ſhall ſet down five days of 
it, as I have rec.ived it from the hand of my fair corre- 


ſpondent. 


Dear Mr. Hectator, 

© YOU having ſet your readers an exerciſe in one of 
your laſt week's papers, I have performed mine accord- 
ing to your orders, and herewith fend it you incloſed. 
You muſt know, Mr. Spectator, that I am a maiden 
lady of a good fortune, who have had ſeveral matches 
offered me tor theſe ten years laſt paſt, and have at pre- 
ſent warm applications made to me by a very pretty fel- 
low. As I am at my own diſpoſal, I come up to rown 
every winter, and paſs my time in it after the manner 
you will find in the following journal; u hich I began to 
write upon the very day after your Spectator upon that 
ſubjcct. 


Tocſclar night. Could not go to fleep till one ia the 
morning, for thinking of my journal. 


Wedneſday, from cight til! ten. Drank two diſhes of 
chocolate in bed, and fell aileep after them. 

From ten ty eleven. Eat a flice of bread and butter 
drank a diſh of bohea, read the Spectator. | 

From eleven te one, At my toilette, tried a new 
hend: gave orders for Veny to be com ed and waſhed. 
Mem. 1 look beſt in blue. 

From one till half an hour afier two. Drove to the 
Change: chcapened a cou;le of fans. 
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Till four. At dinner. Mem. Mr. Froth paſſed by in 


his new liveries. 

From four to fix. Dreſſed : paid a viſit to old Lady 
Blithe and her tiſter, having before heard they were gone 
out of town that day. 

From fix to eleven. At baſſet. Mem. Never ſet again 
upon the ace of diamonds. 


Thurſday, from eleven at night ta eight in the morning. 
Dreamed that I puated to Mr. Froth. 

Frum #i7/t to l. Chocolate: read two acts in Au- 
rengzebe a-bed. 

From teu to eleven. Tea-table: ſent to borrow Lady 
F.ddle's Cupid for Veny : read the play-bills: received 
— from Mr. Froth. Mem. Locked it up in my ſtrong 

x. 

Reft of the morning. Fontange, the tire- woman, her 
account of mv Lady Blithe's waſh : broke a tooth in my 
litt'e rortoiſe-thell comb: ſent Frank to know how my 
Lady Hectic reſted after her monkey's leaping out at 
window : looked pale; Fontange tells me my glaſs is not 
true: dreſſed by three. 

From three to four. Dinner cold before I fat down. 

From four to cl:yen. Saw company: Mr. Froth's opi- 
nion of Milton: his account of the Mohocks : his fancy 
of a pin-cuſhion : picture in the lid of his ſauff-box : old 
Lady Fadd!e promiſes me her woman to cut my hair: 
loſt nve guineas at Crimp. 

Trrelve o'clock at night, Went to bed. 


Friday, eight in the morning. A- bed: read over all Mr. 


Froth's letters: Cupid and Venv. 
Tin Y clock. Staved within all day : not at home. 


Frim tea to twelve, In conference with my mantua- 


maker: ſorted a ſuit of ribuons: broke my blue china | 


cup. 


From twelve to one. Shut mvſelf up in my chamber: 


practiſed Lad Berry Modely's tkuttl-. 


One in the aſti ran. Called for mv flowered hand - 


kerchief ; worked half a violet-leaf in it: eyes _—_ 
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and head out of order: threw by my work, and read 
over the remaining part of Aurengzebe. 

From three to four. Dined. 

From four to twelve. Changed my mind, dreſſed, 
went abroad, and played at Crimp till midnight: found 
Mrs. Spitcly at home: converſation ; Mrs. Brilliant's 
necklace fa.ſc ſtones: old Lady Loveday going to be 
married to a young fellow that is not worth a groat : 
Miſs Prue gone into the country: Tom Townley has red 
hair. Mem. Mrs. Spitely whiſpered in my ear that ſhe 
had ſomething to tell me about Mr. Froth; I am ſure it 
is not true. 

Between twelve and one. Dreamed that Mr. Froth 
lay at my feet, and called me Indamora. 


Saturday. Roſe at eight o'clock in the morning : fat 
down to my toilerte. 

From eight to nine. Shifted a patch for half an hour 
r fixed it above my left cye- 

v. | 

From nine to twelve. Drank my tea, and dreſſed. 

From twelve to two. At chapel : a great deal of good 
company. Mem. The third air 1a the new opera: y 
Blithe dreſſed frightfully. 

From three to four. Dined: Miſs Kitty called upon 
me to go to the opera before I was riſen from table. 

From dinner to fix. Drank tea: turned off a footman 
for being rude to Veny. 

Six o'clock. Went to the opera: I did not fee Mr. 
Froth till the beginning of the ſecond act: Mr. Froth 
talked to a gentleman in a black wig: bowed to a lady 
in the front box : Mr. Froth and his friend clapped Ni- 
evlini in the third act: Mr. Froth cried out Arcora: Mr. 
Froth led me to my chair: I think he ſqueezed my hand. 

Eleven at night. Went to bed: melancholy dreams: 
methought Nicolini faid he was Mr. Froth. 


Sunday, Indiſpoſed. 
Monday, eight &'clock. Waked by Miſs Kitty: Au- 
rengzebe lay upon the chair by me: Kitty repeated with- 
not 
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out book the eight beſt lines in the play : went in our 
mobbs to the dumb man, according to appointment : told 
me that my lover's name began with a G. Mem. The 
conjurer was within a letter of Mr. Froth's name, &c. 


* UPON looking back into this my Han I find 
that I am at a loſs to know whether I paſs my time well 
or ill; and indeed never thought of conſidering how I 
did it before I peruſed your ſpeculation upon that ſubject. 
I ſcarce find a fingle action in theſe five days that I can 
thoroughly approve of, except the working upon the 
— „ which I am reſolved to finiſh the firſt day I 
am at leiſure. As for Mr. Froth and Veny, I did not 
think they took up ſo much of my time and thoughts as 
I find they do upon my journal. The latter of them I 
will turn off, if you inſiſt upon it; and if Mr. Froth 
does not bring matters to a concluſion very ſuddenly, I 
will not let my life run away in a dream. 
« Your humble ſervant, 
© CLARINDA,? 


To refume one of the morals of my firſt paper, and to 
confirm Clarinda in her good inclinations, I would have 
her conſider what a pretty figure ſhe would make among 

iterity, were the hiſtory of her whole life publiſhed 

ike theſe five days of it. I ſhall conclude my paper with 
an epitaph written by an uncertain author on Sir Philip 
Sidnex's fiſter, a lady who ſeems to have been of a tem- 
per very much different from that of Clarinda. The laft 
thought of it is ſo very noble, that I dare fay my reader 
v ill pardon me the quotation : 


Underneath this marble hearſe 

Lies the ſubject of all verſe, 
Sidney's fitter, Pembrok«'s mother. 
Death, ere thou haſt k ill'd another, 
Fair, and learn'd, and good as the, 
Time ſhall throw a dart at thee. 
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No. CCCXXIV. WEDNESDAY, MARCH «2. 
O curvz in terris animæ, & col-ſtium inanes! PRs. 


O fouls, in whom no heav'nly fire is found, 
Fat minds, and ever grov'ling on the ground! 
Daros x. 


Mr. Spectator, 


© THE materials you have collected ti towards 
a general Hiſtory of Clubs, make fo bright a part 

of your ſpeculations, that I think it is but a juſtice we 
all owe the learned world to furniſh you with ſuch aſſiſt - 
ances as may e that uſeful work. For this reaſon 
I could not Erbear communicating to you ſome imper- 
fect informations of a fer of men (if you will allow them 
a place in that ſpecies of being) who have lately erefted 
themſelves into a nocturnal fraternity, under the title of 
The Mohock Club; a name borrowed it ſeems from a 
fort of canibals in India, who ſubſiſt by plundering and 
devouring all the nations about them. The prefident is 
ſtiled Emperor of the Mohock; and his arms are a 
Turkiſh creſcent, which his Imperial Majeſty bears at 
＋ in a "oy extraordinary manner, engraven upon 
is forehead. greeable to their name, the avowed de- 
fign of their inſtitunon is miſchief; and upon this foun- 
dation all their rules and orders are framed. An out- 
rageous ambition of doing all poſſible hurt to their fel- 
low-creatures is the great cement of their aſſembly, and 
the only qualification required in the members. In order 
to exert this principle in its full ſtrength and perfection, 
they take care to drink themſelves to a pitch that is 
beyond the poſſibility of attending to any motions of rea- 
fon or humanity; then make a general fa'ly, and attack 
all that are fo unfortunate as to walk the ſtrects through 
which they patrol: ſome are knock'd down, others 
ſtabb'd, others cut and carbonado d. To put the watch 
to a total rout, and mortify ſome of thoſe inoffenſive mi- 
litia, is reckoned a coup d eclat. The particular talents 
by 
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bv which theſe miſanthropes are diſtinguiſhed from one 


another, conſut in the various kinds of barbarities which 
they execute upon their prifoners. Some are celebrated 
for a happy dexterity in tipping the lion upon them; 
which is performed by ſqueezing the noſe flat to the face, 
and boring out the eves with rheir fingers: others are 
called the dancing-matſters, and teach their ſcholars to 
cut capers by running {words through their legs; a new 
invention, whether originally French I cannot tell: a 


third fort are the tumblers, whote office it i to ſet wo- 
men on their heuds, and commit certain indecencies, or 


rather barbarities, on the limbs which they expoſe. But 
theſe | forbear to mention, becauſe they cannot but be 
very ſhocking to the reader as well as the Spectator. 
In this manner they carry on a war ayainſt mankind ; 
and by the ſtanding maxims of their p licy, are to 
enter into no alliances but one, and that is offenſive 
and defenſive with all bawdy-houſes in general; of 
which they have declared themſelves protectors and gua- 
rante cs. 

I muſt own, Sir, theſe are only broken incoherent 
memoirs of this wonderful fociety, but they are the beſt 
I have been yet able to procure; fur being but of late 
eſtabliſhment, it i» not ripe for a juſt hiſtorv: And, ta 
be ſerious, the chief defign of this trouble is to hinder 
it from ever being fo. Ycu have been pleaſed, out of a 
concern for the good of your countrymen, tu act under 
the character of Spectator, not only the of a looker- 
on, but an overſeer of th ir actions; — ne ſuch 
enormities as this infeſt the town, we immediately fly to 
you for redreſs. I have reaſon to believe, that * 
thouꝑhtleis youngſters, out of a falſe notion of bravery, 
and an immoderate fordnefs to be diſtinguiſhed for fel- 
lows of fire, are inſenſibly hurried into this ſenſeleſs 
ſcandalous project: ſuch will probably ſtand corrected 
by vour reproofs, efpecially if you inform them that it 
is not courage for half a ſcore fellows, mad with wine 
and luſt, to ſet upon two or three ſoberer than them- 
ſelves; and that the manners of Indian favages are no 
becoming accompliſhinents to an Enyiith fine yeatleman. 

Such 
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such of them as have been bullies and ſcowerers of a 
long ſtanding, and are grown veterans in this kind of 
ſervice, are, I fear, too hardencd to receive any impreſſious 
from your admonitions. But I beg you would recom- 
mend to their peruſal vour ninth ſpeculation; they may 
there be taught to take warning from the club of duel- 
iſts ; and be put in mind, that the common fate of thoſe 


men of honour was to be hanged. 
I am, 
March the 1oth, Sir, 
1711, 12 * Your moſt humble ſervant, 


© PHILANTHRoPos,” 


The following letter is of a quite contrary nature; but 
T add it here, that the reader may obſerve at the ſame 
view, ho amiable ignorance may be when it is ſhewn in 
its fimplicities, and how deteftable in barbarities. It is 
written by an honeſt countryman to his miſtreſs ; and 
came to the hand. of a lady of good ſenſe wrapped about 
a thread-paper, who has long kept it by her as an image 
of artleſs love. 


To her I very much reſpedt, Mrs. Margaret Clark. 


* LOVELY, and oh that I could write loving Mrs. 
Margaret Clark, I pray you let affeftion excuſe 2 
ſumption. Having been fo happy as to enjoy the fight 
of your ſweet countenance and comely body ſometimes, 
when I had occaſion to buy treacle or liquoriſh powder 
at the apothecary's ſhop, I am ſo enamoured with you, 
that I can no more keep cloſe my flaming defire to bee 
come your fervant. And I am the more bold now ta 
write to your ſweet felf, becauſe I am now my cn man, 
and may match where | pleaſe; for my father is taken 
away, and now I am c me to my living, which is Ten 
Yard Land, and a houſe; and there is never a yard of land 
in our field but it is as well worth ten pound a year as a 
thief is worth a halter, and all my brothers and fifters are 
provided for, Beſides, I have good houſehold-ſtuff, * 

lay 
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I fay it, both braſs and pewter, linens and woollens ; and 
though my houſe be thatched, yet, if you and I match, 
it ſhall go hard but I will have one half of it flated. If 
200 Gp well of this motion, I will wait upon you as 

as my new clothes is made, and hay-harveſt is in. I 
could, though I ſay it, have good The reſt is torn off; 
and poſterity muſt be contented to know, that Mrs. Mar- 
garet Clark was pretty, but are left in the dark as to the 
name of her lover. T 


No. CCCXXV. THURSDAY, MARCH 13. 


——Quid fruftra fimulachra fugacia captas ? 

Quod petis, eſt nuſquam ; quod amas avertere, perdes. 
Iſta repercufiz quam cernis imaginis umbra eſt, 

Nil habet iſta ſui ; tecum venitque, manetque, 
Tecum diſcedet ſi tu diſcedere poſſis. Ovip. 


[From the Fable of Na rcissvs.] 

What coule, fond „ helpleſs paſſion move ? 
What kindled in thee this unpitied love? 

Thy own warm bluſh within the water glows ; 

With thee the colour'd ſhadow comes and goes: 

Its empty being on thyſelf relies; 

Step thou aſide, and the frail charmer dies. A180. 


WIH HONEYCOMB diverted us laſt night with an 
account of a young Woes GS rang BY 

to his miſtreſs. young lady was one, it 
ſcems, who had long before conceived a favourable opi- 
nion of him, and was ſtill in hopes that he would ſome 
time or other make his advances. As he was one day 
talking with her in company of her two ſiſters, the con- 
verſation happening to turn upon love, each of the young 
ladies was, by way of raillery, recommending a wife to 
him; when to the no finall ſurpriſe of her who lan- 
guiſhed for him in ſecret, he told them with a more than 
ordinary ſeriouſneſs, that his heart had been engaged 
to one whoſe name he thought himſelf obliged in honour 
do 
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to conceal ; but that he could ſhew her picture in the 

of his ſnuff-box. The young lady, who found herſelf 
the moſt ſenſibly touched by this confeſſion, took the 
firſt opportunity that offered of ſnatching his box out of 
his hand. He ſeemed deſirous of recovering it, but find- 
ing her reſolved to look into the lid, begged her, that if 
ſhe ſhould happen to know the perſon, ſhe would not re- 
veal her name. Upon carrying it to the window, the 
was very agreeably ſurpriſed to find there was nothing 
within the lid but a little looking-glaſs, in which, after 
ſhe had viewed her own face with more pleaſure 
than ſhe had ever done before, ſhe returned the box 
with a ſmile, telling him, ſhe could not but admire at his 
choice. 

Will fancying that his ſtory took, immediately fell in- 
to a diſſertation on the uſefulneſs of look ing glaſſes ; and 
_ applving himſelf ro me, aſked if there were any looking- 
glaſſes in the times of the Greeks and Romans; for that 
he had often obſerved in the tranſlations of yy out of 
thoſe lan „that people rall ed of ſeeing 
— 2 9 Ges and rivers : Nay, 
ſ:vs he, I remember Mr. Dryden in his Ovid tells us of 
a ſwinving fellow called Polypheme, that made uſe of the 
fea for his looking-glaſs, and could never dreſs himſelf 
to advantage but in a calm. 

My friend Will, to ſhew us the whole compaſs of his 

learning upon this ſubject, further informed us that there 
were till feveral nations in the world fo very barbarous 
as not to have any looking-glaſſes among them; and that 
he had lately read a voyage to the South-Sea, in which 
it is faid, that the ladies of Chilli always drefſ-d their 
heads over a baſon of water. 
I am the more particular in my account of Will's laſt 
night's lecture on theſe natural mirrors, as it ſeems to 
bear ſome relation to the following letter, which I re- 
ceived the day before: 


« Sir, 
* I HAVE read your laſt Saturday's obſervations on 
the fourth bouk of —_— with great ſatisfaction, and 
am 
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am particularly pleaſed with the hidden moral, which you 
have taken notice of in ſeveral parts of the poem. The 
detiyn of this letter is to defire vour thoughts, whether 
there may not alſo be ſome moral couched under that 
place in the fame book, where the poet lets us know that 
the firſt woman immediately after her creation ran to a 
looking-glats, and became fo enamoured of her own 
face, that ſhe had never removed to vi. w any of the other 
wo ks of nature, had not ſhe b.en led off to a man. If 
you think tr to fer down the whole paſſage from Milton, 
your readers will be able to judge for themſelves, and the 
quotation will not a little contribute to the filling up of 


your paper. 
© Your humble ſervant, 
S 


THE laft conſileration urged by my queriſt is fo 
ſtrong, that I cannot forbear cloſing with it. The paſ- 
lage he alludes to, is part of Exe's ſpecch to Adam; 
an one of the molt beautiful paſſages in the whole 


p em. 


Th.t day I oft remember, when from ſleep 

I ftirt awak'd, and found myſclf repos'd 

Under a ſhade, on flow'rs, much wond'ting where 
And what I was, whence thither brought, and how. 
Net diſtant fir from thence a murmuring ſouud 
Ot waters iſſu'd from a cave, and ſpread 

Into a tiquid plain, then food unmov'd 

Pere as th' expant” of heav'n: I rhither went 
With uncezperienc'd thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 

Smooth lake, that to me ſ-em'd another ſky. 

As I bent down to Hook, juſt oppoſite, 

A hape within the wat'ry gleam appear'd, 
Bending to look on me; 1 ſtarted back; 

Ir ftarr-d back; but pl-2s%i I ſoon return'd; 
Pleas'd it return d as toon with anſwering looks 
Of ſympathy and love; there I had fix'd 

Mizae eyes til! now, ard pincd with vain defire, 
Had not a voice this warn'd me What thou ſeeſt, 
What there they tewil, fair creature, is thyfelf : 


With 
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With thee it came and goes: but follow me, 
And I will bring thee where no ſhadow ſtays 
Thy coming, and thy foft embraces, he 
Whole image thou art, him thou thalt enjoy 
Inſeparably thine, to him ſhalt bear 
Multitudes like thyſelf, and thence be call'd 
Mother of human race. What could L do, 
But follow ftraight, inviſibly thus led? 
Till 1 efyy'd thee, fair indeed, and tall, 
Under a plantan ; yet methought lefs fair, 
Leis wianing fott, lefs amiably mild, 
Than that ſmooth wat'ry image; back I turn'd, 
Then following, cry'd * 2 ſair Eve, 
Whom fly'lt thou? whom thou fly'ſt, of him thou art 
His tieth, his bone; to give thee being, I lent 
Out of my fide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
Subſtantial life, to have thee by my nde, 
Hence forth an individual folace dear ; 
Part of my foul I ſeck thee, and thee claim 
My other half! With that thy gentle hand 
Seiz d mine: I yielded, and from that time fee 
How beauty is excell'd by manly grace 
And wiſdom, which alone is truly fair. 

So ſpake our general mother 


— ———— — —  — RR — 
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Incluſam Danaen turris ahenea, 

Robuſlzque fores, & vigilum canum 

Triſtes excubiæ, muniezant ſatis 
Nocturnis ab adulteris; 


I 110 —— Hor, 


A tow'r of braſs, one wou'd have ſaid, 

And locks, and bolts, and iron bars, 

Might have preſerv'd one innocent maidenhead ; 

But Venus laugh'd, &c. Cowzr. 


Mr. Spcctator, 
0 YOUR correſpondent's letter relating to Fortune- 
hunters, and your on diſcourſe 3 
2 ve 
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have given me encou nt to ſend you a ſtate of my 
caſe ; by which you will ſee, that the matter complained 
of is a common grievance both to city and country. 

I ama country gentleman of between five and fix 
thouſand a year. It is my misfortune to have a very tine 
— and an only daughter; upon which account I have 

fo plagued with deer-ftealers and fops, that for theſe 

four years paſt I have ſcarce enjoycd a moment's reſt. I 
look upon myſelf to be in a ſtate of war ; and am forced 
to keep as conſtant watch in my feat, as a governor 
would do that commanded a town on the frontier of an 
enemy's country. I have indeed pretty well ſecured my 
k ; having for this purpoſe provided myſelf of four 
cepers, who are left- handed, and handle a quarter-ſtaff 
beyond any other fellows in the country. And for the 
guard of my houſe, beſides a band of penſioner - matrons 
and an old maiden relation, whom I keep on conſtant 
duty, I have blunderbuſſes always and fox-ygins 
— in private places ab ut my garden, of which I 
ve given frequent notice in the neighbourhood ; yet fo 

it is, that in ſpite of all my care, I ſhall every now and 
then have a ſaucy raſcal ride by reconnoitring (as I think 
you call it) under my windows, as ſprucely dreſt as if he 
were going to a ball. I am aware of this way of attack - 
ing a miſtreſs on horſeba k, having heard that it is a com- 
mon practice in Spain; and have therefore taken care to 
remove my daughter from the road-fide of the houſc, 


and to lodge her next the garden. But to cut ſhort my 


ſtory ; what can a man do after all ? I dwiſt not ſtand for 
member of parliament laſt election, for fear of ſome ill 
conſequence from m being off my poſt. What I would 
therefore deſire of you, is, to promote a project I have ict 
on foot ; upon which I have writ to ſome of my friends; 
and that is, that care may be taken to ſecure our daugh- 
ters by law, as well as our deer; and that ſome honeſt 
ntleman of a public ſpirit, would move for leave to 
bas in a bill For the better preſerving of the Female Game. 
* Iam, 
« Sir, 
* Your humble ſervant.” 


* Mr. 
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* Mr. Spectator, 


© Mile-End-Green, March 6, 1711-12. 


HERE is a young man walks by our door every day 
about the duſk of the evening. He looks up at my 
window, as if to ſce me; and if I ſteal towards it to peep 
at him, he turns another wav, an4 looks frightened at 
finding what he was looking for. The air is very cold; 
and pray let him know that if he knocks at the door, he 
will be carried to the parlour fire, and I will come down 


ſoon after, and give him an opportunity tv break his 
«© I am, Sir, 
« Your humble ſervant, 
Max Comeirt.” 


© If T obſerve he cannot ſpeak, I'll give him time to 
recover himſelf, and aſk him how he docs. 


© Dear Sir, 


© I BEG you to print this without delay, and by the 
firſt opportunity give us the natural cauſes of longing in 
women; or put me out cf fear that my wife will one time 
or other be delivered of ſome thing as monſtrous as any thing 
that has yet appeared to the world ; for they ſay the 
child is to bear a reſemblance of what was deſired by the 
mother. I have been married upwards of ſix years, have 
had four children, and my wife is now big with the fifth. 
The expences ſhe has put me to in procuring what ſhe 
has longed for during her pregnancy with them, would 
not only have handſomely defrayed the charges of the 
month, but of their education too; her fancy. being fo 
exorbitant for the firſt year or two, as not to confine it 
ſelf to the uſual objects of eatables and furniture, and the 
like extravagancies. To trouble you only with a few of 
them; when ſhe was with child of Tom, my eldeſt fon, 
ſhe came home one day juſt fainting, and told me ſhe 
Nd been viſiting a relation, whoſe had made her 


C3 a preſent 
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a preſent of a chariot and a ſtately pair of horſes; and 
that the was poſitive the could not breathe a week 
longer, u leſs the took the air in the fellow to it of her 
own within that time: this, rather than loſe an heir, I 
readily complied with. Then the furniture of her beſt 
room miiſt be inſtantly changed, or ſhe ſhould mark the 
child with fome of the friglhrful figures in the old- 
faſhioned tapeſtry. Well, the uph Aſterer was called, 
and her longing faved rhat bout. When ſhe went with 
Molly, the had fixed her mind upon a new ſet of plate, 
and as much china as would have furniſhed an India 
ſhop ; theſe alſo I cheerfully granted, for fear of being 
father to an Indian Pagod. Hutherto I found her de- 
mands roſe up:n everv conceſſion; and had ſhe gone 
on, I had been ruined; but by good fortune, with her 
third, which was Peggy, the height of her imagination 
came down to the corner of a veniſon paſty, and brought 
her once even upon her knees to gnaw off the cars of a 
pig from the ſpit. The grat ſicat ions of her palate were 
eaſily preferred to thoſe of her vanity ; and ſometimes a 
partridge or a quail, a wheat car, or the peſtle of a lark, 
were cheerfully purchaſed; nay, I could be contented 
though I were to feed her with green peaſe in April, or 
cherries in May. But with the babe ſhe now goes, the 
is turned girl again, and fallen to eating of chalk, pre- 
trending 'twill make the child's ſkin white; and nothing 
will terve her but I muſt bear her company, to prevent 
its having a ſhade of my brown. In this however I have 
ventured to deny her. No longer ago than yeſterday, as 
we were coming to town, the faw a parcel of crows 
fo heartily at breakfaſt upon a piece of horſe-fleſh, that 
ſhe baud an invincible deſire to partake with them, and 
(to my intiaite ſurpriſe) begged the coachman to cut her 
off a flice, as if it were for himſelf ; which the fellow 
did; and as foon as ſhe came home ſhe fell ro it with 
fuch an apperite, that ſhe ſeemed rather to devour 
than eat it. What her next Sally will be, I cannot 
puels; but in the mean time my requeſt to you is, that 
if there be any way to come at thele wild unaccountable 
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rings of imagination by reaſon and argument, you'd 
ſpeedily afford us your aſſiſtance. This exceeds the 
rie · ance of pin- money; and 1 think in every lettlement 
mere ought to be a clauſe inſerted, that the father ſhould 
be anſwerable for the longings of his daughter. But L 


tall impatiently expect your thoughts in this matter 3 
and an, 
« Sir, 
© You moſt obliged, and 
* molt faithful humble ſervant, 
FT. B.“ 


Let me know whether you think the next child will 
love horſes as much as Molly docs china-ware. T 


No. CCCXXVII. SATURDAY, MARCH ns. 
— — — Major rerum mihi naſcitur ordo. Vire. 
A larger ſcene of action is diſplay d. Dxvpen. 


WE were told in the foregoing book how the evil 

ſpirit practiſed upon Eve as ſhe lay aſleep, in order 
to inſpire her with thoughts of vanity, pride, and 
— * author, who ſhews a wonde ful wy 

roughout his whole poem, in preparivg the reader 

the ſeveral occurrences that ariſe in it, "5 Sr on the 
above-mentioned circumſtance, the firſt part of the fifth 
book. Adam upon his awaking finds Eve ſtill aſleep, 
with an unuſual diſcompoſure in her looks. The po- 
ture, in which he regards her, is deſcribed with a v on- 
ecrful renderneſs, as the whiſper, with which he 
awakens her, is the ſofteſt that ever conveyed to a lover's 


ear, 


 H's wonder was, to find unwaken'd Eve 
un uciles d. ſcompos d, and glowing cher k, 
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As through unquiet reft ; he on his fide 
Leaning half-rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her cnamour' d, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or aflerp, 
Shot forth peculiar graces ; then, with voice 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand foft touching, whiſper'd thus: Awake, 
My faireft, my efpous'd, my Jateil t 1d, 
Heaven's laſt beit gift, my ever new eci'g ht ! 
Awake; the morning ſhines, and the teeth n. Id 
Calls us; we loſe the prime, to mark hos fring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid ſweet. 

Such whiſpering wak'd her, but with ffortled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing thus iLe wake: 

O tole, in whom my thoughts find all repoſe, 
My glory, my perfection ! glad I fee 
Thy face, and moru return d 


I cannot but take n tice, that Milton, in the confer- 
ences between Adam and Eve, had his eye very tre- 
quently upon the book of Canticles, in which there > a 
noble fpirit of caſtern poetrv, and very often not unte 
what we meet with in Homer, who is generally placed 
near the age of Solomon. I think there is no qucg una 
but the poet in the preceding ſpeech remembered thuſe 
two paſſages, which are ſpoken on the like occaftion, and 
filled with the ſame pleaſing images of nature. 

My beloved fpakc, and faid unto me, rif: up, my 
« love, my fair one, and come away; for lo the winter 
« is paſt, the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear 
« on the earth, the time of rhe finging of birds is come, 
« and the voice cf the turtle is heard in our land. The 
fig tree putteth forth hor oro figs, an! the vines with 
« the tender grape gwe a good imell. Arie, av loves 
„ my fair one, and come awav. ; 

« Come, my belove'l, let us go forth into the field, 
let us vet up carly to the vinevards, let us fee if tie ine 
Hlauriſh, whether the tender grapes appear, aud the 
« pom anates bud forth.“ 

His 
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Bis preferring the Garden of Eden to that 


—— —- Where the ſapient king 
leid dalliance wrh his fair Egyptian ſpouſe, 


deve that the poet had this delightful ſccne in his mind. 

Eve's Ore un 15 Full of thote high conceits engendering 

which, we are told, the devil endeavoured to in- 

fil into her. Of this kind is that pa:t of it where ſhe 

faxcics herſelf awakened by Adam in the following 
beuutitul lines: 


yy ſſeep'ſt thou, Eve ? now is the pleaſant time, 
Tuc cool, the filent, fave where filence yields 

To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tans fweetelt his love labour'd foog ; now reigns 
Full-0:V'd the moon, and with more pleafing light 
Shadowy ſets off the ſace of things; in vain, 

If none regard. Heav'n wakes with all his eyes, 
Whom to behold but thee, nature's defire, 

In whoſe fight all things joy, with ravithment 


Auracted by thy beauty till ro gaze 


An injudicious poet would have made Adam talk 
through the whole work in ſuch ſentiments as theſe ; but 
flattery and falſehood are not the courtſhip of Milton's 
Adam, and could not be heard by Eve in her ſtate of in- 
nocence, excepting only in a drcam, produced on 
to taint her imagination. Other vain ſentiments of the 
fame kin, in this relation of her dream, will be obvious 
to every reader. Though the cataſtrophe of the poem is 
hnely prefaged on this occafion, the particulars of it are 
fo artfully thadowed, that they do not anticipate the ſtory 
which follows in the ninth book. I ſhall only add, that 
though the viſion itſelf is founded upon truth, the cir- 
tumſtances of it are full of that wildneſs and inconfiltency 
which are natural to a dream. Adam, conformable to 
his ſuperior character for wiſdom, inſtructs and comforts 
Ee upua this occaſion. 


80 
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So cherr'd he bis fair ſpouſe, and tic was cheer'd, 
But l-mily a gentle rear lit fall 

Fiom c;ther evo, and ui d them with her hair; 
Two other precious drops, that rrady ford 

Each in their cryſtal luce, he ere they to !! 
Kits'd, as the gracious £1n5s of fweert rim re 
And pwus awe, that tcar'd to have otiended, 


THE morning hymn is written in imitation of one of 
thoſe pſalins, where, in the V rings of gratitude and 
praile, the pſalmitt calls not only upon the angels, but 
upon the moſt conſpic us us parts of the ir.animate crea» 
tion, to join with him in cxtolling their common Maker. 
Invocations of this nature fill the mind with glorious 
ideas of God's works, and awaken that divine cuthuſi- 
aſm, which is ſo natural to devotion. Bur if this calling 
upon the dead parts of nature is at all times a proper 
kind of worſhip, it was in a particular manner ſuitable to 
our firſt parents, who had the creation freſh upon their 
minds, and had not feen the various diſpenſations of 
Providence, nor conſequently could be acquainted with 
thoſe many topics of praiſe which might affo:d matter to 
the devotions of their poſterity. I necd not remark the 
beautiful ſpirit of perry which runs through this whote 
hymn, nor tlie hohnefs of that reſolution with which it 
concludes. 

Having already mentioned thoſe ſ ceches which are 
aſfigned to the perſons in this poem, I proceed to the de- 
ſcription wh:ch the poet gives of Raphacl. His departuie 


from before the throne, and his flight through the choirs | 


of angels, is finelv imagined. As Rlilten everywhe:e 
fills his poem with circumſtances that are marvcllous 


and aſtonithing, he deſcribes the gate of Heaven 2 


framed after fuch a manner, that it opencd of itſeif 
upon the approach of the angel who was to pals through 
n. | 


Till at rhe one 

Of Heav'n atris d, the nat ſelf opon'd wide, 
On golden bros turning, a by wor K 
Dieine, the Sureroetga Arciuitcct had tram'd. 
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The poet here ſeems to have regarded two or three 
pailaies in the 15th Thad, as that in particular, where, 
feng of Vulcan, Homer fays that he had made twenty 
Indes running on golden wheels; which, upon occa- 
6-1, might go of theinielves to the aſſembly of the Gods, 
an l, when there was no more uſe for them, return again 
2::c1 the ſame manaer. Scaliger has rallied Homer very 
fererely upon this point. As AM. Dacier has endeavoured 
tw defend it, I will not pretend to determine, whether, 
in thi, particular of Homer, the mar-«!!ous does not loſe 
fr of the probable. As the miraculous workmanſhip 
of Milton's gates is nat fo extraordinary as this of the 
Tripodes, fo 1 am perſuaded he would not have men- 
med it, had he not been ſupported in it by a paſſage in 
me ſcripture, which ſpeaks of wheels in Heaven that 
had life in them, and moved of themfclves, or ſtood (till, 
in — with the cherubims, whom they accom- 
anicdl. 
F There is no queſtion but Milton had this circumſtance 
in his thoughts, becauſe in the following book he de- 
ſeribes the chariot of the Meſſiah with living wheels, ac- 
cording to the plan in Ezekiel's viſion. 


Forth ruſh'd with whirlwind found 

The charwt of paternal deity, 

Flaſhing thick flames, wheel witkia wheel undrawn, 
It iel inſtinct with ſpirit — 


I queſti n not but Boſſu, and the two Daciers, who are 
for vindicating every thing that is cenfured in Homer, 
by fomething parallel in Holy Writ, would have been 
very well pleaſed had they thought of confronting Vul- 
can's Tripodes with Ezekiel's wheels. 

Raphacl's deſcent tu the earth, with the figure of his 
perſon, is repreſented in very lively colours. Several of 
me French, Italian, and Fngliſh pacts have givea a looſe 
to their imaginations in the deicriprien of angels; but I 
det remember to have mer with any fo finely drawn, 
# > fo corfumable to the notions which are given of 
tuen in ki ture, as tis in Milton, After * 
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fer him forth in all his heavenly plumage, and repre. 
ſeated him as a'ighting upon the earth, the poet c- 
cludes his deſcription with a circumſtance, which is alt 


=” new, and imagined with the greateſt ſtrength of 
y. 


Like Maia's ſcn he hood, 
And ſhook his plumes, that hcav*vly fragrance fillꝰd 
The circuit wide, 


Raphael's reception by the guardian angels; his paſling 
through the wilderneſs of fweers ; his dittant appearance 
to Adam,—hare all the graces that poetry is capable d 
beſtou ing. The author aftcrwards gives us a particular 
deſcription of Eve in her domeſtic employmcats. 


So ſaving, with diſpatchful looks in haſte 
She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to chooſe for delicacy beſt, 
What order, fo contriv'd, as not to mix 

- Taltes, not well join'd, iuelegant, but bring 
Tatte after taſte, upheld with kindlieſt change; 
Beflirs her then, &c. _ 


1 in this, and other parts of the ſame book, the 
ſubject is only the houſewifery of our firſt parent, it is kt 
off with ſo many pleafing images and ſtrong expreflions, 
as make it none of the leaſt agreeabie parts in this divine 
work. , 

The natural majeſty of Adam, and at the ſame time his 
ſubmitlive behaviour to the Superior Being, who had 
vouchlafel to be his gueſt; the folemn hail which the 
angel beſtows upon the mother of mankind, with the 
figure of Eve miaiftring at the table, are circumſtances 
which deſerve to be admired. 

Raphael's behaviour is cvery way ſuitable to the digs 
nity of his naturc, and to that character of a ſociable tp» 
rit, with which the author has {> judiciouſly introduced 
him. He had recaved infiuctions ro converſe with 
Adam, as one friend com ertcs with another, and to warn 
hum of the excmy, who was coutiiying his deſtruction: 

accordiugly 
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accordingly he is repreſented as fitting down at table with 
Adam, = eating of the fruits of Paradiſe. The occa- 
fion naturally leads him to his diſcourſe on the food of 
angels. After having thus entered into converſation with 
man upon more indifferent ſubjects, he warns him of his 
obedience, and makes a natural tranſition to the hiſtory 
of that fallen angel who was employed in the circum- 
vention of our firſt parents. 

Had I followed Monſicur Bofſu's method in my firſt 
paper on Milton, I ſhoul:! have dated the action of Para- 
dife Loſt from the beginaing of Raphael's ſpeech in this 
book, as he ſuppoſes the action of the Æneid to begin in 
the ſecond book of that poem. I could alledge many 
reaſons for my drawing the action of the Æneid rather 
from its immediate beginning in the firſt bo k, than from 
its remote beginning in the ſecond; and ſhew why I have 
confidercd the facking of Troy as an Epiſode, 
to the common acceptation of that word. Bur as this 
would be a dry unentertaining piece of criticiſm, and per- 
haps unneceſſary to thoſe who have read my firſt paper, 
I thall not enlarge upon it. Whichever of the notions 
be true, the unity of Milton's action is preſerved accrrd- 
ing to cither of them; whether we conſider the fall of 
man in its immedi te beginning, as proceeding from the 
reſolutions taken in the infernal council, or in its more 
remote beginning, as proceeding from the firſt revolt 
of the angels in Heaven, the occaſion which Mil- 
ton aſſigus for this revolt, as it is founded on hints in 
Holy Writ, and on the opinion of ſome writers, 
1 proper that the poet have made 

e of. 
Tue revolt in Heaven is deſcribed with great force of 
imagination, and a fine variety of circumſtances. The 
learned reader cannot but be pleaſed with the poet's imi- 
tatiou of Homer in the left of the following lines : 


At length into the limits of the north 
They came, and Satan took his royal ſear 
High on a hill, far blazing, as a mount 


Rais d on a mount, with pyramids aud tow'rs 
| D 


From 
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From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold, | 
The palace of great Lucifer (to call 

That ſtructure in the dialect ot men 

Interpreted ) — 


Homer mentions perſons and things, which he tells uus, 
in the language of the Gods are called by different names 
from thoſe they go by in the language of men. XIIIton 
has imitated him with his uſual judgment in this parti- 
cular place, wherein he has likewiſe the authority of | 
ſcripture to juſtify him. The part of Abdiel, who was | 
the only ſpirit that in this infinite hoſt of angels pre- 
ſerved his allegiance to his Maſter, exhibits to us a noble 
moral of religious ſingularity. The zeal of the Seraphim | 
breaks forth in a becoming warmth of ſentiments and ex- 
preſſions, as the ch:ratter which is given us of him de- 
notes that generous ſcorn and intrepidity which attends | 
heroic virtue. The author doubtleſs deſigned it as 2 
pattern to thoſe who live among mankind in their pre · 
feat ſtate of degeneracy and corruption. | 


So ſpake the ſerach Abdiel, faithful ſound | 
Among the faithleſs, faithful only he; 

Amoog innumerable ſalſe, unmos'd, 

Unthaken, unſeduc'd, unterriſy'd; 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number nor example with him wrought 

To ſwerve from truth, or change his conftant mind 
Though fingle. From amidit them forth he pafs'd, 
Long way through hoſtile ſcorn, which he ſultain'd 
Superior, nor of violence ſear'd avght ; 

And, with retorted ſcorn, his back he turn'd | 
On chole proud tow rs to ſwift deliruftion duom'd. 1 
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No. CCCXXVIII. MONDAY, MARCH 7. 
Nullum me a labore reclinat otium. Hor. 
No eaſe doth lay me down from pain. CrEEcH. 


6 Ir. Hectator, 


c AS believe this is the firſt complaint that ever was 
made to yor of this nature, fo vou are the firſt 
rſon 1 ever could prevail upon myſelf to lay it before. 
When tell you I have a healthy vigorous conſtitution, 
a plentiful eſtate, no inordinate deſires, and am married 
to a virtuous lovely woman, who neither wants wit nor 
good - nature, and by whom I have a numerous offspring 
to p. rpetuate my family, you will naturally conclude me 
a happy man. But, notwithitanding theſe promiſing ap- 
pearances, I am fo far from it, that the proſpect of being 
ruined and undone, by a fort of extravagance which 
late years is in a lefs degree crept into every faſhionable 
family, deprives me of all the comforts of my life, and 
renders me the moſt anxious miſerable man on earth. 
My wife, who was the only child, and darling care of an 
indulgent mother, employed her early years in learning 
all thoſe accompliſhments we generally underſtand by 
good-breeding and polite education. She fings, dances, 
plavs on the lute and harpſichord, paints ily, is a 
perfect mittrels of the French tongue, and has made a 
conſiderable progreſs in Italian. She is beſides excellently 
ſkilicd in ail domeſtie ſciences; as preſerving, pickling, 
paltry, making wines of fruits of our own growth, em- 
broidering and necdleworks of every kind. Hitherto 
you will be apt to think there is very little cauſe of com- 
plaint; but ſuſpend your opinion till I have further ex- 
plained myſelf, and then I make no queſtion you will 
come over to mine. You are nut to imagine I find fault 
that ſhe ( ither poſſeſſes or takes delight in the exerciſe of 
thole qualitications I juſt now mentioned; 'tis the immo- 
derate fondneſs ſhe has to them that I lament ; and that 
What is only deſigned for the innocent ainuſement and 
Da recreation 
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recreation of life, is become the whole buſineſs and ſtudy 
of hers. The ſix months we are in town (for the your 
is equally divided between that and the country) from 
almoſt break of dav till non, the whole morning is Lad 
out in practiſing with her ſeveral maſt rs; and to make 
up the loſſes occaſioned by her abſence in ſummer, every 
day in the weck their attendance 15 required ; and as they 
are all people eminent in their profeffions, their ſcill and 
time muſt be recompented accordingly ; fo how tar theſe 
articles extend, I lcave you to judge. Lünning, one 
would think, is no expentive diverſion ; but as the ma- 

es the matter, tis a very conſid. rable addition to her 
| —— which vou will cafily believe, when you 
know ſhe paints fans for all her female acquaintance, and 
draws her relati ns pictures in miniature; the firſt muſt 
be mounted by no body but Colmar, and the other fet 
by no body but Charles Mather. What follows is ſtill 


much worſe than the former; for, as I told you ſhe is | 


great artiſt at her needle, it is incredible what ſums ſhe 
expends in embroidery ; for, beſides what is appropriated 
to her perſonal uſe, as mantuas, petticoats, ftomachers, 
handkerchiefs, purſes, pin-cuſhions, and working-aprons, 
ſhe keeps four French proteftants continually employed 
in making divers es of ſuperfluous furniture; as 
quilts, toilets, hangings for cloſets, beds, window-cur- 
tains, eaſy-chairs, and tabourets: nor have I any hopes 
of ever reclaiming her from this extravagance white the 
obſtinately perſiſts in thinking it a notable piece of goud 
1 becauſe they are made at home, and the has 
had fome ſhare in the perform ince. There would be no 
end of relating to you the particulars of the annual 
charge in furniſhing her ftoie-room with a profi ſion of 
pickles and preſerves; for ſhe is not contented with hav- 
ing every thing, unleſs it be dome every way, in which 
the conſults an hereditary book ot receipts ; for her fe- 


male anceſtors have been always famed for good houſe- 


wifery, one of whom is made immortal, by giving her 
name to an eye water, and two forts of puddings. I 
canaot undertake to recite all her medical preparations; 
as ſalves, cere-cloths, powdery, confects, coidials, ratafia, 
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perſico, orange-flower, and cherry-brandy, together with 
nume rale f rts of fimple waters. But there is nothing 
lay fo much to heart as that deteſtable catalogue of 
counterfeit wines, which derive their names from the 
fruits, herbs, or trees of whole juices they are chiefly 
compound-d ; they are loathſome to the taſte, and perni- 
cious to the health; and as they ſeldom ſurvive the year, 
and then are thrown away, under a fal:e pretence of fru- 
galry, | may affirm they ſtand me in more than if I en- 
trained all our viſitors with the beſt burgundy and 
champaign. Coffee, chocolate, green, imperial, peco, 
and bohca-tea ſcem to be trifles ; but when th. 
appurtenaaces of the tea- table are added, they ſwell the 
account higher than one would imagine. I cannot con- 
clude without doing her juſtice in one article z where her 
frugality is fo remarkable, I muſt not deny her the merit 
of it, and that is in relation to her children, who are all 
confined, both boys and girls, to one large room in the 
remoteſt part of the houſe, with bolts on the doors and 
bars tv the windows, under the care and tuition of an 
cid woman, who had been dry nurſe to her grandmother. 
This is their tetſidence all the year round; and as 

are never allowed to appear, ſhe p:udently thinks it 
ncedſeſo to be at any exp-nce in apparel or learning. Her 
eldeſt daughter to this day would have neither read nor 
writ, if it had not been for the butler, who, being the 


| fon of a country attorney, has taught her ſuch a hand as 
| Is generally ufed for ingroffing bills in chancery. By 
this time I have ſufficiently tired your patience with my 


domeſtic grievances ; which I hope you will agree could 
not well be contained in a narrower compaſs, when you 
confider what a paradox I undertook to maintain in the 
beginning of my epiſtle, and which manifeſtly appears to 
be but too melancholy a truth. Aud now I heartily wiſh 
the relation I have given of my misfortunes may be of 
ule and benefit to the public. By the cxample I have fer 
before them, the truly virtuous wives may learn to avoid 
thole errors which ſo unhappily miſled mine, and which 
are viſibly theſe three: Firft, I miſtaking the proper 
objects of her eſteem, and tixiny her affections upon ſuch 

D 3 things 
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things as are only the trappings and decorations of her 
ſex. Secondiy, In not diſtinguiſhing what becomes the 
different ſtages of life. And, Laſtly, The abuſe and cor- 
ruption of ſ>ne excellent qualities, which, if circum. 
ſcribed within juſt bounds, would have been the bleſſing 
and proſperity of her family ; but, by a vicious extreme, 
are like to be the bane and deſtruction of it. T 


No, CCCXXIX. TUESDAY, MARCH 18. 


Ire tamen reſtat, Numa quo devenit, & Ancus, Hot. 


With Ancus and with Numa, kings of Rome, 
We muſt deſcend into the ſilent tombs 


Y friend Sir R de Coverley told me t' other 
night, that he been reading my paper upon 
Weſtminſter-Abbey ; in which, ſays he, there are a great 
many ingenious fancies. He told me at the ſame time, 
that he obſerved I had promiſed another paper upon the 
Tombs, and that he ſhould be glad to go and fee them 
with me, not having viſited them fince he had read hiſ- 
tory. I could not at firſt imagine how this came into the 
knight's head, till I recollected that he had been very buſy 
all laſt ſummer upon Baker's Chronicle, which he has 
qu ted ſeveral times in his diſputes with Sir Andrew 
Fre port, ſince his laſt coming to town, Accordingly I 
promiſed to call upon him the next morning, that we 
* go together to the Abbey. 
found the knight under his butler's hands, who al- 


ways ſhaves him. He was no ſooner dreſſed than he cal» 
led for a glaſs of the widow Trueby's water, which he 


told me he always drank before he went abroad. He re- 
commended to me a dram of it at the ſame time with fo 
much heartineſs, that I could not forbear drinking it. As 
foon as I had got it down, I found it very — * 
upon which the knight, obſerving that I had made ſeveral 
wry faces, told me that he knew I ſhould not like it 

at 
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at firſt, but that it was rhe beſt thing in the world 


ainſt the ſtone or gravel. 

I could have wiſhed indeed that he had acquainted me 
with the virtues of it ſooner; but it was tio late to com- 
plain, and I knew what he had done was out of good- 
will. Sir Roger t ld me further, that he looked upon it 
to be very good for a man whilſt he ſtaid in town, to 
keep off infedtivn ; and that he got together a quantity 
of it upon the firſt news of the ſicknet; being at Dant- 
tick: when, of a ſudden, turning ſhort to one of his 
ſervants, who ſtood behind him, he bid him call a hack - 
ney-coach, and take care it was an elderly man that 
drove it. 

He then reſumed his diſcourſe upon Mrs. Trueby's 
water, telling me that the widow Trucby was one who 
did more good than all the doctors or : pothecaries in the 
country: that the diſtilled every poppy that grew within 
five miles of her; that ſhe Adtibured her water 
among all forts of people: to which the knight added, 
that ſhe had a very great jointure, and that the whole 
country would fain have it a match | ctween him and her; 
and truly, fays Sir Royer, if I had not been engaged, 
perhaps I could not have done better, 

His diſcourſe was broken of by his man's telling him 
he had called a coach. Upon our going to t, after hav- 
ing caſt his eye upon the wheels, he aſłked the coachman 
if his axletree was good? Upon the fellow's telling him 
he would warrant it, the knight turned to me, told me 
he looked like an honeſt man, and went in without fur- 
IEEES vs. as i Pro, aa 

e not gone far, n Sir . our 
his head, callcd che coachman down — his 8 
upon his preſenting himſelf at the window, aſked him if 
he ſmoked ? As I was conhdering what this would end in, 
he bid him ſtop by the way at any good robacconiſt's, and 
take in a roll of their beſt Virginia. Nothing material 
happened in the remaining part of or journey, till we 
were ſet down at the weſt end of the abbey. 

As we wenc up the body of the church, the knight 
WW 
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and cried out, A brave man I warrant him! Paſſing af. 
terwards by Sir Cloudefly Shovel, be flung his hand that 
way, and cried, Sir Cloudefly Shovel! a very gallant 
man! As we food before Buſby's tomb, the knight ut- 
rered himſelf again after the fame manner, Dr. Buſby, 
a great man! he whipped mv grandfather; a very great 
man! I ſhould have gone to him myſelf, if I had not 
been a blockhead, A very great man 

We were immetiately conducted into the little chapel 
on the right hand. Sir Roger, planting himſelf at our 
hiſtorian's elbow, was very attentive to every thing he 
ſaid, particularly to the account he gave us of the lord 
who cut off the King of Morocco's head. Among feve- 
ral other figures, he was very well pleaſed to ſee the 
ſtateſman Cecil upou his knees; and concluding them all 
to be great menu, was conducted to the figure which re- 

ents that martyr to houſewifery, who dicd by 
the prick of a needle. Upon our interpreter's telling us 
that ſhe was a maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth, the 
knight was very inquiſitive into her name and family: 
and after hav yo her hager for ſome time, IM on- 
der, ſays he, dir Richard Baker has ſaid nothing of 
her in his Chre nicle. 

We were then conveyed to the two coronation- chain, 
where my old friend, after having heard that the ſtone 
underneath the moſt ancient of them, which was brought 
from Scotland, was called Jacob's Pillar, ſat himſelf 
down in the chair ; and looking like the figure of an old 
Gothic king, aſked our interpreter, what authority they 
had to ſay that Jacob had ever bcen in Scotland? The 
fellow, inſtead of returning him an anſwer, told him, 
that he hoped his honour would pay his forfeit. I 
could obſerve Sir Roger a little ruffled upon being thus 

nned; but our guide not infilting upon his demand, 

the knight ſoon recovered his 200d-humour, and vhiſ- 

pered in my ear, that if Will Wimble were with us, 

and ſaw thoſe two chairs, it would go hard but he 

— get a tobacco - ſtopper out of one or t' other of 
m. 

Sir Roger, in the next place, laid his hand *. 
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ward the Third's ſword, and leaning upon the pommel 
of it, gave us the v hole hiſtory of the Black Prince; con- 
cluding. that, in Sir Richard Buker's opinion, Edward 
the Third was one of the gicateſt princes that ever fat 
upon the Englifh throne. 

We were then thewn Erd the Confeffor's tomb; 
upon which Sir Roger acquainted us, that he was the 
firſt who touched for the evil; and aſterwards Henry 
the Fourth's ; upon which he ſhook his head, and told 
us there w1s fine reading in the cafuulties of that reign. 

Our conductor then pointed to that monument where 
there is the figure of one of our Engliſh kings with- 
out an head; and upon gwing us t) Know that the 
head, which was of beaten ſilver, had been ftolen away 
ſereral years fince; ſome whig, I'll warrant you, fays 
Sir Roger; vou ought to lock up your kings better; they 
will carry off the body tao, if you don't take care. 

The — names of Henry the Fifth and 
Eli gave the knight great opportunities of ſhining, 
and of doing juſtice to Sir Richard Baker, who, as our 
knight obſerved with ſome ſurprize, had a great many 


kings in him, whoſe monuments he had not in the 


abbey. 
For my own part, I could not but be pleaſed to ſee 
the knight ſhew ſuch an honeſt paſſion fr the glory of 
his country, and ſuch a reſpectful gratitude to the me- 
mory of its princes. 

I muſt not omit, that the benevolence of my good old 
friend, which flows our towards every one he converſes 


| with, made him very kind to our interpreter, whom he 


looked upon as an extraordinary man; for which reaſon 
he ſhook him by the hand at parting, telling him, that 
he ſhould be very glad to ſee him at his lodgings in Norfolk 


Buildings, and talk over the matters with bim more at 
leiſure. L 


No. CCCXXX. 
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No, CCC XXX. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19. 
Maima debetur pueris reverentia Joy, 


To youth the tendereft regard is due. 


THE following letters, written by two very conſider. 
atc correſpondents, both under twenty vears of age, 
are very good arguments of the neceſſity of taking into 
c nſideratiun the many incidents which aflect the educa» 
tion of youth. 
Hr, 

* I HAVE long expected, that in the courſe of your 
oblervations upon the ſeveral parts of human life, you 
would one tine or other fall upon a ſubject, which, ſince 

ou have nor, I take the liberty to recommend to you. 
hat I mean, is the patronage of young modeſt men to 
ſuch as are able to countenance and introduce them into 
the world, For want of ſuch affiftance, a youth af merit 
languiſhes in obſcurny or poverty, when his circumſtances 
are low, and runs into riot and exceſs when his fortunes 
are plentiful. I cannot make myſelf better underſtood, 
than by ſending you an hiſtory of myſelf, which 1 ſhall 
detire you to inſert in your paper, it being the only way I 
have of exprefling my gratitude for the higheſt obligations 
imaginable. 

I am the fon of a merchant of the city of London, 
who, by many loſſes, was re:iuced from a very luxuriant 
trade and credit, to very narrow circumftances, in com- 
pariſon to ti.at of his fo mer abundance. This took 
awav the vigour of his mind, and all manner of attention 
to a fortune which he now thought deſperate; inſumuch 
that he died without a will, having before buried m mo- 
ther in the midſt of his other wisfertuncs. I was fixreen 
| years of ave when 1 loft mv lather; and an eſtate of 20091. 
a vear came wro my poſt; then, without friend or guardian 
to iuſti uct me m the mayagement or Enjoyment of it, 
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The natural conſequence of this was (though I wanted 
no director, and foon had fellows who found me out fur 
a ſmart young gentleman, and led me into all the de- 
baucherics of which I was capable) that my companions 
and I could not well be ſupplied without running in debt, 
which I did very frankly, till I was arreſted, and cou- 
reved, with a guard ſtrong enough for the moſt deſperate 
allaſſin, ro a bailiff's houſe, where I lay four days, fur- 
rounded with very merry but not very agreeable company. 
As ſoon as I had extricated myſelf from that ſhameful 
confinement, I reflected upon it with fo much horror, 
that I deſerted all my old acquaint nce, and took cham- 
bers in an ion of court, with a reſolution to ſtudy the law 
with all poſſible application. But I trifled away a whole 

car in looking over a thouſand intricacies, without 
— to apply to in any caſe of doubt; fo that I only 
lived there among men, as little children are ſent to 
ſchool before they are capable of improvement, only to 
be out of harm's way. In the mi!ft of this fate of ſuſ- 
penſe, not knowing how to diſpoſe of myſelf, I was 
fought for by a relation of mine, who, upon obſerving 
a good inclination in me, uſed me with great familiarity, 
and carried me to his ſcat in the country. When I came 
there, he introduced me to all the good company m the 
county; and the gieat obligation I hat / him for this 
kind notice, and reſidence wuh him ever ſince, has made 
ſo ſtrong an impreffion upon me, that he has an authority 
of a father over me, founded upon the love of a brother. 


have a good ſtudy of books, a good ſtable of horſs 


alwavs at my command; and though I am not now quite 
eighteen years of age, familiar converſe on his part, and 
a ſtrong inclination to exert myſelf on mine, have had an 
effect upon me that wakes me acceptable wherever I go. 
Thus, Mr. Spectator, by this gentleman's favour aud 
patronage, it is my own fault if I am not wiſer and richer 
every day I live. I ſpeak this as well by ſubſcribing rhe 
initial letters of my name to thank him, as to incite 
others tu an imitation of his virtue. It would be a wor- 
thy work to ſhew what great charities are to be done 
without expence ; and how many uoble actions are loſt, 

out 
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out of inadv.rtency in perſons m__ of performing 
them, if they were put in mind of it. If a gentleman 


of figure in a county would make his family a pattern 

of ſobriety, good ſenſe, and breeding, and would Kindl 
endeavour to influence the education and growing — 
cs of the younger gentry about him, I am apt to be- 
ve it would fave him a great deal of ſtale beer ona 
public occaſion, and render him the leader of his coun- 
ty from their gratitude to him, inftcad of being a flave 
to their riots and tumults, in order to be mad. their re- 
preſentative. The fame thing might be recommenced to 
all who have made any progreſs in anv parts of know. 
I. dge, or arrived at any de in a profeſſion ; others 
may gain preferments and fortunes from their patrons, 
but I have, I hope, received from mine good habits and 
virtues. I repeat to you, Sir, my requeſt to print this, 
in return for all the evil an helpleſs orphan ſhall erer 
eſcape, and all the good he thall receive in this life; beth 

which are wholly owing to this gentleman's favour to, 

Sir, 
© Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

8. P. 


« Mr. Speftator, 

* I AMI a lad of about fourteen: I find a mighty plea» 
ſure in learning: I have been at the Latin ſchool four 
years : I don't know I ever played truant, or neglected 
an'” taſk my maſter ſet me in my life. I think on what 
I read in ſchool as I go home at noon and night; and fo 
intently, that I have often gone half a mile out of my 
wav, not minding whither I went. Our maid tells me, 
ſhe often hears me talk Latin in my fleep: and I dream 
two or three nights in a week I am reading Juvenal and 
Homer. My maſter ſeems as well pleaſed with my per- 
formances as any boy's in the fame claſs. I think, if I 
krow mv own mind, I would choofe rather to be a ſcholar 
than a prince without learning. I have a very good af- 
fectionate father; but though very rich, yet ſo mighty 
near, that he thinks much of the charges of my educa» 

dion. 
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ton, He often tells me, he believes my ſchooling will 
ruin him; that I coſt him God knows what in books! 
I cremble to tell him I want one. I am forced ro keep 
my pocket-money and lay it out for a book, now and 
then, that he don't know of. He has ordered my maſ- 
ter to buy no more books for me, but fays he will buy 
them himſelf. I aſked bim for Horace t'other day, and 
he told me in a paſſion he did not believe I was fit for it, 
but only my miſter had a mind to make him think I had 

a great way in my learning. Iam ſometimes a month 
Find other boys in getting the books my maſter gives 
orders for. All the boys in the ſchool but I, have the 
daffic authors, in z/um de{phint, gilt and letter d on the 
back. My father is often reckoning up how | ug I have 
been at ſchool; and tells me he fears I do little good. 
My father's carriage fo diſcourages me, that he makes 
me grow dull and melancholy. My maſter wonders 
what is the matter with me; I am afraid to tell him; for 
he is a man that loves to cncourage learning, and would 
be apt to chide my father; and not knowing my fa her's 
temper, may e him worſe. Sir, if you have any 
love for learning, I beg you would give me ſome inſtruc- 
tions in this caſe, and perſuade parents to encourage their 
children when they find them diligent and defirous of 
learning. I have heard fome patients fay, they would 
& any thing for their children, if they would but mind 
their learning: I would be glad to be in their place. 
Dear Sir, pardon my boldneſs. If you will but conſider 


and pity my caſe, I will pray for your proſperity as 


long as I live. 
« Your humble ſervant, 
„ JaMEs DisCIPULUS. 


London, March 2, 
1711. | T 
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No. CCCXXXI. THURSDAY, MARCH 20. 


Stolidam præbet tibi vellere barbam. Pay, 
H-1ds out his foolith beard for thee to pluck. 


WHEN I was laſt with my friend Sir Roger in Weſt. 

minſ.er-abbey, I «<bferved that he ftood longer 
than o:dinary before the buſt of a venerable od man. [ 
us at a loſe to gueſs the reafon of it, when after fume time 
he pointed to the figure, and aſked we 1t I did not think 
that our forefathers looked much wiſer in their beards 
than we do without them. For my part, fays he, when 
I am walking in my gallery in the country, and fee my 
anceſots, who maay of them died before they were of 
mx ave, I cannot forbear regarding them as fo many old 
patciarchs, and at the fame time looking upon my ſelf a 
an idle ſmock-faced young fellow, I love to fee you 
Abrahams. vour Ifaacs, and your Jacobs, as we hare 
them in old pieces of tapeſtry, with beards below ther 
girdles, that cover half the hargings. The knight 
added, if I would re-ommend beards in one of my 
papers, and endeavour to reſtore human faces to ther 
ancient dignity, that upon a month's warning he would 
undertake to lead up the faſhion himſelf in a pair d 
whiſkers. 

I ſmiled at my friend's fancy; but after we parted, 
could not forhear reflecting on the metamorphoſes our 
faces liave undergone in this particular. 

The beard, conformable to the notion of my friend Sir 
Roger, was for many ages looked upon as the type of 
viilom. Lucian more than once rallies the philofophen 
of his time, who endeavoured to rival one another in 
bears; and reprefunts a learn d man, who ftond fora 


profefTorſhip in philotophy, as unqualified for it by the 


thorrnefs of h's beard, 
lian, in his account of Zoilus, the pretended critic, 
who wrote aguintt Homer and Plato, and thought him- 


ſelf wiſer than ali who had gone beiore him, tells us = 
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this Zoilus had a very long beard that hung down upon 
his breaſt, but no hair upon his head, which he always 
kept cloſe-ſhaved. regarding, it feems, the hairs of his 
head as fo many ſuckers which, if they had been ſuffered 
to grow, might have drawn away the nouriſhment from 
his chin, and by that means have ſtarved his beard, 

I have read ſomewhere that one of the popes ref ſed 
to accept an edition of a ſaint's works, whici were pre- 
ſented to him, becauſe the ſaint, in his effigies before the 
book, was drawn without a beard. 

We fee by theſe inftances what homage the world 
has formerly paid to beards; and that a barber was not 
then all wed to make thofe depredations on the faces 
of the learned, which have been permitted him of late 


8 ſcveral wiſe nations have been fo ex- 
tremely jcalous of the leaſt ruffle offered to their beards, 
that they ſeem to have fixed the point of honour princi- 
pally in that part. The Spaniards were wonderfully 
tender in this particular. Don Quevedo, in his third vi- 
fion on the laſt judgment, has carryed the humour very 
far, when he tells us that one of his vainglorious coun- 
trymen, after having received ſent-nce, was taken into 
cuſtody by a couple of evil ſpirits; but that his guides 
happening to diforder his muſtachoes, they were forced 
to recompoſe them with a pair of curling-irons before 
they could get him to file off. 

f we look into the hiftory of our own na ion, we ſhall 
find that the beard flouriſhed in the Saxon heptarchy, but 
was very much diſcouraged under the Norman line. It 
ſhot out, however, from time to time, in ſever>] reigns 
under different ſhapes. The laſt effort it made icems to 
have been in Queen Mary's days, as the curious r.ader 
may find, if he pleaſes to peruſe the figures of Cardinal 
Poole and Biſhop Gardiner; tho gh ar the fame time, I 
thiak it mav be queſtioned, if zcal againſt popery has 
not induced our proteſtant painters to extend the beards 
of theſe two pertccutors beyond their natural dimenſions, 
in order to make them appcar the more terrible. 

E 2 I find 
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I find but few beards worth taking notice of in the 
reign of King James rhe Firſt. 

During the civil wars there appeared one, which 
makes too great a figure in ſtory to be paſſed over in 
file:ce; 1 mean that of the redoubted Hudibras ; an ac» 
count of which Butler has tranſinitted to poſterity in the 


touou ing lines: 


His tar leard was th'equal grace 
B-th of his wiſdom and his fac: ; 

In cut and dye % hike a tyle, 
Awad mu view it would beguile : 
Thc vu wor part thereat Was wacys 
Ihe vether orange, mixt with gray. 


The whiſker continued for ſome time am-ng us after 
the expiration of beards; but this is a ſubject which I 
ſhall not here enter upon, having diſcuſſed it at large 
in a diſtinct treatiſe, which I keep by me in manulcrige 
upon the muſtachoe. 

If my friend Sir Roger's proſpect of introducing beards 
ſhould take effect, I fear the luxury of the preſent age 
would make it a very expenſive ion. is no 
queſtion but the beaux would foon provide themſelves 
with falſe ones of the lighteſt colours, and the moſt im- 
moderate lengths. A fair beard, of the tapeſtry-fize 
Sir Rover fecins to approve, could not come under twe 
guineas, The famous golden beard of ZEſculapius 
would hardly be more valuable than one made in the ex- 
travagance of the fathion. 

Beli es, we are not certain that the ladies would not 
come into the mode, when they take the air on horſe- 
back. They already appear in hats and feathers, coats 
and perriwigs; and I ſce no reaſon why we may not fi 
pole that they would not have their riding-beards on 
fame occaſion. 


I may give the moral of this diſcourſe in another paper, 
X 
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Na CCCXXXII. FRIDAY, MARCH 21. 


Minus aptus acu' is 
Naribus horum honumun—_—_ Hor. 


He cangot bear the raillery of the age. CREECH- 


Dar Short Face, 


6 P* your ſpeculation of Wedneſday luſt you have given 

us ſome account of that worthy fociety of brutes the 
Mohocks; wherein you have particularly ſpeciſied the 
ingenious performance of the Lion-tippers, the Dancing- 
matters, and the Tumblers: but as you acknowledge you 
had not then a perfect hiſtory of the whole club, you 
might very eaſily om't one of the moſt notable ſpecies of 
it, the Sweaters, which may be reckoned a fort of 
Dancing-maſters too. Ir is ir ſeems the cuſtom for half 
a dozen, or more, of theſe well - diſpoſed ſavages, as foon 
a they have incloſed the perſon upon whom they deiigu 
the favour of a ſweat, to whip out their ſwords, and 
holding them parallel to the horizon, they deſcribe a fort 
of magic circle round about him with the points. As 
ſoon as this piece of conjuration is performed, and the 
patient witl.out doubt already beginning to wax warm, 
to forward tlie operation, that member of the circle to- 
wards whom he 1s fo rude as to turn his back firſt, runs 
his ſword directly into that pirt of the patient whercin 
ſchool-bovs are puniſhed; and as it is very natural to 
imagine this will ſoon make him tack about to ſome other 
p it, every gentieman does himſelf the ſame juſtice as 
often as he receives the affront. After this jig has gone 
to or three times round, and the patient is thought ro 
have ſweat ſufficiently, he is very handtomely rubbel 
down by fome attendants, who carry with them initru- 
ments for that purpoſe, and fo diſcharged. Th's rela- 
tion I had from a friend of miuc, who tas lately been 
under this diſcipline. He tells mic he had the honour to 
Gince bef ue the emperor himſelf, not without the ap- 
Plauic and acclamations both of his imperial majeity, and 
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the v hole ring; though I dare ſay, neither I nor any of 
bis acquaintance ever dreamt he would have merited any 
reputation by Is activity. 

I can atlure you, Mr. Spectator, I was very near be- 
ing qualified to have given you a faithful and paintul 
account of this walking bagnio, if I may fo call it, my- 
ſelf for going the other night along Fleer-ftreer, and 
having, owt of cur.ofity, juſt Thtered into diſcourſe with 
a wandering female who was travelling the fame way, a 
couple of fellows advanced tuwards us, drew thei 
fwords, and cricd out to each other, A ſweat! a fwear! 
x hercupon ſuſpectiag they were ſome of the ringleaders 


of the baynin, I alſo drew my ſword, and demanded a 


parley; bur finding none would be granted me, and per- 
cciving others behind them filing off with great diligence 
to take me in flank, I n to ſweat for fear of being 
forced to it: but very luckily betaking myſelf to a par 
of heels, which I had good reaſon to believe would do 
me juſt ce, I inſtautly got poſſeſſion of a very ſnug corner 
in a neighbouring alley that lay in my rear; which poſt 
I maintained for «bove half an hour with great firmneſs 
and reſolution, though not letting this tucceſs fo far 


overcome me as to make me unmindful of the circum- 


ſpection that was neceſſary to be obſerved upon my ad- 
vancing again towards the ſtreet; by which prudence and 
good management I made a handſome and orderly re- 
treat, having ſuffered no other damage in this action than 
the loſs of my baggage, and the diſlocation of one of my 
ſhoe-hecls, which ſaſt I am juſt now informed is in a fair 
way of recovery. Theſe ſweaters, by what I can learn from 
my friend, and by as near a view as I was able to take of 
then myſelf, ſeem to me to have at preſent but a rude 
kind of ditcipliue amongſt them. It is probable, if you 
would rake a little pains with them, they might be 


brouglit into better order. But I vill leave this ro your | 


own diſerction; and will only add, that if you think it 


worth while to inſert this by wav of caution to thoſe who . 


have a miad to preſerve their ſkins whole from this fort 


of cupping, aud tell them at the ſame tune the hazard of | 


treating 
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© Your very humble ſervant, 
* Tack LiGHTFOOT.” 


p. S. My friend will have me acquaint you, That 
though he would not willingly detract from the merit of 
that extraordinary ftrokeſman Mr. Sprightly, yer it is his 
real opinion, that ſome of thoſe fellows, who are em- 

ed as rubbers to this new-faſhioned bagnio, have 
as bold ſtrokes as ever he did in his life. 

© [ had ſent this four-and-twenty hours ſooner, if I 
not had the misfortune of being in a great doubt 
the orthography of the word Bagnio. I conſulted 
ſeveral diftionaries, but found no relief; at laſt, having 
recourſe both to the bagnio in Newygare-ſtreet and to 
that in Chancery-lane, and finding the original manu- 
ſcripts upon the fign-poſts of each to agree literally with 
my own ſpelling, I returned home, ful of latisfaction, 
in order to diſpatch this epiſtle. 


Mr. Spedator, 


© AS you have taken moſt of the circumſtances of hu- 
man life into your conſideration, we the underwritten 
thought it not improper for us alſo to repreſent to you 
our * are three ladies who live in the 

country ; and the greateſt improvements we make is 
reading, We have taken a ſmall journal of our ines 
and find it extremely oppoſite to your laſt Tueſday's ſpe- 
culation. We riſe by ſeven, and paſs the beginning of 
each day in devotion, and looking into thoſe affairs that 
fall within the occurrences of a retired life; in the after- 
noon we ſometimes enjoy the company of tome friend or 
neighbour, or elſe work or read; at night we retire to 
our chambers, and take leave of each other for the whole 
night at ten o'clock. We take particular care never to 

be ſick of a Sunday. Mr. Spe „we are all v 

good maids, but are ambitious of characters; whi 
ve think more laudable than that of being very good 
wives. If any of your correſpondents inquire for a ſpouſe 
tor 
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for an honeſt countrv-gentleman, whoſe eſtate is not dip. 
ped. and wants a wife that can fave half his revenue, and 
yer make a better figure than any of his neighbours of the 
ſame eſtate, with finer bred women, you ſhall have fur- 
ther notice from, 

Sir, 
© Your courteous readers, 
* MarTHA BUSIE. 


«DEBORAH T HRIFTY, 
* ALicE EXRLV.“ 


No. CCC XXIII. SATURDAY, MARCH zz. 
w— a in certamina di Vis. 
He calls embattled deities to arms. 


\ E are now entering upon the ſixth book of Paradiſe 

Loſt, in which the poet deſcribes the battle of an- 
gels; having raiſed his reader's expeCtation, and prepared 
him for it by ſeveral paſſages in the preceding books, [ 
omitted quoting theſe pallages in my obſervations on the 
former books, having purpoſely reſerved them for the 
opening of this, the ſubject of which gave occaſion to 
them. The author's imagination was fo inflamed with 
this great ſcene of action, that wherever he ſpeaks of it, 
he rites, if poſſible, above himſelf. Thus where he men- 
tions Satau in the beginning of his poem: 


———— Him the 22 over 

Hurl'd headloug tlaming from th'cthereal ſky, 
With hideous ruin and combuſtion, down 

To bottornlets perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durtt defy th'Omnipotent to arms. 


We hare likewiſe ſeveral noble hints of it in the in- 


fernal conference, 
O princel 
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O prince ! O chief of many throned powers, 
That led th' embattF'd ſeraphim to war, 

Too well I fer and rue the dire event, 

That with ſad overthrow and foul defeat 

Hath loft us heav'n; and all this mighty hoſt 
In horrible deftruction laid thus low. 

But fee ! the angry victor hath recall'd 

His minitters of vengrance and purſuit 

Back to the gates of heav'n : the ſulph'rous hail 
Shot after us in ſtorm, o'crblown, hath laid 
The fiery ſurge, that from the precipice 

Of heav'n receiv d us falling: and the thunder, 
Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perha!:s hath ſpent his ſhafts, and ceaſes now 
To bellow through the vaſt and buundleſs deep. 


There are ſeveral other very ſublime images on the 
fame ſubject in the firſc book, as alſo in the ſecond. 


What when we fled amain, purſu'd and ftrook 
With Heav'n's atflicting thunder, and beſought 
The deep to ſhelter us; this hell then ſeem'sd 

A refuge from thoſe wounds —— 


In ſhort, the poet never mentions any thing of this 
battle but in ſuch images of greatneſs and terror as are 
fuitable to the ſubject. Among ſeveral others I cannot 
forbear quoting that paſſage, where the Power, who is 
— * as i — he ch, ſpeaks in the third 


0 


Thus Satan; and him thus the anarch old, 

With falt'ring ſpeech, and viſage incompos'd, 
Anſwer d: I know thee, firanger, who thou art, 
That mighty leading angel, who of late 

Made head againſt heav'n's King, tho” overthrown. 
I ſaw and heard; for fuch a num'rous hoſt 

Fled not ja filence through the frighted deep 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, | 
Confufion worſe confounded ; and heav'n's gates 
Purſuing 
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It required great pregnancy of invention, and frength 
of imagination, to fell tins hatte with fuch circumſtances 
as ſhuuild raife and aſtoniſh the mind of the rea er; and 
at the fame time an cxactneſs of judgment, to avoid every 
thing that might appear light or trial. Thoſe who 
look into Homer are ſurprifed to find his bartles ſtill 
riziag one above another, and improving in horror to the 
concluſiom of the Iliad. Milton's fight of angels is wrought 
up with the fame beauty: it is uſhered in with fuch agus 
of wrath as are ſuitable ro Omnipotence incenſed. 
firſt engagement is carried on under a cope of fire, occa» 
froncd by the flights of 1anumerable burning darts and 
arrows which are diſcharged from either hoſt. The fe- 
cond onſet is ſtili more terrible, as it is filled with thoſe 
artificial thunders, which feem to make the victary 
doubtful, and produce a kind of conſternation even in 
the good angels. This is followed by the tearing up of 
mountains and promontories; till in the laſt place the 
Metiiah comes forth in the fulneſs of majeſty and terror, 
The pump of his appearance amidſt the roarings of his 
thunders, the flaſhes of his lightnings, and the noiſe of 
his chariot-wheels, 1s deſcribed with the utmoſt flights 
of human imagination. 

There is nothing in the firſt and laſt day's engagement 
which dues not appear natural, and agreeable enough to 
the ideas moſt readers would conccive of a tight between 
two armies of angels. 

The fecond day's engagement is apt to ſtartle an ima» 
ination which has not been raiſed and qualified for 
uch a deſcription, by the reading of the ancicut poets, 

and of Homer in particular. It was certainly a very bold 
thought in our author, to afcrive the firſt ute of artillery 
to the rebel- angels. But as ſuch a pernicious invention 
may be well ſuppoſed to liave proceeded from ſuch au- 
thors, fo it enters verv properly into the thoughts of that 
Being, who is all along deſcribed as aſpiring to the ma- 
jeſty of his Maker. Such engines were the only inſtru- 
ments he could have made uſe of to imitate thoſe thunders, 
that in all poetry, both ſacred and profane, are repre- 
feared as the arms of the Almighty. Le: 
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the hills was not altogether ſo daring a thought as the 


furmer. We are, in ſome meaſure, prepared for ſuch 
an incident by the deſcription of the giants war, which 
we mect with among the ancient poets, What ſtill made 
this circumſtance the more proper for the poet's uſe, is 
the opinion of many learned men, that the fable of the 
Giants War, which makes fo great a noiſe in antiquity, 
and gave birth to the ſublimeſt deſcription in Heſiod's 
works, was an allegory founded upon this very tradition 
of a fight between the good and bad angels. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to conſider with what 
judgment Milton, in this narration, has avoided every 
thing that is mean and trivial in the deſcriptions of the 
Latin and Greek poets; and at the fame time improved 
every great hint which he met with in their works upon 
this ſuhject. Homer in that paſſage, which Longinus 
has celebrated for its ſublimenc ls, and which Virgil and 
Ovid have copied after him, tells us, that the giants 
threw Oſſa upon Olympus, and Pelion upon Offa. He 
adds an epithet to Pelion, which very much ſwells the 
idea, by bringing up to the reader's imagination all the 
woods that grew upon it. There is further a great 
beauty in his Aeg out by names theſe three remarkable 
mounta ns, ſo well known to the Greeks. This laſt is 
ſuch a beauty, as the ſcene of Milton's war could not poſ- 
fibly furniſh him with. Claudian, in his fragment upon 
the Giants War, has given full ſcope to that wildnefs of 
imagination which was natural to him. He tells us that 
the gianis tore up whole iſlands by the routs, and threw 
them at the gods. He deſcribes one of them in particular 
taking up Leinnos in his arms, and whirling it to the ſkics, 
with all Vuican's ſhop in the midſt of it. Another tears 
up mount Ida, with the river Enipeus, which ran 
down the ſides of it; but the poet, not content to de- 
ler be him wirh this mountain upon his ſhoulders, tells 
us that the river flowel down his back, as he held it up in 
that poſture. It is viſible to every judic ous reader, that 
ſuch ideas favour more of burleſque han of the ſub- 
lime. They proceed from a wantonneſs of imagination, 
and rather divert the mind than aſtoniſh it. Milton has 

Taken 
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taken every thing that is ſublime in theſe ſeveral paſſages, 
and compoſes out of them the following great image: 


From their foundations loos'ning to and fro, 
They pluck d the ſeated hills, with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods ; and by the ſhaggy tops 
Upliſting, bore them in their hands 


We have the full majeſty of Homer in this ſhort de. 
ſcription, improved by the imagination of Claudian, wich- 
- out its puerilities. 

I need not point out the deſcription of the fallen an- 


r 
in ſuch a manner, with the other numberleſt 
beauties in this book, which are ſo conſpicuous, that 
— dun of the moſt ordinay 


There are indeed ſo many wonderful ſtrokes of poetry 
in this book, and ſuch a variety of ſublime ideas, that « 
would have been impoiſible to have given them a place 
within the bounds of this paper. Befdes that, I fad u 
in a greatmeaſure done to my hand at the end of my Lord 
Roſcommon's Eſſay on Tranſlated Poetry. I ſhall refer 
my reader thither for ſome of the maſter-ſtrokes of the 
ſixth book of Paradiſe Loft, though at the ſame time 
there are many others which that noble author has not 
2 orwithflanding the ſublime genius he 

Milton, notwi i I was 
maſter of, has ia this book drawn to his aſſiſtance all 
the helps he could meet with among the ancient 
The ſword of Michael, which makes fo great a havoc 
among the bad angels, was given hun, we are told, out 
of ihe wry of Gut, 


But the ſword 

Of Michael, from the armory of God, 

Was giv'n him temper'd fo, that neither keen 
Nor folid might reſiſt that edge: it met 

The ſword of Satan, with ſteep force to ſmite 
Deſcending, and iu halt cut ſheer ——_— 
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This paſſage is a of that in Virgil, wherein the 

rells us, Gas che feed of Eneas, which was given 
km by a dey, broke de piece he ſword of Turmus, 
which came a mortal forge. As the moral in this 


is very conformable to the old eaſtern 


pallaye, wherein Satan is deſcribed as wounded by the 
ſword of Michael, is in imitation of Homer: 


The griding ſword with diſcontinuous wound 
Paiſs'd thro him; but th' ethereal ſubſtance clos'd 
Not long divifible ; and from the 

A fiream of nectareous humour ifiuing flow d 
Sanguine (ſuch as celeſtial ſpirits may bleed) 

And all his armour ſtain? dq 
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Homer tells us in the ſame manner, that upon Dio- 
medes wounding the gods, there flowed from the wound 
an ichor, or pure kind of blood, which was nut bred 
trom mortal viands; and that though the pain was ex- 
quiſitelv great, the wound ſoon cloſed up and healed in 
thoſe beings who are veſted with immortality. 

I queſtion not but Milton, in his defcription of his fu- 
nous Moloch flying from the battle, and bellowing with 
the wound he had received, had his eye on Mars in the 
Iliad; who, upon his being wounded, is repreſented as 
reti ing out of the fight, and making an outcry louder 
than that of an whole army when it begins the charge. 
Homer adds, that the Greeks and Trojans, who were 
engaged in a general battle, „ 
with the bellowing of this wounded deity. The reader 
will eaſily obſerve how Milton has kept all the horror of 
this image, without running into the ridicule of it. 
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— Where the might ef Gabriel fought, 

Aid with tierce «nt ans ere d the deep array 
O. Vieloch, furious King! who him dety'd, 
And at bs char 4-wheels to drag him bound 
Throat d. nor mem the Holy One of heav'n 
R«traind hi tor gue blafplemous: but anon 
Down clover ta the wart, with ſhatter'd aims 
And uncouth pain fled bellowing 


Milton has likewiſe raifed his deſcription in this book 
with many images taken out of the poetical parts of ſcrips 
ture. The Metliah's chariot, as I have before taken no- 
tice, is formed upon a viſion of Ezekiel, who, as Grotius 


obſerves, has very nuch in him of Homer's ſpirit in the | 


poctical parts of his propheſy, 

The fullowing lines, in that glorious commiſſion which 
is given the Metliah to extirpate the hoſt of rebel angels, 
are drawn from a ſublime paſſage in the Palms: 


Go then, thou Mightieſl, in thy Father's might! 
Aſcend m charioi, guide the rapid wheels 

That me heav'n's bats; bring forth all my war, 
My bow, my thunder, my almighty arms; 

Gird on thy ſword on thy puifſant thigh. 


The reader will eaſily diſcover many other ſtrokes of 
the ſame nature. 

There is no queſtion but Milton had heated his ima- 
gination with the tight of the gods in Homer, before he 
entered upon this eagagement of the angels. Homer 


there gives us a ſcene of men, heroes, and gods, mixed | 


together in battle. lars animates the contending armies, 
and lifts up his voice in ſuch a manner, that it is heard 
diſtinctly amidſt all the ſhours and confuſion of the 
ficht. ** at the fame time thunders over their 
heads; while Neptune ruiſes ſuch a tempeſt, that the 
whole field of battle and all the tops of the mountains 
ſhake about them. Th. poet tells us, that Pluto him- 
telf, whote habitatica was in the very centre of the 


earth, was to attrightcd at the ſhock, that he leapt on 
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his throne. Homer afterwards deſcribes Vulcan as pour- 
ing down a ſtorm of fire upon the river Xanthu-, and 
Minerva as throwing a rock at Mars; who, he tells us, 
covered ſeven acres in its fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his battle of the gods 
every thing that is great and terrible in nature, Milton 
has filled his fight of good and bad angels with all the 
like circumſtances of horror. The thout of armies, the 
rattling of brazen chariots, the hurling of rocks and 
mountains, the earthquake, the fire, the thunder, are all 
of them employed to lift up the reader's n and 
give him a fuitable idea of fo great an action. With 
what art has the poet repreſented the whole body of the 
earth trembling, even before it was created! 


All heav'n reſounded, and had earth been then, 
All carth had to its centre thook: 


In how ſublime and juſt a manner d es he afterwards 
deſcribe the whole heaven ſhaking under the wheels of 
the Methalt's chariot, with that exception tv the throue 
of God ! 2 


————Cnder his burning wheels 
The ſtedfaſt Empyrean thook throughout, 
All but the throne itſelf of God—— 


Notwithſtanding, the Meffiah appears clothed with fo 
much terror and majeſty, the poet has ſtill found means 
to make his readers conceive an idea of hun beyond what 
he himſelf is able to deſcribe: 


Vet half his firength he put nat forth, but check'd 
His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 


Not to deſtroy, but rout them out of heaven. 


In a word, Milton's genius, which was fo great in 
itſelf, and ſo ſtrengthened by all the helps of learning, 
appears in tliis book every way equal to his ſubject, which 
was the molt tublime that could enter into the thoughts 


of a poet. . arts of affecting the mind, 
2 he 
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he knew it was neceſſary to give it certain reſting · places, 
and nities of recovering itſelf from tune to time 
he has therefore with great addreſs interſperſed feveral 
ches, reflexions, ſimilitudes, and the hike reliefs to 
iwerfify his narration, and eaſe the attention of the 
reader, that he might come freth to his great action ; and 
by ſuch a contraſt of ideas, have a more lively taſte of the 
nouler parts of his deſcription. L 


No. CCCXXXIV. MONDAY, MARCH 24. 


Voluifti, in ſao genere, unumquemque noſtrum 
quaſi quendam eſſe Roſc ium, dixiſtique non tam ea qu 
recta eſſent probari, quam quæ prava ſunt faſtidiis ad- 
hære ſcere. 


You would have each of us be a kind of Roſcius in his 
way ; and you have faid, that men are not fo much 
pleaſed with what is right, as diſguſted at what is wrong, 


122 of a thing, which at firſt fell into contempt 
with us for want of confideration. The real uſe of a 
certain qualification (which the wiſer part of mankind 
look upon as at beſt an indifferent thing, and generally a 
frivolous circumſtance) ſhews the ill conſequence of ſuch 
prepoſſeſſions. What I mean, is the art, ſkill, accom- 
pliſhment, or whatever you will call it, of dancing. I 
knew a gentleman of great abilities, who bewailed the 
want of this part of his education to the end of a very 
honourable lite. He obſerved that there was not occaſion 
for the common uſe of great talents ; that they are but 
ſeldom in demand ; and that theſe very great talents were 


—— 


JT is very natural to take for our whole lives a light im- 


often rendered uſeleſs to a man for want of ſmall attain- 


ments. A good mien (a becoming motion, geſture, and 
aſpect) is natural to — men; but even hoſe would 
be highly more graceful in their carriage, if what they do 


from 
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from the force of nature were conſirmed and heightened 
from the force of reaſon. To one who has not at all 
conſidered it, to mention the force of reaſon on ſuch a 
ſubject, will appear fantaſtical; but when you have a 
kitle attended to it, an aſſembly of men will have you 
another vicw ; and they will tell you, it is evident from 
plain and infallible rules, why this man with thoſe - 
beautiful features and well-faſhioned perſon, is not fo 
agreeable as he who fits by him without any of thoſe ad- 
vantages. When we read, we do it without any exerted 
act of memory that preſents the ſhape of the letters; but 
habit makes us do it mechanically, without ſtaying, hke 
children, to recollect and join thoſe letters. A man who 
has not had the regard of his geſture in any part of his 
education, will find himſelf unable to act with freedom 
before new company, as a child that is but now learning 
would be to read without hefiration. It is for the ad- 
vancement of the pleafure we receive in being 3 
to each other in ordinary life, that one would with danc- 
ing were generally underſtood as conducive as it really is 
to a proper deportment in matters that appear the moſt 
remote from it. A man of learning and ſenſe is diſtin- 
guiſhed from others as he is ſuch, though he never runs 
upon points too difficult for the reſt of the world; in like 
mauner the reaching out of the arm, and the moſt ordi- 
nary motion, diſcorers Whether a man ever learnt to 
know what is the true harmony and compoſure of his 
limbs and countenance. Whoever has ſeen Booth in the 
character of Pyrrhus, march to his throne to receive 
Oreſtes, is convinced that majeſtic and great conceptions 
are expreſſed in the very ſtep; but ——_ though no 
other man could perform tnat incident as well as he 
docs, he himſelf would do it with a yet greater elevati- 
on, were he a dancer. This is fo dangerous a ſubject to 
treat with gravity, that I ſhall not at preſent enter into 
t any further; but the author of the following letter 
has treated it in the effay he ſpcaks of in ſuch a manner, 
that I am beholden to him for a reſolution, that I will 
never hereafter think meanly of any thing till I have 


heard what they who have another opinion of it have to 
lay in its defence. 


F 3 « Mr, 
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6 Mr. Shecteitor, 


* SINCE chere are ſcarce any of the arts or ſcienees 
that have not been recommended to the world by the 
pens of ſome of the profeſſors, maſters, or lovers of them, 
whereby the uſefulneſs, excellence, and benefit ariſing 
from them, both as to the ſpeculative and practical part, 
have been made public, to the great advantage and im- 
provement of ſuch arts and ſciences, why ſhould danc- 
ing, an art celebrated by the ancients in fo extraordi 
a manner, be totally neglected by the moderns, and 
deſtitute of any pen to recommend its various 
and ſubſtantial merit to mankind ? 

The low ebb to which dancing is now fallen, is alto- 
gether owing to this filence. The art is eficemed only 
as an amuſing trifle; it lies altogether uncultivated, and 
is unhappily fallen under the imputation of illiterate and 
mechanic: and as Terence, in one of his prologues, 
complains of the rope-dancers drawing all the ſpeCtators 
from his play, ſo may we well fay, that capering and 
tumbling is now preferred to and ſupplies the place of 
juſt and regular dancing on our theatres. It is therefore, 
in my opinion, high time that ſome one ſhould come to 
its aſſiſtance, and relieve it from the many groſs and 
growing errors that have crept into it, and overcaſt in 
real beauties ; and to ſet dancing in its true light, would 
ſhew the uſefulueſs and elegance of it, with the pleature 
and inftruftion produced it; and alſo lay down 
ſome fundamental rules, that might ſo tend to the im- 

ement of its prof ſſors, and information of the 
— that the firſt might be the better enabled 


to perform, and the ndered more of 
judging, what is (if ode thing) war apy this 
art, 


* To encourage therefore ſome ingenious pen capable 
of fo generous an undertaking, and in ſome meaſure to 
relieve dancing from the diſadvantages it at preſent lies 
under, I, who teach to dance, have attempted a ſmall 
treatiſe as an eſſay towards an hiſtory of dancing; in 


which I have inquired into its antiquity, original, a” 
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uſe, and ſhewn what eſteem the ancicnts had for it: I 
have likewiſe confidered the nature and perfection of all 
its ſeveral parts, and how beneficial and delightful it is, 
both as a qualification and an exerciſe ; and endeavoured 
w anſwer all objections that have been maliciouſly raiſed 
againſt it. I have eeded to give an account of the 
particular dances of the Greeks and Romans, whether 
igious, warlike, or civil; and taken particular notice 
of that part of dancing relating to the ancient ſtage, and 
in which the pantomimes had fo great a ſhare ; nor have 
deen — in giving an hiſtorical account of ſome 
particular maſters excellent in that ſurpriſing art. After 
which, I have advanced ſome obſervations on the mo- 
dern dancing, both as to the ſtage, and that part of it, ſo 
abſolurely neceſſary for the qualification of gentlemen and 
ladies; and have — with ſome ſhort * on 
the origin and progreſs of the character by which dances 
are writ down, and communicated to oy maſter from 
another. If ſome great genius after this would ariſe, and 
advance this art to that perfection it ſcems capable of re- 
ceiving, what might not be expected from it | For if we 
conſider the origin of arts and ſciences, we ſhall find that 
fome of them took riſe from beginnings ſo mean and 
2 that it is very wonderful to think that ever 
—— ſtructures ſhould have been raiſed upon 

ſuch ordinary foundations. But what cannot a great 
Who would have thought that the clan- 
s noiſe of a ſmith's hammer ſhould have given the 


f 
: 


| Jars philoſopher, to 
mprove this hint, ſuſpends different weights by ſprings 
of the ſame bigneſs, and found in like manner that the 
ſounds anſwered to the weights. This being diſcovered, 


he finds out thoſe numbers which produced ſounds that 
were conſonants * as, that two ſtrings of the ſame ſub- 
fance and tenſion, the one being double the length of 
the other, give that interval which is called Diapaſon, or 

an 
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an eighth; the fime was alſo effected from two ftringy 
of the fame lenyth and ſize, the one having four times 
the teuſion of the other. By theſe ſteps, from ſo mean 
a beginning, did this great man reduce, what was only 
before noiſe, to one of the moſt delightful fciences, by 
marrving it to the mathematics; and by that means 
cauſed it t be one of the moſt abſtract and demonſtrate 
of ſciences. M ho knows therefore but motion, whether 
decorous or repreſentative, may not (as it feems highly 
probable it may) be taken into conſideration by fome 
perſon capable of reducing it into a regular ſcience, 
th not ſo demouſtrative as that proceeding from 
founds, vet ſufficient to intitle it to a place among the 
magnifved arts. 

Now, Mr. Spectator, as vou have declared yourſelf 
viſitor of dancing-tchools, and this being an undertaking 
which more immediately reſpects them, I think myſzlf 
indiſpenſably vbliged, before I proceed to the publica- 
ti n of this my effay, to atk vour advice; and bold 
abſolutely neceflary to have your approbation ; and in 
order to recommend my treatiſe to the perutal of the 
parents of fach as learn to dance, as well as to the 
| ladics to whom, as viſitor, you ought to be guat- 


ian. 


Salop, March 19, J am, Sir, 
171112. 
* Your moſt humble ſervant.” 
—— —— ——_—___—_—_— 
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R<fpicere exemplar vitæ m rumque jubcbo 
Ductum imitaturem, & veras hinc ducore voces. Hot 


Thoſe are the likeft copies, which are drawn 
From the original of homan lie. Ros co von. 


NIV friend Sir Roger de C:verley, when we laſt met 


together at tlie cab, told me that he had a great 
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mind to ſee the new tragedy with me, aſſuring me at the 
fame time, that he had not been at a play theſe twenty 
years. The laſt I ſaw, ſaid Sir Roger, was the Commit- 
ze, which I ſhould not have gone to neither, had not I 
— — before · hand that it was a good church - of- Eng- 
He then proceeded to inquire of me who 
= Difire cd Mother was; * upon hearing that ſhe 
was Hector's widow, he told me that her huſband was a 
brave man, and that when he was a ſchool-boy he had 
read his life at the end of the diction My friend 
ned me, in the next place, if there would nor =_ 
in coming home late, in cafe the Mohocks ſhould 
I affure you, fays he, I thought I had fallen 


de 
mto their hands laſt night; for I obſerved two or three 


luſty black men that followed me half way up Fleet - ſtreet, 
and mended their pace behind me, in 1 I pur 
on to get away from them. You muſt know, continued 
the knight with a ſmile, I fancied they had a mind to 
hunt me; for I remember an honeſt gentleman in my 
neighbourhood, who was ſerved fuch a trick in king 

Charles the Second's time; for which reaſon he has not 
ventured himſelf in town ever fince. I might have ſhewn 
them very ſport, had this been their deſign ; for as 
I am an ol — amd I ſhould have turned and 
and have played them a thouſand tricks they had never 
ſeen in their lives before. Sir Roger added, that if theſe 
gentlemen had any ſuch intention, they did not ſucceed 
very well in it; for I threw them out, ſays he, at the end 
of Norfolk-ſtreet, where I doubled the corner and 
helter in my lodgings before they could imagine nt 
was become of me. However, ſays the knight, if Capt. 
Sentry will make one with us t5-morrow night, and if 
you will both of you call upon me about four o'clock, 
that we may be at the houſe before it is full, I will have 
my own coach in readineſs to attend you; for John tells 
me he gas got the fore-wheels mended. 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me there at the 
appointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothing, for that he 
had put on the fame ſword which he made uſe of at the 
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battle of Stcenkirk. Sir Roger's ſervants, and ai 
the reſt my old fr end the butler, had, I found, provi 
themiclves with wood oaken plants, to attend their maſter 
upon this occaſion, When we had placed him in his 
coach, with mviclf at his left hand, the captain before 
him, and his butler at the head of Ins footmen in the 
rear, we contro ed him in tafety to the play-houte, where 
aſter having marched up the entry in good order, the 
captain and | went in with him, and feared him betwixt us 
in the pit. As toon +5 tc houſe was fuil, and the candles 
lighted, my old friend food up and looked about him 
with that pleaſure winch a mind featoned with huma- 
nity naturally feels in wet at the Hyht of a multitude of 
ple who leem pleated with one another, and partake 
of the fame commou entertainment. LI could not but 
fancy to mvle!;, as the vid man ftood up in the middle of 
the pit, that he made a very proper center to a tragic au- 
dience. Upon the entering of Pyrrhus, the knight told 
me that he did not believe the King of France hunſelf 
had a better ſtrut. 1 was indeed very attentive to my old 
friend's remarks, becauſe 1 looked upon them as a 
iece of natural criticiim, and was well pleaſed to hear 
Fim, at the condluton of at every feence, telling me 
that he couid nut imagine how the play would end. 
One while hc appeared much concerned tor Andromache; 
and a little While after as much for Hermione ; and 
Was eXxticacy puzzled to think what would become of 
Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Roger faw Andromache's obſtinate refuſal 
to er lover, noportumitics, he whit red me in the ear, 
that he was lure the would never have him; to which he 
addud!, with a more than ordmary vehemence, you can't 
ima ime, Sir, what it is to have to do with a widow. 
Upon Pyrrhuss rhreatemng afterwards to leave her, the 
Knight ſhook his head aud muttered to himtelf, Ay, doif 
you Can. This part dwelt ſo much upon my friend's 
imagination. that at the clofe of the third act, as 1 was 
thinking of fomerhing ciſe, he whiſpered me in my eat, | 


Theſe widows, Sir, arc the moſt perverſe creatures in the | 
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THE SPECTATOR, 59 
warld. But pray, favs he, vou that are a critic, is the 
play according to your dramatic rules, as vou call them? 
Should your people in tragedy a wavs talk to be under- 
food? Why, there is not a lingic ſeutence in this play 
that I do not know the meaning of, 

The fourth act very luckily begun before bad time 
w give the old genticman an 3 ter, Weli, lays the 
knight, fitting down with great lotistaction, I ſuppoſe 
we are now to fee Heetor's ghaft. Heu renewed 
his attention, and, from tine to tune, fl; iin the 
widow. He made, indecel, a lutle miſtake >» io one of 
her pages, whom at his fuft entering he tot tor Aſtva- 
rat; but quickly fer himſelf right in that particular, 
though, at the ſame time, he owned he ſhould have been 
very glad to have ſeen the little bov, who, favs he, 
mult needs be a very tine child by the account that is 
given of him. Upon Hermione's go og off with a me- 
race to Pyrrhus, the audience gave a loud clap, to which 
Sir Roger added, On my word, a notable young bag- 

[ 


As there was a very remarkable ſilence and ſtilneſs in 
the audience during the whole action, it was natural for 
them to take the opportunity of theſe intervals between 
the acts, to expreſs their opinion of the plavers, and of 
their reſpeCtive parts. Sir Roger hearing a cluſter of 
them praiſe Oreſtes, ſtruck in with them, and told them 
that he thought his friend Pylades was a very ſenſible 
man. As they were afterwards applauding Pyrrhus, Sir 
Roger put in a ſecond time: and let me tell you, ſays he, 
though he ſpeaks but little, I like the old fellow in 
whitkers as well as any of them. Captain Sentry iceing 
two or three wage, who fat near us, lcan with an atten» 
ure car towards Sir Roger, and fearing left they ſhould 
make the Knight, plucked him by the elbow, and whif- 
pered fomerhing in his ear that laſted till the opening of 
the fifth act. The knight was wonderfully attentive to 
the account which Orclics gives of Pyrrhus's death; 
and ar the concluſion of it, told me it was ſuch a bloody 
pi<ce of work, that he was glad it was not duac upon the 

ſtage. 
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ſtage. Seeing afterwards Oreſtes in his raving fit, he 
grew more than ordinary ferious, and took occafion ts 
moralize (in his way) upon an evil conſcience, adding, 
that Oreſtes in his madneſs, looked as if he faw ſome- 
thing. 

Do co te bf ce came into the houſe, ſo we 
were the laſt that went out of it; being reſolved to have 
a clcar paſſage for our old friend, whom we did not care 
to venture among the juſtling of the crowd, Sir Roger 
went out fully fati>fied with his entertainment, and we 
guarded hun to his lodging in the fame manner that we 
brought him to the play-houſe ; being highly pleaſed, for 
my own part, r of the ex- 
cellent piece which had been preſented, but with the 


ſatisfaction which it had given to the old man. L. 
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Ko. Cccxxxvl. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26. 


—— —-Clamant periifſe pudorem 
Cuneti pene patres, ea cum reprehennere conor, 
Que gravis F.ſopus, quæ doctus Roſcius egit ; 
vel quia nil rectum, niſi quod placuit ſibi, ducunt ; 
vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, et, quæ 
Imberbes didicere, fencs pe: denda fateri, Hor. 


IMITATED. 
One tragic ſentence if I dare deride, 
Which Betterton's grave action dignify'd, _ 
Or well-mouth'd Booth with emphaſis proclaims 
(Though but, perhaps, a muſter-roll of names) 
How will our fathers riſe up in a rage, 
And ſwear, all ſhame is loft in George's age 
You'd think no fools diſgrac'd the former re gn, 
Did not ſome grave examples yet remain, 
Who ſcorn a lad ſhould teach his father ſkill, 
And, having once been wrong, will be fo fill. Pops. 


Mr. Speftator, 


As you are the daily endeavourer to promote learnin 
A and — think myſelf obliged to — by 
to your conſideration whatever may promote or prejudice 
them. There is an evil which has iled from gene- 
ration to generation, which irs and tyrannical 
cuſtom continue to ſupport * your Spectatorial 
authority will give a ſeaſonable check to the of the 
infection; I mean old mens overbearing ſtrongeſt * 
ſeaſe of their juniors by the mere force of ſeniority; ſo 
that for a young man in the bloom of life and vigour of 
age to give a reaſonable contradiction to his „ Is 
an unpardonable infolence, and regarded as a 
I 
5 


reverſing the decrees of nature. I am a young man, 


. confeſs, yet I honour the gray head as much as any 


one 
however, when, in company with old men, I hear them 
: G ſpeak 
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ſpeak obſcurely, or reaſon prepoſtcronly (into which 
ablu: ile, preiudice, pride, or imereſt, wall {om ctunes 
throw the wilelt) I count it no crime 0 rechity their rea- 
ning e. mlcts confcience mult truckle to ceremony, and 
truth tall a {aciniice to comnlatiance, eu {tr nuclt ar- 
guments 4s cucrvated, and the bricht.{ cv; ace diſap- 
pears, before thoſe tremendny ret lonings and da? ling 
ditcoverics of venerable old ave; vou arc voung Zuldy- 
headed fellows, you have not yet had experience of the 
world. Thus we voung folks find our ambition cramped, 
and our lazinefs m1 ged, hoce, while voung, we hare 
lit le room to diſplay ourfelves; aud, when old, the 
weakneſs of nature muſt paſs. for ſtrength of fene, and 
we hope that hoary heads will rafe us above the attacks 
of contradiction. Now, Sir, as vou would euliven our 
actwityv in the purſuit of learning, take our calc into 
— 4 and, with a glos on brave Elitu's ſenti- 
ments, ert the rights of yourh, and prevent the perni- 
cious incro:chm<nts of age. The gencrous reaton'nys of 
that gallant youth would adorn your paper; and [ — 
you would iniert them, not doubting Fur that they wi 
give good entertainment to the moſt intelligeut of your 
re ders.“ 
* So theſe three men ceaſed to anſwer Job, becaule he 
was righteous in his own eves, Then was Kindled the 
wrath of Elihu the fon of Barachel the Buzitc, of he 
kindred of Ram; ay1inſt Jon was his wrath Kindicd, 
becaul-: he ;uſtified himſcit rather than God. Alto 
againlt his three friends was lis wrath kindled, becauſe 
they had found no anſwer, and yet had condemned 
Job. Now Elihu had waited till Job had ſpoken, be- 
cauſe they were elder than he. When Elihu ſaw there 
was no anſwer in the mouth of theſe three men, then 
his wrath was Kindled. And El.hu the fon of Bars 
hcl the Buzite, anfwered and fud, 1 am young and ye 
are very old, wherefore I was afraid, and durſt not 
ſhew you mine opinion. I faid, davs ſhould ſpeak and 
multi de of years ſhould na witdom. But theres 
a fp rit in man; and the infprration of the A.mighty 
81 cli Lew undertaniung. Great men arc avr : — 
« wv ; 
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« wiſe; neith:r do the aged underſtand judgment. 
Therefore I hid, hearken unto me, I alto will ſhew 
© mine opmion. Puholi I nitec for your rds; I gave 
Cer to vour re. {oms, whilt you ſearched out what to 
« fav, Yea, attended ata voug and behold chere was 
non of you that coavimerd Job, or that aatwered his 
words; Icft vou ſhould tay, we bave found out wile 
dom; God taruſteth lum down, not man. Now he 
© hath nor directed bis words avtinf me; neither will 1 
anti er lin with our fpecches, They were amazed, 
© they a4 1 ered no more; they left off ipcaking. When 
© I had waited (for they ipake not, but ſtood fill and 
* anſwered no more) I faid, I will anſwer alfo my part, 
I alſy wil ſhew mine opinion. For 1 am full of 
© mart r, the ſpirit within me conftraineth me. Behold, 
* my he ly is as wine which nath no vent; it is ready to 
© burſt he new bottles, I will ſpeak that I may be re- 
* frethed; I will open my lips and anſwer. Let me not, 
© I pray you, accapt any man's perſon, neither let me 
$ vive flattcring titles unt man. For I know not to give 
„ flatrering titles; in ſo ding my Maker would ſoon 


s take me away.“ 


6 Mr, Sho ator, 


© I HAVE formerly read with great ſatisfaftion your 
papers about idols and the behaviour of gentlemen in 
thoſe coftce-houſes here women officiate, and impati- 
ently waited to fee you take India and China ſhops into 
conſideration; but fince you have paſſed us over in 
ſilence, either that you have not as yet thought us worth 
your notice, or that the grievances we je under have 
eicaped your diſcerning eye, I m iſt make my complaints 
ty vou, and am encouraged to do it hows you ferm a 


little at leifure at this preſent writing. I am, dear Sir, 
ove of the top china-women about town; and, though I 
lay it, keep as g. things, and receive as fine company 
as any 0” his end of the town, let the other be who ſhe 
will; in thort, I am in a fair way to be eaſy, were it not 
for a club of female rakes, who under pretence af taking 
their innocent rambles, forſooth, and diverting the ſplecn, 

G 2 ſeldom 
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ſeldom fail to plague me twice or thrice a day to cheapen 
tea, or buy a Kreen: What e!fe fiould they mean? as 
they often repeat it. Theſe rakes are your idle ladies of 
faſhion, who, having nothiag to do, employ themſelves 
in tumbling over my ware. One of theſe no cu ſtomen 
(for by the way they ſeldom or never buy any thing) 
calls for a ſet of rea diſhes, another for x baſon, a third 
for my beſt green-tca, and even to the punch bowl, 
there's ſcarce a piece in my ſhop bur muſt be diſplaced, 
and the whole agreeable architecture diſordered ; to tliat 
I can compare them to nothing but the night-goblins 
that take a pleaſure to overtern the diſpoſition of plates 
and diſhes in the kitchens of your houſewifely maids, 
Well, after all this racket and clatter, this is too dear, 
that is their averſion ; another thing is charming, but 
not wanted; the ladies are cured of the ſpleen, but I am 
not a ſhilling the better for it. Lord! What ſiguifies 
one poor pot of ten, conſidering the truuble they pur me 
to? Vapours, Mr. Spectator, are terrible things; for 
though I am not poſſeſſed by them myſelf, I ſuſter more 
from them than if I were. Now I muſt beg you to ad- 
moniſh all ſuch day-goblins to make fewer vilits, or to be 
leſs troubleſome when they come to one's ſhop; and to 
convince them that we honeſt ſhopkeepers hare fomerhin 
detter to do than to cure folks of the vapours gratis. 


oung ſon of mine, a ſchool-boy, is my ſecretary; fol 
fo you'll make allowances. ” P ; 


J am, Sir, 
© Your conftant reader, 
March the 224. © and very humble ſervant, 
T © REBECCA the diſtreſſed.“ 
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Fingit equum terera docilem cervice magiſter, 
Ire viam quam monlirat eques— Ho, 


The jockey trains the young and tender horſe 
While yet folt-mouth'd, and breeds him to the courſe. 
REECH. 


[HAVE lately received a third letter from the gentle- 
man who has already given the public two eſſays up- 
on education. As his thoughts ſeem to be very juſt and 
new upon this ſubject, I ſhall communicate them to the 


cre 


6 Yr, 

© IF I had not been hindered by ſome extraordinary 
buſineſs, I ſhould have ſent you ſooner my further 
thoughts upon education. You may pleaſe to remember 
that in my laſt letter I endeavoured to give the beſt rea- 
ſons that could be urged in favour of a private or public 
education, Upon the whole it may perhaps be thought 
that I ſeemed rather inclined to the latter, though at the 
ſame time I confeſſed that virtue, which ought to be our 
— evadaoadheuet hag. axteetag 

mer. 

] intend therefore, in this letter, to offer at methods, 
by which I conceive boys might be made to improve in 
virtue as they advance in letters. 

* | know that in moſt of our public ſchools vice is 
puniſhed and diſcouraged, whenever it is found out; but 
this is far from being ſufficient, unleſs our youth are at 
the ſame time taught to form a right judgment of things, 
and to know what is properly virtue 
Io this end, whenever they read the lives and ac- 
tions of ſuch men as have been famous in their genera-- 
tion, it ſhould not be thought enough to make them 
barely underſtand fo many Greck or Latin ſentences, but 
they mould be aſked their opinion of ſuch an action or 

G3 laying, 
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ſaying, and obliged to give their reaſons why they take it 
to be good or bad. By this means they would infentibly 
arrive at proper notidus of courage, temperance, honour, 
and juſtice. 
6 There muſt be great care taken how the example of 
any particular perſon is recommended to them in groſs; 
inſtead of which they ouyht to be taught wherein ſuch a 
man, though great in ſome reſpects, was weak and faul 
in others. For want of this great caution, a boy is often 
dazzled with the luſtre of a great character, that he con- 
founds its beauties with its blemiſhes, and looks even 
upon the faulty parts of it with an eve of admiration. 
I have » 1, wondered how Alexander, who was 
naturally of a generous and merciful diſpoſition, came to 
be guilty of fo barbarous an action as that of dragging 
the governor of a town after his chariot, I Know this is 
generally aſcribed to his paſſion for Homer; bur I lately 
met with a paſſage in Plutarch, which, if I am nor very 
much miſtaken, till gives us a clearer light into the mo- 
tives of this action. Plutarch tells us, that Alexander 
in his youth had a maſter named Lyſimachus, who, 
though he was a man deſtitute of all polirencts, ingrati- 
ated himſelf both with Philip and his pupil, and became 


the ſecond man at court, by calling the king Peleus, the 
prince Achilles, and himſelf Pheenix. It is no wonder 


if Alexander, having been thus uſed not only to admire 
but to onate Achilles, ſhould think it glorious to 
imitate him in this piece cf cruelty and extravagance. 
To carry this thought yet further, I ſhall ſubmit it 
to your conſiderati n, whether inſtead of a theme or copy 
of verſes, which are the uſnal exerciſes, as they are called 
in the ſchool-phraſe, it would not be more proper that a 
bov ſhould be taſked once or twice a week to write down 
his opinion of ſuch perſons and things as occur to him in 
his reading; that he ſhould deſcant upoa the actions of 
Turnus or Eneas, ſhew wherein they excelied or were 
defeftive, cenſure or approve any particular action, ab- 
ferve how it might have been carricd to a r degree 


of perfection, and how it exceeded or fell ſhort of anv- | 
ther, He might at the fame time mark what was moral 
| ia | 
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in any ſpeech, and how far it agreed with the character 
of the perion ſpeaking. This exerciſe would foon 
frengrhen his judgment in what is blameable or praiſe- 


worthv, and give him an carly ſeaſoning of morality. 

Next to thoſe examples which may be met with in 
books, I very much approve Horace's way of ferting be- 
fore youth the infamous or honourable characters of their 
contemporaries ; that tells us, this was the method 
his father made uſe of to incline him to any particular 
virtue, or give him an averſion to any particuiar vice. If, 
favs Horace, my father adviſed me to live within bounds, 
aad be contented with the fortune he thould leave me, 
d / not you fer (favs he) the miſerable condition of Bur- 
rus, and the fon of Albus? Let tie misfortunes of thoſe 
two wretches teach you to avoid luxury and extrava- 
gance. It he would infpire me with an abhorrence to 
debauchery, do not (ſays he) make yourſelf like Secta- 
nus, when vou may be happy in the enjoyment of law- 
ful pleaſures. How ſcand.:lous (favs he) is the character 
of Trebonius, who was latcly caught in bed with another 
man's wife! To illuftrare the furce of this method, the 
poet adds, That as a headſtrong patient, who will not at 
nrſt follow his phyſician's preicriptious, grows orderly 
when he hea. s that his neighbours dic all about him; fo 
youth is often frighted from vice, by hearing the ill re- 
port it brings upon others. 

Xenophon's ſchools of equity, in his life of Cyrus 
the Great, are ſufficiently famous. He tells us rhat the 
Perſian children went to ſchool. and employed their time 
as diligently in learning the principles of juſtice and ſo- 
briety, as the vourh in other countries did to acquire the 
moſt difficult arts and ſciences; their governors ſpent 
moſt part of the day in hearing their mutual accuſations 
one againſt the other, whether for violence, cheating, 
ſlander, or ingratitude; and taught them how to give 
judgment againſt rhofe who were found to be any ways 
guilty of theſe crimes. I omit the ſtory of the long and 
ſhort coat, for which Cyrus himſelf was puniſhed, as a 
cale equally known with any in Littleton. 


The 
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The method, which Apulcius talls us the Indian 
Grmuotophiſts took to educate their diſciples, is frill 
more cu ious and remarkable. His words ate as follow: 
when their dinner 1+ ready, before it is ſerved up, the 
matters inquire of every particular ſcholar how he has 
employed his time ſince ſun-riting; ſome of them an- 
wer, that having been choſen as arviters between 
two perſons, they have co:npoſed their differences, and 
made them friends; ſome, that thev have been execut- 
ing the orders of their parents; and others, that they 
have either found out ſomething new by their own ap- 

lication, or learnt it from the inſtructions of their fel. 
— but if there happens to be any one among them 
who cannot make it appear that he has employed the 
morning to advantage, he is immediately excluded from 
the company, and obliged to work while the reſt arg at 
dinner. 

It is not impoſſible, that from theſe ſeveral ways of 
producing virtue in the minds of buys, tome general me- 
thod might be invented. What 1 would endeavour to 
inculcate, is, that our youth cannot be too ſoon taught the 
principles of virtue, ſceing rhe tirtt impreſſions which are 
made on the mind are always the ſtrongeſt. 

* The Archbiſhop of Cambray makes Telemachus 
_ fay, that, though he was vouny in years, he was old 

in the art of knowing how to keep both his own and his 
friends ſecrets. When my farner, fays the prince, 
went to the ſiege of Troy, he rovk me on his knees, 
and after having embraced and bleſſed me, as he was 
ſurrounded by the nobles of Ithaca, O my fri. nd>, ſays 
he, into your hands | commit the education of my 
fon; if you ever loved his father, ſhew it in your care 
towards him ; but above all, do not omit to form him 
juſt, fincere, and faithful in keeping a ſecret. Theſe 
words of my father, ſays Telemachus, were continuaily 
repeated to me by his friends in his abſence ; who made 
no tcruple of communicating to me their uneaſineſs to 
fee mv mother furrounded with lovers, and the meaſures 
they deſigned to take on that occaſion. He adds, that 
he was lo raviſhed at being thus treated like a man, and 
al 
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at the confidence repoſed in him, that he never once 
abuſed it; nor could all the inſinuations of his father's 
rivals ever Set him to betray what was committed to him 
under the ſcal of ſecrecy. 

There is kardly any virtue which a lad might not 
thus learn by practice and example. 

have heard of a good man, who uſed at certain 
times to give his ichola's fixpence a- piece, that they 
might tell him the next day how they had employed it. 
The third part was always to be lai-l out in charity; and 
every boy was blamed or commended as he could make 
it * he had choſen a nt object. 

la ſhort, nothing is more wanting to our public 
ſchools, than that the maſters of them ſhould uſe the 
fame care in faſhioning the manners of their ſcholars, as 
in forming their tongues to the learned Janguages. 
Wherever the former is omitted, I cannot help agreeing 
with _ Locke, That a man muſt have a very — 
ralue words, when, preferring the languages 
the Greeks and Romans 4 that which made them fuch 
brave men, he can think it worth while to hazard the 
— of his fon for a little Greek and 

As the ſubject of this eſſay is of the higheſt im- 
portance, and what I do not remember to have yet ſeen 


| treated by any author, I have ſent you what occurred 


w me on it from my own obſervation or reading; and 
— you may either ſuppreſs or publiſh as you think 


« I am; Sir, 
« Yours, &c.“ 
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No. CCCXXXVIII. FRIDAY, MARCH 2:8, 


NI furt nuquam 
Jam diſpar tbi 


Hom, 


Made up of nought but inconſiſtencics. 


I FIND the tragedy of The Diſtreſſed M: ther is pub- 
liſhed ro-day : the author of the prologuu, 1 ſuppoſe, 
pleads an old excuſe I have read fomew ere of being dull 
with deſigu; and the gentleman who vrit the protugue, 
has, to my knowledge, fo much of greater meunent to 
value himiclf upon, that he will cally foreive me for 
publithing the exceptions made againft Gairty at the end 
of ſerious entertainments, in the following letter, I 
ſhould be more unwilling to pardon him. than any body, 
a practice which cannot have any i contequence, but 


from the abilities of the perſon who is guilty of it. 


« Mr. Speftator, 


© I HAD the happineſs the other night of ſitting very 
near you and your worthy friend Sir Roger, at the 
acting of the new tragedy, which you have in a late 

per or two fo juſtly recommended. I was highly 
pleaſed with the advantageous ſituation Fortune had 
given me in placing me fo near two gentlemen, from 
one of which I was fure to hear ſuch reflections on 
the ſeveral incidents of the play as pure nature ſug- 
geſted; and from the other, ſuch as flowed from the 
exacteſt art and judgment: though muſt confeſe that 
my curiofity led me fo much ta obſerve the Knight's 
reflect ions, that T was not fo well at Icifure to improve 
myſelf by yours. Nature, 1 found, plazed her part 
in the knicht pretty well, till at the laſt concluding 
lines ſhe intel, forfook hun. You mutt know, Sir, 
that it is always my cutton, when I have been well en- 
tertained at a new travedy, to make my retrcat before 
the facetious epilogue emets ; not but that thote pieces 
aic often very well writ; but having paid down Le 
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half crown, and made a fair purchaſe of as much of 
the pleaſing melancholy as the poet's art can afford me, 
or my ow: nature admit of, | am willing to carry 
nc of it heme with me; and cannot endure to be at 
mee tricked out of all, though by the wittieſt dexte- 
my in the world. Herwever, I Kept my teat the other 
wht, in hopes of findiag my own ſentiments of this mat» 
w favoured by your friend's; when to my great ſur- 
riſe, 1 found the Knight entering with equal pleafure 
b both parts, and as much fatisficd with Ns, Old- 
I's gaicty as he hid been before with Andromache's 
games, Whether this were no more than n effect of 
ne knight's pecuhar kumaaity, pleaſed to find at laſt, 
wat after all tlie tragical doings every thing was fafe 
ad well, I don't know. But for my own part, I muſt 
cnfels I was fo dillatisfied, that 1 was forry the poet 
had fa. ed Andrymache z and could beartily have withed 
tat he had left her ſtone- dead upon rhe Hage. For you 
cumot imagiue, Mr. Spectator, the miſchief ſhe was re- 
fried to do me. I found my foul, during tae action, 
gatually worked up to the highctt pitcit ; and felt the 
exalted pathion, Which all generous minds conceive at 
the figlit of virtue in diſtretis. The impretlion, believe 
me, Sir, was fo ſtrong upon me, that I am perſuaded, 
if | had been let alon in it, I could at an extremity have 
rentured to defend vourt. If and Sir Roger againſt half a 
lure ot the tiereeſt Vohocks: but the ludicrous epilogue 
in the clole extinguithed all my ardour, and made me 
ock upon all tuch noble atchicvements as dow aright filly 
and romantic. What the reſt of the audience felt, I 
cannot fo well tell: for my ſelf I muſt declare, that at 
the end of the play I found my foul uniform, and all of 
« piece ; bu: at the end of the epilogue it wa jumbled 
together, and divided between jeit and earneſt, that if 
zou will forgive me an extravagant fancy, I will here 
kt it down. I could not but fancy, if my ul hid at 
that moment quitted my body, and deſcended ro the po- 
eical ſhades in rhe poftture it was then in, what a ſtrange 
tgute it would have made among them. They would 


kt have knuwn what to have made of my metley fpec- 


tre, 
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tre, half comic and half tragic, all over reſembling a r- 
diculou face, that at the fame time laughs on one fide 
and cries on the other. The only defence, I think, I 
have ever heard made for this, as it ſeems to me the 
moſt unnatural tack of the comic tail to the tragic head, 
is this, that the minds of the audience mult be refreſhed, 
and gentlemen and ladies not ſent away to their own 
homes with too diſmal and melancholy thoughts about 
them: for who knows the conſequence of this? We are 
much obliged indeed to the poets for the great tender. 
neſs they expreſs tor the ſafety of our p:rfons, and hear- 
tily thank them for it. Bur if that be all, pray, good 
Sir, aſſure them, that we are none of us like to come to 
any great harm; and that, let them do their beſt, ve 
ſhall in all probability live out the length of our days, 
and frequent the theatres more than ever. What make 
me more defirous to have ſome reformation of this mat- 
ter is, becauſe of an ill conſ.quence or two attending it: 
for a great many of our church-muſicians being related 
ro the theatre, have, in imitation of theſe epilogue, 
introduced in their farewell voluntarics a fort of muſic 
quite foreign to the deſiun of church -- ſervices, to the 


great prejudice af well-difpoted people. Thoſe finger- | 
> | 


ing gentlemen ſhuuld be informed that they ought 


ſuit their airs to the place and buſineſs; and that the | 
muſician is obliged to keep to the text as much as the | 


cher. For want of this, I have found by experience 


— deal of miſchict: for when the preacher has of- | 


ten, with great piety and art enough handled his fub- 


ject, and the judicious clerk has with utmoſt diligence | 


culled out two ſtaves proper to the diſcourſe, and I have 
found in myſelf and in the reſt of the pew good thought 
and diſpoſitions, they have been all in a moment diffi- 
pated by a merry jig from the organ-loft. One know 
not what further ill effects the epilogues I have been 
ſpeaking of may in time produce: bur this I am credibly 
informed of, that Paul Lorraiu has reſolved upon a very 
ſudden reformation in his tragical dramas; and thatz 
the next monthly performance, he deſigns, inſtead of : 
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lent new ballad of his own compoſing. Pray, Sir, do 
what you can to put a ſtop to theſe growing evils, 
you will very much oblige 


© Your humble ſervant, 
*PuYSIBULUS.” 


— — —ñ . 


No. CCCXXXIX. SATURDAY, MARCH 29. 


— — his exordia primis | 

Omnia, & ipſe tener mundi conereverit orbis. 

Tum durare ſolum & d ſeludetre Nerca ponto 

Cæpetiti, & rerum paulatim ſumere formas. Vine. 


He ſang the ſecret ſeeds of Nature's frame ; 

How ſcas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 

Fell through the mighty void, and in their fall 

Were blindly gather'd in this goodly ball. 

The tender foil then ſhtPning by degrees, 

Shut from the bounded earth the bounding ſeas : 

Then earth and ocean various forms diſcloſe, 

And a new ſuu to the new world arofe. DayDis, 


] ONGINUS has obſerved, that there may be a lofti- 
neſs in ſentiments where there is no paſſion; and 
brings inftances out of ancient authors to ſupport this his 
opinion. The pathetic, as that great critic obſerves, 
may anunate and inflame the fublime, but is not eſſen- 
val to it, — 2 as he further remarks, we very 
often find that thoſe who excel moſt in ſtirring up the 
palſions, very often want the talent of writing in the 
great and ſublime manner; and fo, on che contrary, Mil- 
ton has ſhewn himſelf a maſter in both theſe ways of 
writing. The feventh book, which we are now 
upon, is an inſtance of that ſublime which is not mix 
and worked up with paffion. The author appears in a 
kind of compoſed and ſedate majeſty; and though the 
fentiments do n t give ſo great an emotion as thoſe in the 
former back, they abound with as magnificent ideas, 
The finth bios, like a troubled ocean, repreſents great 
vor. V. H neſs 
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nels in conf fion; the ſeventh affects the imagination 
like rl.c ocean in a calm, and fills the mind of the reader, 
without producing in it any tiung like tumult or agita- 
tion. 

The critic above · mentior ed, among the rules which 
he lays down for ſucceeding in the fubiime way of writ- 
ing, propoſes to his reader, that he ſhould imitate the 
moſt celebrated authors who have gore before him, and 
have been engaged in works of the ſame nature; as m 
particular, that, 1f he writes on a poetical ſubject, he 
ſhould confider how Homer would have tpoken on ſuch 
an occation. By this means one great genius often 
catches the flame from another, and writes in his ſpirit, 
pithour copying tevercly after him. There are at 
ſind hing patſages in Vigil, which have been lighited 
u, by Homer. 

Milton, though his own natural ſtrength of 8 
was capable of furniſhing ot a perfect work, has doubt- 
lets very much raifed and ennobled his conceptions by ſuch 
ar. imitation a that which Longinus has recommended. 

in this book, which gives us an account of the fix 
days works, the poet received but very few afliſtances 
from heathen writers, who were ſtrangers to the wonders 
of creation. But as there are many glorious ſtrokes of 
poetry upon this ſubject in Holy Writ, the author has 
numbertet> alluſions to them through the whole courſe of 
this book. The great critic I have before mention«d, 
tough aa heathen, has taken notice of the ſublime 
manner in w hick the T.awgiver of rhe Jews has deſcribed 
the creation in the firſt chapter of Geneſis; and ther: 
are many other paſſages in ſcripture which rife upto 
the fame maicfty, where this tubje& is touched 
Nlutou has thewn his judgment very remarkably, in make 
ing ute of ſuch of theſe as were proper for bis poem, and 
in duly qualifving thofe high firains of eaſtern poetry, 
which were fuit-d to readers whole imaginations wee 
ſet to an liger pitch thau thoſe of colder climates. 

Adam's ſpeech to the ange, „ heretu he defires an 


account of what had paifed with rbe regions of nature | 


before the Cication, i VELY great aud zien. The fol- 
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lowing lines, in which he tells him that the day is not 
too far ſpent for him to enter upon ſuch a ſubject, are 
exquiſite in their kind: | 


And the great light of day yet wants to run 

Much of his race, though tt-ep, ſuſpenſe in heav'n 
Held by thy voice; thy patent voice he hears, 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 


The angel's encouraging our firſt parents in a modeſt 
wit as NK the cauſes which he aſſigns 
the creation of the world, are very juſt and beauti- 

ful. The Meſſi ih, by whom, as we are told in ſcripture, 
the heavens were made, goes forth in the power of his 
Father, ſurrounded with an hoſt of angels, and clothed 
with fuch a majeſty as becomes his entering upon a 
work, which, according to our conceptions, appears the 
utmoſt excrtion of Omnipotence. What a beautiful de- 
ſcription has our author raiſed upon that hint in one of 
the prophets! Aud behold there came four chariots 


out from between two mountains, and the mountains 
were mountains of braſs.” 


About his chariot numberleſs were pour'd 
Cherub and feraph, potentates and thrones, 
And virtues, winged fpirits, and chariots wing'd, 
From the armory of God, where ſtand of old 

+ Myriads between two brazen mountains lodg'd, 
Againſt a folemn day, harneſs d at hand; 
Celeſtial equipoge! and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them ſpirit liv d; 
Attendant on their Lord: h-av'n open'd wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmouious ſound ! 
On golden hinges moving 


I have before taken notice of theſe chariots of God, 
and of thele gates of heaven; and ſhall here only add, 
that Homer gives us the fame idea of the latter, as open- 
ing of themſelves; though he afterwards takes off from 
u, by telling us that the hours firſt of all removed thoſe 


H 2 pro- 
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prodigious hcaps of clouds which lay as a barrier before 
them 


I do not know any thing in the whole pom more 
ſublime than the defcription which follows, where the 
Metiiah is r prefi.nted at the head of his angels, as look- 
mg down into the chaos, calming its contuſion, riding 
into the midit of it, and drawing the fiiſt outline of the 
Creation. 


On heav'vly ground they food, and from the ſhore 
They view'd the vaſt immeaſurcable aby is, 
Outrageovs as the fea, dark, walleful, wild; 
Up from the bottom turn'd by turions winds | 
And ferging waves, as mountains to affaulr 
Heav'u's height, and with the centre mix the pole. 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace? 
Said then th Ornnitic word, your diſcord end: 
Nor ſtaid ; but on the wings of cherubun 
Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into chaos, and the world unborn; 
For chaos heard his voice. Him all his train 
Follzw'd in bright proceſſion, to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 
Then ffaid the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden compaſſes, prepar'd 
In God's eternal fiore to circumſcribe 
This univerte, and all created things: 
One foot he center d, and the other turn'd . 
Round, through the vaſt profundity obſcure, | 
And ſaid, Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy jult ciccumterence, O world! 


The thought of the golden compaſſes is conceived al 
together in Homer's ſpirit, and is a very noble incident 
in this wonderful defcription. Homer, when he ſpeaks 
of the gods, aſcribes to them ſeveral arms and inftru- | 
ments with the ſame greatneſs of imagination. Let the | 
reader only peruſe the Deſcription of Minerva's Ægis, 
or Buckler, in the fifth book, with her ſpear, which 
would overturn he ſquadrons; and her helmet, that 
was ſufficient to cover an army drawn out of an hundred 


cities. . | 
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ſage, a very natural inſtrument in the hand of him 
whom Plato fomewhere calls the Divine Geometrician. 
As poetry delights in clothing abſtracted ideas in allegu- 
nes and ſenſible images, we ſiud a magnificent deſcription 
of the creation formed after the fame manner in one of 
the prophets, whercia he deſcribes the Almighty Archi- 
tet as meuſuring the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
meting out the heavens with his ſpan, com 
the duſt of the earth in a meaſure, weighing the moun- 
tuns in fcalcs, and the hills in a balance. Another of 
them deſcribing the Supreme Being in this work of 
creation, repreſents him as laying the ions of the 
earth, and ſtretching a line upon it: and, in another 
place, as garnithing the heavens, ſtretching out the north 
over the empry place, and _— the carth upon no- 
thing. This laſt noble thought Milton has expreſſed in 
the follow ing verſe: 


Aud earth, fſelf-balanc'd, on her centre hung. 


The beauties of deſcription in this book lie fo very 
thick, that it is impollible or —_— them in this 
per. The has employed on them the whole energy 
Tous a. is leveral great ſcenes of the — 
riſe up to view one after another, in ſuch a manner, 
that the reader ſeems preſent at this wonderful work, 
and to ailiit among the ciirs of angels, who are the ſpec- 
tatoro of it. II glorious is the concluſion of the firſt 
day ! ; 
Thus was the ficft day ev'n and morn : 
Nor „all wacctebrated nor untuag 
By ur celeſtial choirs, when orient light 
Exhaling firſt trom dacknefs they beheld; _ 
R::th-day of heav'n and earth! with joy and ſhout 
The hollow univerſal orb they fill'd. 1 4 9 


We have the ſame elevation of thought in the third 


dy, when the mountains were brought forth, and the 
derp was made 
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Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and th- ir broad bare back? :pheave 
Into the clouds, their tops ati nd the ky : 

So high as heav'd the tumid hills, fo low 
Down funk à hollow bott om broad and deep, 
Capacivus bed of waters 


We have alſo the riſing of the whole vegetable world 
deſcribed in this day's work, which is fille d with all the 
graces that other pocts have laviſhed on their deſcription 
cf the ſpring, and leads the reader's imagination into a 
theatre equally ſurpriſing and beautiful. 

The feveral glories of the heavens make their appear - 
ance oa the fourth day. 


Firſt in his eaſt the glorious lamp was fern, 
Regent of dav, and all th' horizon round 
Inveſicd with bright rays, jocund to run 

His longitude through heav'n's high road: the gray 
Dawn and the Pleiades before him danc'd, 
Shedding fweer influence; lets bright the moon, 
But oppotite in levell'd welt was fer, 

His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From him ; for other lights the nceded none 

In that aſpect, and ſtill that diſtance keeps 

Till night; then in the cad her turn ſhe ſhines, 
Revolv'd on heav'n's great axle, and her reign 
With thouſand leſſer lights dividval holds, 
With thouſand thouſand ftars that then appear d 
Spangling the hemiſphere 


One would wonder how the poet could be ſo conciſe 
in his deſcription of the fix days works, as to com- 
prehend them within the bounds of an cpiſode, and at 
the fame time fo particular, as to give us a lively idea of 
them. This is ſtill more remarkable in his account of 
the fifth and ſixth days; in which he has drawn out to our 
view the whole animal creation, frem the reptile to the 
behemoth. As the hon and the le viathan are two of the 
nobleſt productions in the world of living creatures, the 
reader will fad a moſt exquiſite ſpirit of portry in the 

account 
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account which our author gives us of them. The ſixth 
day conc lu. es with the formation of man; upon which 
the angel takes occaſion, as he did after the battle in hea- 
ven, to remind Adam of his obedience, which was the 
principal deſign f this his viſit. 
The poer afterwards repreſents the M«fhah return ing 
into heaven, and taking a ſurvey of his great work, 
There 1- ſomething inexpreſſibiy ſublime in this part of 
the poem, where the author deſcribes that great period 
of time, filled with fo many glorious circumſtances, 
when the heavens and earth were finiſhed; when the 
Meffiah aſcended up in triumph through the everlaſting 
gates; When he looked down with plcature upon his 
new creation; when every part of nature ſeemed to 
rcjvice in its exiſtence; when the mornng-ſtars fang to- 


gether, and all the ſons of Go thouted tor joy. 


So ev'n and morn accomplith'd the fixth day; 

Yer nat til} the Creator from his work 

Defiſting, tho unwearied, up r-tura'd, 

U” to the hcav'n of heav'us, his high abode 
Thence to behold this new-created world, 

Tt” addition oi his empire, how it ſhew'd 

In protpect trom his throne ; how good, how fair, 
Aviwermg his great i414: up he rode, 

Follow'd w:th acelamati m and the found 
Svmphonicus of ten thouſand harps, that tuned 
Angelic harmonies ; the earth, the air, 

Retound ng (thou remember'ſt, for thou heard'lt ;) 
The heavens and all the conſtellations rung, 

The plavers in their ſtation liit'aing flood, 

While the bright poinp atcended jubilant. 

Open, ye everlaſting gates, they ſung, _ 

Open, ye heav*ns, your living doors ; let in 

The great Creator, from his work return'd 
Magnifizeat, his ſix days work, a world! 


I cannot conclude this hook upon the creation, with- 
out mentioning a poem which has lately appeared under 
tar title. The work was underraken under f. good an 
intention, and is executed with fo great a maſtery, that 

it 
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it deſerves to be luoked upon as one of the moſt uſeful 
and noble productions in our Engliſh verſe. The reader 
cannot but be p caſed to find the depths of philofophy 
enlivened with all the charms of try, a d to ſee to 
great a ſtrength of reaſon amidf fo beautiful a redun- 
dancy of the imagination. The author has ſhewn us 
that deſign in all the works of Nature, which neceſſarily 
lead+ us to the knowledge of its firſt cauſe. In ſhort, he 
has illuſtrated, by numberleſs and inconteſtable inſtan- 
ces, that divine wiſdom which the fon of Sirach has ſo 


nobly aſcribed ro the Supreme Being in his formation 
of the world, when he tells us, that He created her, 


and faw her, and numbered her, and poured her out 


upon all his works.” L 


——— ꝛ 
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Quis novus hic nofris ſucceſſit ſedibus hofſpes ? 
Quem felc ore terens | quam foiti peftore & armis! 
Vince. 


What chief is this that viſits us from far, 
W hoſe gallant micu befpraks him train d to war! 


I TAKE it to be the higheſt inſtance of a noble mind, 
to bear great qualities without diſcovering in a man's 
behaviour any contcioufneſs that he is ſuperior to the reſt 
of the world. Or, to fay it otherwiſe, it is the duty of a 
great perſon ſo to demean himſelf, as that w hate ver endow- 
ments he may have, he may appear to value himſelf upon 
no qualities but fuch as any man may arrive at: he 
vuvht to think no man valuable but for his public ſpiri, 
juſtice, and integrity; and all other endowments to be 
eſteemed only as they contribute to the exerting thoſe 
virtues. Such a man, if he is wiſe or valiant, knows it 
is of no conlideration to other men that he is ſo, but as 
he emplovs thote high talents for their uſe and ſervice. 
He who affects the applauſes and addreiſes of a multi- 
tude, or aflumes to himſelf a pre - eminence upon any 

other 
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other conſideration, muſt ſoon turn admiration into con- 


tempt. Ir is certain, that there can be no merit in any 
man who is not conſcious of it; but the ſenſe that it 1s 
valuable only according to the application of it, makes 
that ſuperiority amiable, which would otherwiſe be in- 
vidious. In this light it is conſidered as a thing in 
which every man bears a ſhare: it anncxes the ideas of 
digni:v, power, and fame, in an agrecable and familiar 
manner, to him who is poffcifor of it; and all men who 
are ſtrangers to him are naturally incited to indulge a 
curiolity in beholding the perſon, behaviour, feature, and 
ſhape of him, in whoſe character, perhaps, each man had 
formed ſomething in common with himſelf. 

Whether ſuch, or anv other, are the cauſes, all men 
have a yearning curiofity to behold a man of heroic 
worth; and I have had many letters from all parts of 
this kingdom, that requeſt I would give them an exact 
account of the ſtature, the mien, the aſpect of the prince 
who lately viſited England, and has done ſuch wonders 
for the hberty of Europe. It would puzzle the moſt 
curious to form to himſelf the fort of man my ſeveral 
correſpondents expect to hear of, by the action men- 
noned, when they defire a deſcription of him: there is 
always ſomething that concerns themſclves, and grow in 
out of their own circumſtances, in all their inquiries. 1 
friend of mine, in Wales, beſceches me to be very exact 
in my — . that wonderful man, who had 2 
an army an its baggage over the Alps; and, if poſ- 
ſible, to learn whether the peaſant 3 him the 
way, and is drawn in the map, be yet living. A gen- 

an from the univerſity, who is deeply intent on the 
ſtudy of humanity, defires me to be as particular, if I 
had opportunity, in obſerving the whole interview be- 
tween his highneſs and our late general. Thus do mens 
ancies work according to their ſeveral educarions and 
circumſtances; bur all pay a reſpect, mixed with admire 
ation, to this illuftrious character. I have wait. d for 
arrival in Holland, before I would let my corre- 
ents know that I have not bee: fo uncurious a 
as not to have ſcen Prince Eugene. It would 
be 
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be very difficult, as I ſaid juſt now, to anſwer every ex. 
petation of thoſe who have writ to me on that head; 
nor is it poſſible for me to find words to let one know 
what an artful glance there 1s in his countenance who 
ſurpriſed Cremona ; how daring he appears who forced 
the trenches at Turin: but in general I can fay, that he 
who beholds him, will cafily expect from him any thi 
that is to be imagined or executed by the wit or 4 
man. The prince is of that ſtature which makes a man 
moſt eaſily become all parts of exerciſe, has height to be 
etul on occaſions of ſtate and ceremony, and no leſi 
adapted for agility and diſpatch : his aſpect is ere and 
cumpoſed; his eve hvely and thoughtful, yet rather vi- 
gilaur than ſparkling ; his action and droſs the muſt 
unaginable, and his behaviour in an aſſembly peculiarly 
graceful in a certain art of mixing inſenſibly with the 
reſt, and becoming one of the company, inſtcad of re- 
ceiving the courtthip of it. The ſhape of his per- 
fon and compoſure of his limbs are remarkably ex- 
act and beautiful. There is in his looks 


tlublime, which does not feem to arife from his qus- 


lity or character, but the innate diſpoſition of his mind. 


It is apparent that he ſuffers the preſence of much 


company, inſtead of taking delight in it; and he ap- 
peared in public while with us, rather to return 
will, or ſatisfy curiofity, than to gratify any he 
hunſe f had of being popular. As his thoughts are never 
tumultuous in danger, they are as little diſcompoſed on 
occations of pomp and maynificence: a great foul is af- 
fected iu ei her caſe no further than in c ing the 
pereſt methods to extricate itlelf from them. If this 
ero has the ſtrong incentives to uncommon enterpri 
that were remarkable in Alexander, he proſecutes and 
enjovs the fame of them with the juſtneſs, propriety, and 
good ſenſe of Cæſar. It is caſy to obſerve in him a mind 
as capable of being entertained with contemplation as 
enterpriſe; a mind ready for great exploits, but nut im- 
patient for occaſions to exert itſelf. The prince has 
wituom and valour in a+ high perfection as mau can enj 
it; which noble faculties, in conjunction, baniſh 
vainglory, oſtentation, ambition, 1 
w 
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which might intrude upon his mind to make it unequal- 
Theſe habits an- qualities of foul and body render this 

onage fo extraordinary, that he appears to have no- 
thing in him but what every man thould have in him, 
the exertion of his very felf, abftrafted from the circum- 
ſtances in which Forture has placed him. Thus, were 
you to fee Prince Eugene, and were told he was a pri- 
rate gentle man, you would fay he is a man of modeſty 
and merit: ſhould you be told That was Prince Eu- 
gene, he would be diminiſhed no other» iſe, than that 
part cf your diſtant admit ation would turn into familiar 

-will. 

This I thought fit to entertain my reader with, con- 
cerning an hero who never was equalled but one 
man; over whom alſo he has this advantage, that he 
has had an opportunity to manifeſt an eſteem for him in 
his adverſity. 


—  ______———— 
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-——Revocate animos, mæſtumque timorem. 
Mute Vias. 


Reſume your courage, and diſmiſs your care. 
Du vox. 


HIN. to — my correſpondent Phy ſibulus, 
printed his letter laſt Friday, in relation to the new 


epilogue, he cannot take it amiſs if I now publiſh an- 
&%her, which I have juſt received from a gentleman who 
des not ag.ce with him in his fentiments upon that 
© Sir, 

1AM amazed to find an epilogue attacked in your 
aſt Friday's paper, which has been ſo generall y applauded 
by the town, and received ſuch honours as were never 
before given to any in an. Engliſh theatre. 

* The audience would not permit Mrs. Oldfield 8 
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off the ſtage the firſt night rill ſhe had repeated it twice: 


the ſecond night tle norte of axrora Wis as loud as be- 


fore, and the was again vbliged to fpeak it twice: the 
third night it was called for a fecond time, and in ſhort, 
contrary to all other epilogues, which are dropt after the 
third repretertation of the play, this has already been re- 
peared nine times. PEE 

* I muſt own I am the more ſurpriſed to find this 
cenſure in oppoſition to the whole town, in a paper 


which has hitherto been famous for the candour of is 


criticiſms. 
I can by no means allow your melancholy corre. 
„that the new epilogue is unnatural, becauſe it 
is gav. If Lhad a mind to be learned, I could tell him 
that the prologue and the epilogue were real parts of the 
ancient tragedy ; but every one knows that on the Brink 
ſtage they arc diſtinẽt performances by themſelves, pieces 
intirely detached from the play, and no way effential 
to it. 

* The moment the play ends, Mrs. Oldfield is no 
more Andromache, but Mrs. Oldfield ; and though the 
poet had left Andromache ftune-dead upon the ſtage, as 
your ing: niaus c rreſpondent phraſes it, Mrs. Oldfield 
might ſtill have ſpoke a merry epilogue. We have an 
inftance of this in a tragedy, where there is not only a 
death but a martyrdom. St. Catharine was there perſo- 
nated by Nell G in; the lies ſtone-dead upon the ſtage; 
but upon tho'e gentlemen offering to remove her hoch, 
whoſe buſin is it is tu carry off the flain in our Englih 
tragedies, ſhe breaks out into that abrupt beginning of 
what was a very ludicrous, but at the fame time 


a very good epilogue, 


Hol d? damn'd confounded 
I — lade * — — 18 


\ 


\ 
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© This diverting manner was always practiſed by Mr. \ 


Dryden. who, if he was nut the beſt writ-r of 
in his time, was allowed by every on: to have the bay 
pieſt tern toi a prologue or an epilogue. The epilogue 
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0 Cleomenes, Don Sebaſtian, the Duke of Guiſe, Au- 
tengzebe, and Love Triumphant, are all precedeuts of 
this nature. 

might further juſtify this priftice, by that excellent 
epilogue winch was ſp ken a few years hace, atter the 
wagely of Phædra and Hippolitus; with a great many 
others, in which the authors have endeavoured to make 
ded to 
n that 


weil as race writer of this, they have however 
x was not for want of good-will. 

I mutt further obſerve, that the gaiety of it may be 
||| the more proper, as it is at the end of a French 
piu @ fince every one knows that nation, who are gene- 
tue eltccmed to have as polite a taſte as any in Europe, 
alwavs c.ote their tragic entertainments with what the 
call 4 Perite Piece; which is purpoſely defigned to raile 
muth, and fend away the audience well-pleaſed. The 
fanc perſon, /who has ſupported the chief character in 
the trage:ly, very often plays the principal part in the 
Petite Piece; fo that I have myſelf ſcen at Paris, Oreſtes 
and Lubin acted the fame night by the fame 1 an. 

* Trayi-comedy, indeed, vou have yourſelf in a for- 
mer ſpeculation found fault with very juſtly, becauſe it 
breaks the tide of the patfions while'they are yet flowing; 
but this is nothing at all to the preſ-nt caſe, where they 
have alret ly had their full courſe. 

* As the new epilogue is written conformable to the 
practice of our beſt poets, ſo it is not luch an one 
which (as the Duke of B ckingham fays in his Re- 
bearfal) might ſerve for any other piav; but wholly 
_ out of the vccurrences of the piece it was computed 

r. 

* The only reaſon your mournful correſpondent gives 
againſt this facetious cp/|logue, a+ he calls ht, is, that he 
has a mind to go home melaucholy. I with the gentle. 
man may not more grave tuan wife, For mv own 
part, I muſt confeſs, I tlunk it very ſufficient to have 
the anyuith of a iCtitious pic. e remain upon me while it 
6 repreſenting, but I love to be fent home to b<4 in a 
good humour. If Phy _— is however rctulved to be 
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inconſolcable, and not to have his tears dried up, he 
need only continue his old cuſton, and when he has had 
his half cro.. n's worth of ſorrou, ſlink out betore the chi- 
logue begins. 

* It is pleafan: enough to hear this tragical genius 
complaining of the great miſchief Andromache had done 
him: What was that? Why, ſhe mide him laugh. The 
poor gentleman's ſufferings put me in mind of Harle- 
quin's fe, who was tickled to death. He tells us foon 
after, through a ſmall miſtake of forrow for rage, that 
during the whole.action he was fo very forry, that he 
thinks he could have attacked halt a ſcore of the hereeſt 
Ncoilucks in the excets of his grief. I cannot bug look 
upon it as an happy accident, that a man who is fo bloody- 
minded in hi, affliction, was diverted from th's fir of 
outrageuus melancholy, The valour of this gentleman 
in is diftreſs br nus to one's memory the Knight of the 
forrowful conntenance, who lays about him ar ſuch an 
unmrciful ate in old romance. TI ſhall read ly grant 
him that his foul, as he himſelf ſays, would have made 
a very ridiculous figure, had it quitted the body, and de- 
ſcended to the poetical ſhades in ſuch an encounter. 

As to his conceit of tacking a tragic head with a 
comic tail, in order *to refreſh the audience, it is ſuch a 
piece of jargon, that I d n't know what to make of it. 

The el gant writer makes a verw ſudden tranſition 
from the pla) * to the church, and from thence to 
the yallows. | | 

As for what relate to the church, he is of opinion 
that theſe epilogues have given occaſion to thoſe merry 
ies from the orean-loſt, which HA diſſipated thoſe good 
thoughts and difpofirioas he has food im }.imfelf and 
the reſt of the pew, upon the fing gef two ftaves called 
out by the judicious an! dilizent cle K. 

He fetches his next thoughts from Tuyburn; and 
fecms very apprehenfive left ther- hond happen any 
innovrions in the trageches of his friend Paul Lorrain. 

+ In the mean time, Sir, this wn writer, who 
Is { mightily en lalied at a ga e afrer a ſe- 
ris play, fpeaking of the fate ot thoſe unhappy 
wacetclics who arc condemncd to tet an 1g nom ous 
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death by the juſtice of our laws, endeavours to make 
the reader merry on fo improper an occation, by thote 
poor burleſque expretiions of tragical dramas and mouthly 
per Forimauces. 
I am, Sir, with great reſpect, 
« Your moſt obedient, 
* moſt humble ſervant, 
* PHILOMEIBES.” 


— —— 
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Jaditiæ partes ſunt non violare homines; verecundiæ non 
otfcudere. Tur. 


ce conſiſts in doing no injury to men decency in gi 
LAS * 


AS regard to decency is a great rule of life in general, 

but more eſpecially to be conſulted by the female 
world, I caunot overlook the following letter which de- 
ſcribes an egregious offender : 


* Mr. Speftator, 

*F WAS this day looking over your papers, and 
reading in that of December the 6th, with great delight, 
the amiable grief of Aſteria for the abſence of her hut- 
band : it threw me into a great deal of reflection. I 
camot ſay but this aroſe very much from the circum- 
ſtances of my own life, who am a foldier, and expe k 
every dav to receive orders; which wil obige me to 
leave behind me a wife that is very dear to me, and 
that very delervedly. She is, at preſent, I am ſure, no 
way below your Aſteria for conjugal affectiun: bur I 
ke the behaviour of ſome women ſo little ſuited to the 
arcumſtances wherein my wife and I thall ſoon be, 
that it is with a reluctance 1 never knew before, I am 
going to my duty. What puts me to prefeat pain, is, 
the example of a young lady, whoſe ſtory you ſhall 

2 have 
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nave, as wel! as I can give it to you. Hortenſius, an officey 
of good ravk in her majcſty's fervice, happened m 2 
certaia part of Eugland to be brought to a countrve 
gentleman's houſe, where he was received with that 
more than ordinary welcome with which men of do- 
m-ſtic lives entertain ſuch few foldiers whom a mili- 
tary life, from the varicty of adventures, has nut ren» 
dercd overbearing, but humane, extv, and agreenble, 
Hortenſius ſtaid here fome tune, and had eaſy acceſo at 
all hours, as well as unavoidable converſation at fone 
parts of the day with the bez:iriful Sylvana, the gentle - 
man's darglter. People who live in cities are wonder- 
fully firuck with every little country abode they ſce 
when they take the air; and 'tis natural to fancy they 
could hve in every neut cottage (by which they paſs} 
much happicr than in their prefent circumſtances. the 
turbulent way of life which Hort-ufius was uſcd to, 
made him reflect with much ſati faction on all the ad- 
vantages of a ſwect retreat one day; and among the 
reſt, you'll think it not improbable, it might eater into 
his thought that ſuch a woman as Sylvana woull con- 
ſumnmate the happineſs. The . is fo de bauched 
with mean conſiderations, that Hoctenſius knew it would 
be reccived as an act of generoſity, if he aſked for a 
woman of the higheſt merit, withour further queſtions, 
of a parent who ha nothing to add to her perſonal 
ualifications. The wedding was celebrated at her 
':het's houſe : when that was over, the generous hut 
band did not proportion his proviſion for her to the 
circumſtances of her fortune, but conſidered his wife 
as his darling, his pride, and his vanity, or rather that 
it was in the woman hi had choſen that a man of ſenie 
could ſhew pride or vanity with an excufe; an there» 
fore adorned her with rich habits and valuabic jencls, 
He did not however omit to admonith her tif he did 
his very utmoſt in this; that it was an dſtentation he 
could not be guilry of bit to a woman he had fo much 
pleaſure in, defiring her to conſider it as fuch ; and beg- 


ged of her allo to take thete matters rightly, aud believe 
ths 
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the gems, the gowns, the laces would ftill become her 
better, if her aw and behaviour was ſuch, that it mighe 
appear the dreſſed thus rather in compliance to his humour 
that way, than out of any valuc ſhe hertelf had for the 
mities. To this leffon, too hard for a woman, Hortenti- 
us added, that the muſt be ſure to ſtay with her friends 
in the country till his return. As {von as Hortenfius de + 
parted, Sylvana faw in her looking-glafs that the love he 
conceived for her was wholly owing to the accident of 
{-eing her; and the is convinced it was only her misfor- 
tane the reſt of mankiad had not beheld her, or men of 
much greater quality and merit had contended for one o 
gentcel, though bred in obſcurity ; fo very witty, though 
never acquainted with court or rown. She therefore re- 
ſol ved not to hide fo much excellence from the world, 
but without any regard to the abſcnce of the moſt gener- 
0:5 man alive, the is now the yayeft lady about this 
town, and has ſhut out the thoughts of her huſband by a 
coultant retinue of the vaincſt young fellows this age has 
produced ; to entertain whom, ſhe tquanders away all 
Horteniius is able to ſupply her with, though that ſupply 
is purchaſed with no leis difficulty than the hazard of his 
ute. 

© Now, Mr. Spectator, would it not be a work becom - 
ing vour office to treat this criminal as ſhe deferves; vou 
ſhould give it the fevereſt reflexions yuu can; you ſhould 
tell women, that they are more accountable behavie 
our in abicuce than after death. The dead arc not diſ- 
bonvured by their levities z the living may return, aud 
be laughed at by empty fops, who will not fail ro turn 
to ide ue the good man who is fo unſcatonable as to 
be (kill ave, and come and ſpoil good company, 

0 } am, fir, 

* Your moſt obedient 


Humble ſervant.” 


All ſtritneſs of behaviour is fo unmercifully laughed 
a in our age, that the other much worte extreme is the 
mute common fully. But let any woman conſider which 
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of the two offences an hu und would the more enfily 
forvive, —that of being lets entorratming than ſhe cod to 
picale company, or rating the defies of the whole room 
tw bis difadvantage; and the will eatily be able to torm 
her conduct, We have indeed carri d womens cha- 
racters t much into public ite, and you ſhal! fee them 
nuw-a-davs affect a tort of fame; but I cannot help 
venturing to dif-;blige them for their ſervice, by telling 
tem, that the urmott of a woman's character is con- 
taired in domeſtic lite; ſhe is hlamcable or pratfe-wore 
thy according as het carriige aftetts the boul⸗ of her fa- 
ther or her tuſtand. the las to do in this world, In 
contained withm the duties of a daughter, a ſiſter, a wife, 
and a Mother; H thats ma be well performed, though 
a lady f,ould not be the very fineſt woman at an opera 
or an alſemble. Ticy are likewiſe cunſiſtent with a 
mod.rate Mare of wit, a plain drets, and a modeſt air, 
Put wh a the very brains ef the lex are turned, and they 

ac their ambition on circumfrances, wherein to excel 
I» no 2ddinon to what is truly commendable, where can 
this end, but a+ it frequently does, in their placing all 
their induſtrv, pluature, and ambition on things which 
will naturally make the pratifications of life laſt, at beſt, 
no long. r than want and voud fortune! And when we 
con ſider th {cf ill confequence, it can be no leſs than 
Iovking on their own Co: ion as years 24vance, With a 
ditrelith of life, and falling into contempt of their own 
per{5rs, or being the der ion of others. But when they 
conſider thewteives as they o ght, no other than an ad» 
ditional par: of the lpecies (for their own happineſs and 
comfort, as well as that of thoſe for whom they were 
born) their ambition to excel will be directed according- 
Iv ; and they will in no part of their lives want opportu- 
nr ic+ of being ſhining ornaments to their fathers, huſ- 
bands, Lrcthers, or childten. T 
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Errat, et illine 

Huc venit, bine ac, et quoſlibet „ed upgt artus 
Spiritus; eque feris humana in curpora traviity 

Inque feras nolter—— Py THAG, 


All things are but alter'd, nothing dies; 

Ard here and there th' unbudv'd ſpirit then, 

By time, or force, or ficknets, <6 oticts'd, 

And lodges, where it lights, in man of beait. 
Davon. 


WII HONEYCOMB, who loves to ſhew upon 

occaſion all the little learning he has picked up, 
told us yeſterday at the club, th.t he thought there 
might be a great deal faid for the tran1m1grarion of ſouls, 
and that the eaſtern parts of the world believed in that 
doctrine to this day. Sir Paul Rycaur, ſays he, gives us 
an account of feveral well-difpoſed Mahometans that 
purchaſe the freedom of any lirtlc bird they fee confined 
wa cage, and think they merit as much by it as we 
ſhould do here by ranſe ming anv of our countrymen 
from their captivity at Algiers. You muſt know, ſays 
Will, the rcaſon is, tecauſe thev conſider every animal 
25 a brother or fiſter in diſguiſe ; and therefore think 
themſelves obliged ro extend their charity to them, 
though under fuch mean circumſtances. They'll tell 
you, fays Will, that the foul of a man, when he dies, 
immediately paſſes into the body of another man, or of 
lome brute, which he reſembled in his humour or his 
fortune, v hen he was one of us. 

As I was wondering what this prefuſion of learning 
would end in, Will told us that Jack Freclove, who 
was a fellow of whim, made love to one of thote ladics 
vio throw away all their fondnets on parrots, monkeys, 
and lap-dogs. Upon going to pay lier a v fir one morn- 
, he wit a very petty epiſtle upon this Hint, Jack, 
tes he, was conducted into the parlour, where he di- 

verted 
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verted himſelf for ſome time with her favourite monkey, 
which was chained in one of the windows; till at 
length, obſerving a pen and ink he by him, he writ the 
following letter to his mittreſs in the perton of the 
monkey ; and upon her not coming down to foon as he 
expected, lett it iu the window, and went about his buſi- 
nets. 

The lady foon after coming into the parlour, and 
ſecing her monkey lo Kk upon a paper with great car- 
neſtnctd, took it up; and to this day is in fome doubt, 
on Will, whether it was written by Jack ot the mon- 

7. 


« Madam, 


* NOT having the gift of ſpecch, I have a long time 
waitcd in vain for an opportunity of making my ſelf 
known to you; and, having at preſent the convemencies 
of pen, ink, and paper by me, I gladly take the occation 
of giving you my hiſtuty in wrinng, which I could nut 
do by word of mouth. You muſt know, madam, that 
about a thouſand years ago, I was an Indian brach- 
man, and vzricd in all thoſe myſterivus tecrers which 
var European philoſopher, called Pythagoras. is ſaid to 
— learned from our fraternity. I had to ingratiated 
mv{clf by my great ſkill in the occult fciences with a 
demon whom I utcd to converſe with, that he prumiſed 
to grant me whatever 1 thould atk of im. I defied 
that my foul might never pats into the body of a brute 
creature ; but this he told me was not in his power to 
rant me. I then begged, that into whatever creature l 
d chance to tranimigrate, I might ſtill retain my 
memory, and be conſcious that I was the ſame perſon 
who lived in diftcreut animals. This he told me was 
within his power, and accordingly promiſed on the word 
of a demon that he would grant me what I deſired. 
From that time forth I lived fo very unblamcably, that [ 
was made pre ſident of a college of Brachmaus ; an office 
woun I diſcharyed with great integrity till the day of my 
-uth. 

* 1 was then ſhualled into enather — bats. BY 
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ated my part fo very well ein it, that 1 became firſt mi- 
miter to a prince who reigned upon the banks of the 
Ganges. I ture lived in great hownur for feveral years; 
bur by degrees loſt all the mnocence of the Brachman, 
deing obliged to rifle and oppret> the people to en- 
nch my ſovereign ; till at leagth I became fo odous, 
that my matter, to recover his credit with his fub- 
jects, thot me through the heart with an arrow as [ 
was one day addreiliug my ſelf to him at the head of his 
army. 

Upon my next remove I found my ſelf in the woods, 
under the ſhape of a Jackall, and ſoon lift. d my ſelf in 
the ſervice of a lion. I uſed to yelp near his den about 
midnight, which was his time of roufing and — 
after hi prey. He always followed me in the rear; a 
when I had run down a fat buck, a wild goat, or an 
lare, after he had feaſted very plentifully upon it him- 
ſelf, would now and then throw me a bone that was but 
half-picked for my encouragement ; but upon my be- 
ing unſucceſsful in two or three chaces, he gave me 
ſuch a confounded gripe in his anger, that I died of it. 

In my next tranſmigration I was again ſet upon two 
legs, and became an Indian tax-garherer ; but having 
been guilty of great extravigances, and being married to 
an expenſive jade of a wite, I ran fo curſedly in debt, 
at I durſt not ſhew my head. I could no ſooner ſtep 
out of my houſe but I was arreſted by ſome body or 
other that lay in wait for me. As I ventured abroad one 
night in the duſk of the evening, I was taken up and 
_—_ into a dungeon, where 1 died a few months 

ter, 

Mx foul then entered into a flying-fiſh, and in that 
fare led a moſt melancholy life for the ſpace of fix years. 
devcral fithes of prey purſue: me when 1 was in the 
water; and if I betook myſelf to my wings, it was ten te 
one but I ha. a flock of birds aiming at me. As I was 
one day flying amidit a fleet of Engliſh ſhips, I obſerved 
a huge ſca-gull wherting his bill and bovering juſt over 
my he:d ; upon my dipping into the wer to avoid him, 
I fell into the mouth of a monſtrous ſhark that ſwallowed 
me do n in an inſtaut. 


I was 
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« I was ſome v ars afterwards, to my great ſurpriſe, an 
eminent banker in Lombard-ftreet; and remembering how 
J had formerly ſuffered for want of money, became fo 
very fordid and avaricious, that the whole town cried 
ſhame of me. | was a miſerable little old fellow to louk 
upon, for I had in a manner ſtarved myſelf, and was no- 
thing but ſkin and bone when I died. 

I was aft.rwards very much troubled and amazed to 
find myſelf dwindled into an Emmet. I was heartily 
concerned to make fo infignificant a figure ;z and did not 
know but ſome time or other I might be reduced to a 
mite, if I did not mend my manners. I therefore ap- 
plied mvſclf with great diligence to the offices that were 
allotted me, and was generally looked upon as the not- 
ableſt ant in the who.e molch'Il. I was at laſt picked 
up, as I was groaning under a burden, by an unlucky 
cock - ſparrow that lived in the neighbourhood, aud 
wealth. 

I then bettered my condition a little, and lived a 
whole ſummer in the thape of a bee; but being tired 
with the painful and penurious life I had undergone in 
my two laſt tranſmigrations, I fell into the other ex- 
treme, and turned drone, As I one day headed a pany 
to plunder an hive, we were received ſo warmly by the 
ſwarm which defcaded it, that we were mult of us left 
dead up n the ſpot. 

] might tell you of many other tranſmigrations which 
I went through; how I was a town-rake, and afterwards 
did penance in a bay gelding for ten years; as alſo how [ 
was a tivlor, a ſhrimp, and a rom-tit. Ia the laſt of theſe 
my thapes I was ſhot in the Chriſtmas holidays by a 
young jackanapes, who would needs try his new gun up- 
on me. 

But I ſhall paſs over theſe and ſeveral other ſtages of 
life, to remind vou of the young beau who made love to 
you about fix vears ſince. You may remember, madam, 
how he maſked, and danced, and ſung, and played 3 
thouſaud tricks to gain you; and how he was wt. 
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arried off by a cold that he had got under your window 
me might in a ſerenade. 1 was that unfortunate young 


flow whom you were then fo cruel to. Not long 
iter as ſhifting that unlucky body, I found myſelf up- 


on a hill in Erhiopia, where I lived in my preſent = 
teſque ſhape till I was caught by a ſervant of the Eng- 
liſh factory, and fent over into reat Britain. I need not 
nform you how I came into your hands, You fee, 
na lam, this is nut the firſt time that you hare had me in 
achain ; I am, however, very happy in this my captiri- 
ty, as you often b.ſtow on me thoſe kues and careſſes 
which I wou'd have given the world for when I was a 
nan. I hope this diſcovery of my perſon will not tend 
o my diſadvantage, but that you will ſtill continue your 
acuſtomed favours to 


© Your moſt devoted humble ſervant, 
| Pos. 


P. S. I would adviſe your little ſhock-dog to keep 
out of my way; for as I look upon him to be the mott 
formidable of my rivals, I may chance one time or other 
to give him ſuch a ſnap as he won't like.” 


No. CCCXLIV. FRIDAY, APRIL 4. 
In ſolo vivendi cauſa palato eſt. Joy. 


Such, whoſe ſole bliſs is eating ; who can give 
But that one brutal reaſon why they live. Cox nE VN. 


Mr. Sp-& ator, 


] THINK it has not rot fallen into your way to diſ- 

courſe on little ambutten, or the manv whimſical 
ways men fell into to charmguiſh themfeires among 
their acquaintance. Such obſervations, well purſued, 
would make a pretty hitters of low hfe, 1 mvſelf am 
Sec ita a Rrrat tepu aten, „et- arole (as mod extra- 
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ordinary occurrences in a man's lite feem to do) from a 
mere accident. I was fome days ag» unfortunately ca- 
gazed among, a fet of g.ntlemen, who eſteem a man ac- 
cording to the quantity of food he throws down at 2 
men}, Now I, who am ever for dittinguiſhing wytclf ac- 
cut ſiug to the notions of tuperiority which the reſt of the 
company entertain, eat fo immodetatelv for their 
plauſe, as had like to have colt me my life. What added 
to my misfurtune was, that having naturally a good ſto- 
mach, and having lived ſoberly for tome time, my body 
was as well prepared for this contention as if it had been 
by appointment. I had quickly venquithed every glut- 
ton in company but one, who was ſuch a prodigy in his 
way, and withal fo very merry during the whoic enters 
taimment, that he wfcatibly berraved me tu continue hu 
c nupctitor, Which iu a little time concluded in a com- 
plete victory over my rival ; after which, by way of in- 
lult, I cat a conſiderable pr. portion bevoad what the 
Spett ators thought me obliged in honour to do. The 
ettect however of this engagemeat has made me refalve 
ue vet to eat more for renown; and I have, purſuant to 
this ruluty 1, compounded three wagers I had depend - 
ny on the Rrcugth of my ſtomach , which happened 
very luckily, becaute it was flipulated in our articles ei- 
ther to play or p. How a man of common ſente could 
be thus eagaved, is hard to determine ; but the occalion 
of this is ro detire you to inform teveral glutrons of my 
acquaintance, who took on me «ith envy, that they had 
beſt moderate their amlution in time, left infamy of 
death attend their ſucceſs, 1 forget ro tell you, Sin, 
with what unfpe:kab!le pleafure 1 rconved the acclame 
ti-ns and applautc of the whole bond, when 1 had d. 
moſt eat my antagoniſt into convulli ns; it was then 
that I returned his mitth upon him with tuch tuccels 88 
he was hardly able to ſwallow, though prompred bya 
dclire of tame, and a patiionats ſondneſs tor diſtinction. [ 
had not eadcavoured to excel to far, had not the company 
been fo loud ta their approbation of wy vittury. I dont 
qucſtion but the fame thirſt after -lory ba: often cauled 
a n. n to drink quaits vitout taking breath, ad 
pi 
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pted men to many other difficult enterpriſes ; which, 
if otherwiſe purſucd, might turn very much to a man's 
advantage. This ambition of mine was indeed extra- 
vagautly purſued ; however I can't help obterving, that 
vou hardly ever fee a man commended for a good fto- 
mach, but he immediately falls to cating more (though 
he had before dined) as well to confirm the perfon that 
commended hun in his good opinion of him, as to con- 
rince any othet at the table, who may have been 
uaattentive enough not to have done juſtice to his cha- 


tacter. 
Jam, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
Epicukt MAxMoON. 
© Mr. Spefator, 


© I HAVE writ to you three or four times, to defire 
you would take notice of an impertinent cuftum the Mo- 
men, the fine women, have lately fallen into, of raking 
luuff This filly trick is attended with fuch a coquer 
air in ſ me ladies, and ſuch a ſedate maſculine one in 
others, that I cannot tell which moſt to complain of; 
but they are to me equally difagreeable. Mrs. Santer is 
fo unpatient of being without it, that the takes it as of- 
ten as the does ſalt at meals; and as ſhe affect, a wonder- 
ful caſe and negligence in all her manner, au upper lip 
mixed with ſnuff and the fauce, is what is preſented to 
the obſervation of all who have the honour th cat with 
her. The pretty creature her niece does all ſhe can to 
be as diſagreeable as her aunt ; and if ſhe is not as oſſen- 
live to the eye, ſhe is quite as much to the ear; and 
makes up all ſhe wants in a confident air, by a nauſeous 
rattle of the noſe when the ſnuff is delivered; and the 
kogers make the tops and cloſes on the noſtrils. This, 
perhaps, is not a very courtly image in ſpeaking of la- 
dies; that is very true; but where ariſes the offence? Is 
it in thoſe who commit, or thoſe who obſerve it? As for 


u; part, I have been fo extremely diſguſted with this 


iltby phyſic hanging on the lip, that the moſt agreeable 
the 'L "Po converſation, 
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ennverſation. or perfon, has not been able to make up for 
it. As to thofe who take it for no other en | but to give 
themſelves occuſiun tor pretty action, or to fill up little 
intervals of diſcourſe, I can bear with them; but then 
they muſt not uſe it when another is ſpeaking, who 
ou aht to be heard with too much reſpect to admit of of- 
fering at that time from hand to hand the ſnuff- box. 
But Flavilla is fo far taken with her behaviour in this 
kind, that the pulls out her box (which is indeed full of 

ood Brazil) in the middle of the ſermon; and to ſhew 
he has the audacity of a well-bred woman, ſhe offers it 
the men as well as the women who fit ncar her; but 
ſn:e by this time all the world knows ſhe has a fine 
hand. I am in hopes ſhe may give herſelf no further 
rrouble in this matter. On Sunday was feven-night, 
when they came about for the offering, ſhe gave her 
charity with a very good air, but at the fame time 
aſked the churchwarden, if he would take a pinch. 
Prav, Sir, think of theſe things in time, and you will 
oblige, . | 

« Sir, 


T « Your moſt humble ſervant. 


— 


No. CCCXLV. SATURDAY, APRIL z. 


Sanctius his animal, mentiſque capactus alta 
Drerat adhuc, et quod dominari in cxtcra poſſet, 
Natus homo eft———— Ovid. 


A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet, and then was man defign'd ; 
Conſcious of thought, of more capacious brealt, 

For empire form'd, and fit to rule the reſt. Davos x. 


T* accounts which Raphael gives of the battle of 

angelo. and the creatin of the world, have in them 
thoſe qualifications which the critics judge requiſite to an 
cpi ſode. They are nearly related to the principal action, 
and have a juft connexion with the table, The 
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The eighth book opens wi hi a beautiful deſcription of 
the imprelfion which this diſcourſe of the archangel 
made on our firſt paren s. Adam afterwards, by a very 
rural curioſity, inquires concerning the motions of 
thoſe celeſtial bodies which make the moſt glorious ap- 
pearance among the fix days works. The poet here, 
with a great deal of art, repreſents Eve as withdrawing 
fiom this part of their converſation, to amuſements more 
ſuitable ro her ſex. He well knew that the epiſode in 
this book, which is fil ed with Adam's account of his 

on and eftcem for Eve, would have becn improper 
for her hearing, and has therefore deviſcd very juſt and 
beautiful reatons for her retuing, 


So ſpake our fire, and by his count'nance ſeem d 
Eul' riug on ſtudious thoughts abſtrufe ; which Eve 
Perceivingy where line fat retir'd in fight, 

Wich lou lineſs majeſtic, from her feat, 

Aud grace, that won who taw to wiſh her ſt av, 
Roſe ; and went forth among her fruits and tlow'rs 
To vilit how they protper'd, bud and bloom, 

Her nurſery ; they at her coming ſprung, 

And, touch d by her fair *tendaace, gladlier grew. 
Yet went the not, as not with ſuch diſcourſe 
Delighted, or not _ her car 

Ot what was high; fuch plcature ſhe reſerv d, 
Adam relating, ſhe ſole auditreſs; 

Her hulbaud the relater the preferr'd 

Bu tore the angel, and of him to aſk 

Chouſe rather; he, the knew, would intermix 
Gratctul digreſſions, and ſolve high dif] 

With conjugal carefles ; from his lip 

Not words alone pleas'd her.—O when meet now 
Sach pairs, in love and mutual honour join'd ! 


Te angel's returning a doubtful anſwer to Adam's 
enquiries, was not only proper for the moral reaſon 
which the poet aſſigns, but becauſe it would have been 
highly ablurd to have given the ſanction of aa arch- 
ange to any particular ſyſtem of philoſophy. The chief 
punts in the Prolemaic and Copernican hypotheſis are 
&lcribed with great conciſenels and perfpicuity, and 

at 
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at the fame time dreiſed in very pleaſing and poetical 


images. 

Adam, to detain the angel, enters afterwards upon his 
own hiſtory, and relates to him the circumſtances in 
which he found himſelf upon his creation; as alſo his 
converſation with his Maker, and his firſt meeting with 
Eve. There is no part of the poem more apt to raiſe the 
attention of the reader than this diſcourſe of our great 
an ceſtor; as nothing can be more ſurpriſing and delight - 
ful to us than to hear the fentiments that aroſe in the 
firſt man, while he was vet new and freſh from the hands 
of his Creator. The poct has intervowen every thing 
which is delivered upon this ſubject in holy writ w th 
fo many beautiful imaginations of his own, that nothing 
can be conceived more juſt and natural than this whole 
epiſode. As our author knew this ſubjett could mt but 
be agreeable to his reader, he would not throw it into the 
relation of the fix days works, but referv.d it for a dif- 
tinct epiſode, that he might have an opportunity of ex- 
patiating upon it more at large. Before I cater on this 

art of the poem, I cannot but take notice of two ſuin- 
ing paſſages in the dialogue between Adam and the 
angel. The firſt is that wherein our anceſtor gives an ac- 
count of the plcafure he took in converſing with hun; 
which contains a very noble moral. 


For while I fit with ther, I ſeem in Heav'n, 
And ſwerter thy ditcourſe is to my ear 

Than fruits of palm tree (pleaſanteſt ro thirft 
And hunger both from labour) at the hour 

Or ſweet repaſt ; they ſatiate, and ſoon fill, 

Tho pleaſant ; but thy words, with grace divine 
L:nbuv's, bring to their ſweetneſs no ſatiety. 


The other I ſhall mention, is that in which the angel 
gives a reaſon why he ſhould be glad to hear the ſtory 
Adam was about to relate. 


For T that day was abſent, as befel, 
Bound on a voyage uncuath and obſcure; 
Far ou excurſion towards the gates of hell, 
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$quar'd in full legion (ſuch command we had) 


1% tre tha. none thence itined forth a fy, 
Or creme, while God was in his work; 

Lett he, incens'd at ſuch eruption bold, 
Detiruction with creative might have mix d. 


There is no queſtion but our poet drew the image in 
what follows from that in Virgil's ſixth book, where 
Eneas and the Sibyl ſtand before the adamantine gates; 
which are there delcribed as hut upon the place uf tor- 
ments, and liſten to the groans, the clank of chains, and 
the noiſe of iron whips, that were heard in thofe regv-ns 
of pain and forrow. 


Faſt we found, faſt ſhut 

The dumal gates, aud barricado'd itrong ; 
But long cre our approaching, heard within 
Noiſe, ther than the found of dance or Funn, 
Tormeut, aud loud lament, and furious rage. 


Adam then proceeds to give an account of his condi- 
tion and ſentiments immediately after his creation. How 
wreeably does he repreſent the poſture in which he found 
bunſelt, the beautiful land{kip that furreunded him, and 
1 heart which grew up in him on that o- 


As new waked from ſoundeſt ſlerp, 

Sott on the flow ry herb I found me laid 

la balmy ſweat, which with his beams the fun 

Soon dri.d, and on the reaking moiſture fed; 

Straight towards Heav'n my woud'ring eyes I turn d, 
And giz'd a while the ample ſky, ill rais'd, 

By quick iuſt inctive motion, up I fprung, 

A, thitherward endeavouring, and upright 

Std on my feet ; about me round I faw 

Hill, dale, and thady woods, and ſunny plains, 

And liquid lapſe of murmuring ftreams ; by theſe, 
Creatures that liv'd and mov'd, and walk'd, or flew ; 
B rd; on the branches warbling; all thiags ſmil'd 

W ii frag. aace, aud with joy my heart d ertlow d. 


K 3 Adam 
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Adam is afterwards dcfcrived as ſurpriſed at his own 
exiſtence; and taking a ſurvey of himiclf, an of all the 
works o nature. He likewiſe is repreteated as diſcover- 
ing by the light of reaſon, that he and every thing about 
him muſt have been the effect of ſome Being inhanely 
good and powerful, and that this Being had a right to his 
worſhip and adoration. His firſt addrefts to the tun, and 
to thote parts of the creation which made the moſt dif- 
ringuithed figure, is very natural and amuſing to the ima · 
gination. 


Thou ſan, faid I, fair light ; 

And thou enl:ghten'd car h, lo treth and gay; 
Ye hills and dates, ye t. vers, woods and plains; 
And ye that live aud m-v-., - fa r creatures, tell, 
Tell if ye ſaw, how can I thus, how here ? 


His next ſentiment, when vpon his firſt going to ſleep 
he fancies himſelf loſing his exiſtence, and falling away 
into nothing, can never be ſuſſiciently admired. His 
dream, in which he Hill preferves the conſciouſneſs of lis 
exiſtence, together with his removal into the garden 
which was prepared for his reception, are alſo circum» 
ſtances ſinely unagined, and grounded upon what is de- 
livered in facred ſtory. 

Theſe and the like wonderful incidents in this part ot 
the work, have in them all the beauties of novelty, at the 
fame time that they have all the graces of nature. Thcy 
are ſuch as none but a great genius could have thought 
of, though, upon the peru'al of them, they ſcem to nit 
of themiclves fo the ſub ject of which he treats. Ina 
word, though they are natural, they are not obvious; 
which is the true character of all fine writing. 

The impretſion which the interdiction of the tree of 
life left in the mind of our firſt parent, is deſcribed with 
great ſtrength and judgment; as the image of the f 
beaſts and birds palling in review before him is vel 
beautiful and lively. 


Each bird and beaſt behold 
Ap, coaching two and two, thele cowring low 
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With blandiſhment; cach bird ftoop'd on his wing. 
I nam'd chem as they ald 


Adam, in the next place, deſcribes a conference which 
he held witli: his Maker upon the ſubiect of ſolitude. 
The p et here repretent. the Supreme Being as making 
an eſſay of his own work, and putting to the trial that 
reaſoning faculty with which he had enducd his creatures 
Adam urges, in this d vine colloquy, the in  outity 
of his being happy, though he was the inhabit t f Pa- 
radiſe, and lord of the whole creation, vin: y.4 rhe 
converſation and ſociety of ſome rational creatt.re, who 
ſhould partake thoſe bleffings wi h im. This dialogue, 
vhich is ſupported chiefly by the beauty of th. houghts, 
without other poetical ornaments, is as fue a part as any 
in the who'e poem; the ote the reader cx unn es the 
juſtneſs and delicacy of his ſentiments, the more h. will 
tin himfclf pleated with it. The poct has wond. fully 
preſerved the character of majeſty and condefceniion in 
the Creator, and at the {ame time that of Lumitity ud 
2 in the creature, as particularly in the followug 

es; 


Thus I pre ſomptuous; ard the viſion bright, 

As with a tile more b1:ght'ned, thus teply'd, &c. 
I with leave of fpeech implor'd, 

And humble deprecation thus ref ly'd; 

L-t vt my words Fend thee, Hear*nly Power, 
My Maker, be propitivus while I Heal, &c. 


Adam then prececds to give an account of his o 
flecp, and of the dream in which he beheld the form 1. 1 
of Eve. The new paſſion that was awakered its lu 2% 


the fight of her is touch'd very finely : 


Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

Manlike, but diffrent tex; fo 1o-ely tale, 

That what f-em'd fair in all te And, tcem' ! now 
Mean, or en her ſunnm'd go, in he: contarn'd, 


And in her louks, which from tlai time intus'd 


J tie 
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Swrernefſe into my heart, un et beworr ; 
Avd u tutugs trom bor air vt f 
1 ie ien o love and amorous del ght. 


Adam's diftreſs upon lofing fight of this beautiful 
phantom, with his (xclama ions of jov and gratitude at 
the diſcovery of a real creature who retemblcd the appa- 
rition which had been preſented to him in his dream; the 
approaches hie makes to her, and his manner of court- 
thip, arc all laid together in a moſt exquiſite propriety of 
n: ments. ; 

Though this part of the poem is worked up with great 
warmth and fpirit, the love which is deſcribed in it is 
every way fuitable to a Rate of innocence. If the reader 
compares the deſcription which Adam here gives of his 
leading Eve te the nuptial buwer, with that which Mr. 
Dryden las made on the ſame occaſion in a ſcene of his 
Fall of Man, he will be ſenſible «f the great care which 
Rlilton took to avoid all thoughts on to delicate a ſub- 
ject, that might be offentive to religion or good-man- 
ners. The fentuncnts are chaſte, but not cold; and con- 
vey to the mind ideas of the moſt tranſporting patlion, 
and of the greateſt purity, M hat a noble mixture of rap- 
ture and innocence has the author joined together in the 
reflexion which Adam makes on the pleaſures of love, 
compared to thoſe of ſcnſe 


Thus have I told thee all my ſtate, and brought 
My fore to the ſum of earthly bliſs 

Whit I ay: and mutt confets to find 

I all things cite delight indeed, but fuch 

As us'd or not, works in the mind no change 
Nor vehement deſires; theſe delicacirs 

I mean of taſte, fight, ſmell, herbs, fruits, and flow'rs, 
Walks, and the melody of birds; but here 

Far otherwile, travſported 1 behold, 
Trarſyorted touch , her pation Hrtt I felt, 
Commotion ſtrange ! in all enjoyments elſe 
Superior and vamovy'd, here only weak 

Againſt the charms of beauty's pow'rful zlance; 
Or nature fail'd in me, and leit forme part 
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Not proof enough ſuch object to iuſf ain; 
Or trom my le tubducting, took perhaps 
More than enough; at leatt on her beftow'R 
Tov much of ornament, in outward ſhe w 
Elaborate, of inward Its ect. 

— When I approach 

Her lovclinefs, fo absolute ſhe teems, 

And in herielt complete, fo well to know 
Her owa, that what the wills to do or lay 
Seems witeft, virtuouſeſt, d fereetelt, bett 3 
All higher krowledge in her prefer ce falls 
Degraded ; wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 
Lotes diſcountenave'd, and like folly thews3 
Authority and reaſon on her wait, 

As one intended firft, not after made 
Qccafionally ; and to confummare all, 
Greatnets of mind and nobleneſs their feat 
Build in her lovelicſt, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic plac'd. 


Theſe ſentiments of love in our firit parent, give the 
fuch an infight into human nature, that he ſeems 
apprchenſive of the evils which might befal the ſpecies in 
general, as well as Adam in particular, from the exceſs of 
this paſſion. He therefore fortifies him againſt it by 
timely admonitions ; which very artfully prepare the 
mind of the reader for the occurrences of the next book, 
where the weakneſs, of which Adam here gives fuch 
diſtant difcoveries, brings about the fatal event which is 
the ſuhject of the poem. His diſcourſe, which follows 
the gentle rebuke he received from the angels, ſhews that 
his love, however violent it might appear, was ftill 
ponds in reaſon, and conſequently not improper for 
aradiſc. 


- 


Neither her outfide form ſo fair, nor auglit 

In procreation common to all kinds 

(Thovgh higher of the genial bed by far, 

And with myfterious reverence I deem) 

So much delights me as thoſe gracetul acts, 
Tnoſe thouſand decencies that daily flow 

From all her words and actions, mixt with love 
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And ſweet compliance, which declare unfeign'd 
Union of mined, or in us both one foul. 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair! 


Adam's ſpeech at parting with the angel, has in ita 
deference and gratitude agreeable to an inferior na- 
tur, aud at the fame time a certain diguity and greats 
yeis fuitable to the father of mankind in lus ſtate of tas. 
cence. 


No. CCCXLVI. MONDAY, APRIL 7. 


Confuerudinem benignitatis largitioni munerury longe antepo- 
no. Hac eſt gravium hominum atque magnerum ; ill 
quaſi aſſt at atorum populi, multitudinis levitatem voluptue 
quaſi titillantium. TuLt. 


1 eficem a habit of benigniry greatly preferable to munifi- 
ceace ; the former is peculiar to great and diſtinguiſhed per- 
fons ; the latter belongs to flarterers of the people, who court 
the applauſe of the inconflant vulgar. 


WHEN we conſider the offices of human life, there 

is, methinks, ſomething in what we ordinarily call 
generoſity, which, when carcfully examined, feems to 
flow rather from a loole and unguarded temper than an 
honeſt and liberal mind. Fer this reaſon it is abſolutely 
neceſſiry that all liberality ſhould have for its baſis and 
fupport frigality. By this means the beneticent ſpint 
works in a man from the convictions of reaton, not from 
the impulſes of pallion. The gener us man, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation, withour reſpect of the demands of his 
own family, will foun find upon the foot of his account 
that he has ſacrificed to fools, knaves, fAlatrerers, or the 
deſervedly uvhappy, all the opportunities of atfording 
any future affiftance where it ought to be. Let him 
therefore reflect, that if to heſtow be in irfelf laudable, 
ſhould not a man take care to ſecure an ability tu do 
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kings praifeworthv as long as he lives? Or could there 
tx more cruc! piece of raillery upon a man who thould 
ve reduced his fortune below the capacity of acti 
xcording to his natural temper, than to ſay of him, That 
geutleman was generous ? My beloved author therefore 
has, in the ſentence on the top of my paper, turned his 
we with a certain faticty from beholding the addrefles ro 
the people by lurgeſſes and public entertainments, which 
he aſſert» to be in general vicious, and are always to be 
rexulated according to the circumſtances of time and a 
man's own fortune. A conſtart benignity in commerce 
with the reſt of the world, which ought to run through 
al a man's actions, has effects more uſeful ro thoſe 
«kom you oblige, and lefs oftentatious in yourſelf. He 
wras his recommendation of this virtue in commercial 
life; and according to him, a citizen who is frank in his 
lindneſſes, and abhors ſeverity in his demands; he who 
in buying, ſelling, lending, doing acts of good neighbour - 
hood, is juſt and cafy ; he who appears naturally averſe 
t» diſputes, and above the ſenſe of little ſufferings, bears 
2 nobler character, and does much more good to man- 
kiad than anv other man's fortune without commerce 
en potfibly ſupport. For the citizen, above all other 
men, has oppoitunitics of arriving at the higheſt fruit of 
ca th, to be liberal without the ſeaſt expence of a man's 
on fortune. It is not to be denied but ſuch a practice 
b able to hazard; but this th. refore adds to the obliga- 
uon, that, among traders, lic who obliges is as much con- 
— to keep 1 a ſecret as he who receives it. 
c unhappy diſtinctions among us in England are fo great, 
that to celebrate the — ＋— friend 
ſhip (with which I am daily made acquaiat.d) would be 
to rale the virtuous man fo many enemies of the con- 
trary party. I am obliged to conceal all I kaow of Tom 
the Bountcous, who lends at the ordinary intereſt, to 
give men of leſs fortune opportunities of making 
advantages. He conceals, under a rough air aud diſtant 
behaviour, a bleeding cumpaſiion and womaniſh tender- 


nels, This is governed by a Hot exact n 
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thut there is no induſtry wanting in the perſon whom he 
is to ferve, and that he 15 guilty of no improper expences. 
This I know of Tom; but wh» dare fay it of fo known a 
Tory! The fame care | was forced to uſe ſometime ago 
in the report of another's virtue, and faid fitry inſtead of 
an hundred, becauſe the man I pointed at was a Whig, 
Actions of this kind are popular without being invidious; 
for everv man of ordinary circumſtances looks upon a 
man who has this known benignitvy in his nature, as a 
perton ready to be his friend upon fuch terms as he ought 
to expect it; and the wealthy, who may envy fuch a 
character, can do no injury to its intereſts but by the 
imitation of it; in which the good citizen will rejoice to 
be rivalied. I know not how to form to myſelf a greater 
wiea of human life, than in what is the practice of ſome 
wealthy men whom I could name, that make no ſtep to 
the improvement of their own fortunes, herein they do 
not alfo advance thoſe of other men who would languiſh 
in poverty without that munificence. In a nation where 
there are ſo many public funds to be ſupportud, I know 
not whether he can be called a good fubjett who does 
not embark fome part of his fortune with the ſtate, to 
wh fe vigilance he os the ſecurity of the whole. This 
certainly is 2n immediate way of laying an obligation 
upon many, and extending his benignity the furtheſt a 
man can poſſibly, who is nut engaged in commerce. But 
he who trades, beſides giving the ſtate fome part of this 
fort of credit he gives his banker, may in all the occur- 
rences of his life have his eve upon the removing want 
from the door of the induſtrious, and defending the un- 
happy upright man from bankruptcy. Without this be 
nigaity, pride or vengeance will precipitate a man to 
chooſe the receipt of half his demands from one whom he 
hes undone, rather than the whole from one to whom he 
has ſhewn mercy, This benignity is eſſential to the 
character of a fair trader; and any man who defigns w 
enjoy his wealth with honour and ſelf-ſatisfaftion ; nay, 
it would not be hard to maintain, that the prafticed 
ſupporting good and induſtrious men would carry a mat 


further even to his profit, hen indulging the gyougenly 
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of ſerving and obliving the fortunate. My author 
arues on this ſubject, in order to incline mens minds to 
thoſe who want them moſt, after this manner: We muſt 
au avs conſider the nature of things, nd govern our- 
cles accordingly. The wealthy man, when he has re- 
paid you, 15 upon a balance with you; but the perſon 
whom you favoured with a loan, if he be a man, 
will think himſelf in your debt after he has paid you. 
The wealthy and the conſpicuous are not obliged by the 
benetit you do them; they think they conferred a benefit 
win they reczived one. Your good offices are always 
ſulpected ; and it is with them the fame thing to expect 
the r favour as to receive it, But the man below you, 
who knows, in the good you have dane him, you re- 
ſyected himſelf more than his circumſtances, does not act 
like an obliged man only to him from whom he has re- 
ce ed a benefit, bur alſo to all who are capable af doing 
hm ne. And wl.atever little offices he can do for you, 
he is 1% far from magmfying it, that he will labour to 
clicnunte it in all his actions and expreſſions. More- 
der, the regard to what vou do to a great man, at 
beſt is taken notice of no further than by himſelf or 
bs family; but what you do to a man of an humble 
turrunc (provided always that he is a good and a mo- 
&| man) raiſe, the affections rowards you of all men of 
that clar..ctcr (of which there are many) in the whole 
city, 

There is nothing gains a reputation to a preacher ſo 
mach as his own n I I am therefore caſting about 
wit act of benignity is in the power of a Spectator. 
Au, tht lies but in a very narrow compels; and I think 
te molt unmediately under my patronage, are either 
pavers, or fuch whoſe circumſtances bear an at.nity 
ith thrirs ; all therefore I am able to do at this time 
& tins kind, is to tell the town that o Friday the 1th 
af this inſtaut April, there will be performed in Vork- 
dulliugs a concert of vocal and inftrumental muſic, for 
tic benefit o Mr. Edward Keen, the father of rwent 
Een; and that this day the hanghty George Powell 
upes ail the youd-naturcd part of the rown will favour 

Vol. V. L lung 
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him, whom they applauded mn Alexander, Timon, Lear, 
and Oreſtes, with their company this night, when he 
hazards all Eis heroic glory for their approbation in the 
humbler condition of hoacſt Jack Falſtaff. T 


No. CCCXLVII. TUESDAY, APRIL 8. 
Vis furor, O cives ! qu tanta licentia ferri! Lucas, 


What blind, dete ed, madne« fs could afford 
Such hor; licence to the mud ring fword ? Rows. 


DO not queſti n but my country read. rs have been 

very much ſurpriſed at the ſeveral accounts they Habe 
met with in our public papers, of that ſpecies of men 
among us, lately krown by the name of Mohocks. I 
find the opinions of the learned, as to their origin and de- 
ſigns are altogether various, infomuch that very man 
begin to doubt whether indeed there were ever any fuch 
ſ.ciety of men. The terror which ſpread itfelf over the 
whole nation ſome vear- ſiuce on account of the Triſh, is 
RI] freſh in moſt peoples memories, though it afterwards 
appearcd there was not the lcaft ground for that general 
conſternation. 

The late panic fear was, in the opinion of many deep 
and penctrating perfons, of the ſame nature. Theie will 
have it, that the Mohocks are like thoie ſpectres and ap- 
2 which frighten ſeveral towns and villages in 

er Najcity's dominions, though they were never ſeen | 
by any vf the inhabitants. Others are apt to think that 
thete Mohocks are g kind of bull-beggars, firſt invented 
by prudent warricd men, an'! maſters of families, in 
order to deter their wives and daughters from taking the 
air at unſcaſonable hours; and that when th: y tell them 
the Muhocks will catch them, it is a caution of the 
fame nature with that of our forefathers, when they 
bid their children have a care of raw-head and bloody» 
boucs. I 
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For my own part, I am afraid there was too much 
reaſon for that great alarm the whole city has been in 
upon this occaſion ; though at the fame time I muſt own 
that lam in ſome doubt whether the following pieces are 

nuine and authentic; and the more fo, becauſe I am 
not full v farisfied that the name, by which the Emperor 
ſubſcribes himſelf, is altogether conformable to the Indi- 
an o: thography. 

| thall only further inform my readers, that it was 
ſome time fince I received the following letter and mani- 
fen v. though for particular reatous I did nut think fit to 
publihed them nil now. 


J the Spectator. 
1 

« FINDING that our earneſt endeavours for the good 
of mankind have been baſely and malicioufly repreſented 
tothe world, we fend you incloſed our imperial mani- 
feſto, which it is our will and plcature that you forth- 
with communicate to tne public, by inferting it in your 
next daily paper. We do not doubt of your ready com- 
— this particular, and therefore bid you heartily 


| (Signed) 
* Taw Waw Eben Zan Kaladar, 
Emperor of the Mohocks.“ 


The Maniſcfto of Taw Waw Eben Zan Kaladar, 
Emperor af the Mohoc ts. 


© WHEREAS we have received information from 
ſundry quarters of this great and populous ciry, of ſeveral 
outrages committed on the legs, ams, noſes, and other 
parts of the good people of England, by ſuch as have 
filed themiclves ur ſubjects; in order to vindicate our 
imperial diguity from the falſe aſperſions which have 
been caſt on it, as if we ourſelves might have encouraged 
or abetted any ſuch practices; we have, by theſe pre- 
ents, rhought fit to ſignify our utmoſt abliorrence and 
„ Acteſlation 
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duteſtation of all ſuch rumultuous and irregular proceed. 
ings; and do hereby further give notice, that if any per- 
fon or perſons has or have ſuffered any wound, hurt, da- 
mage, or detriment in huis or their limb or limbs, other. 
wiſe than ſha l be hereafter ſpecified, the faid perſon or 
perfons, upon applying themſelves to fuch as we ſhail 
appoint for the wipettion and redre!s of the grievances 
atore aid. ſhall be forthwith committed to the care of «ur 
— furgeon, and be cured at our own expence, in 

one or other of thoſe hoſpitals which we are now 
erecting for that purpoſe. 

And to the end that no one may, cither through ig- 
norance r inadvert n-v, incur thoſe penalti:s which we 
have thought fit to inflift on perſons of looſe and duiſolute 
lives, we do hereby notify to the public, that if any man 
be knocked dowr or affaultcd while he is employed in 
his lawful bufineſs, at proper hours, that it is not done 
by our o der; and we do herevy permit and allow any 
ſuch perſon fo knocked down or affaulred, to riſe again, 
and defend himſelf in the beſt manner that he is able. 

* Wedo n 8 all and every our good ſub- 
jects, that they do not preſume, upon any pretext what - 
focver, to iſſue and fally forth from their reſpeCtive 
quarters till between os hours of eleven and twelve, 
That they never tip the lion upon man, woman, or child, 
till the clock at St. Dunſtan's ſhall have truck one. 

That the ſweat be never given but between the hours 
of one and two; always provided, that our hunters may 
begin to hunt a "little after the cloſe of the evening, any 
thing to the contrary herein notwithſtanding. Prov! 
alſo, that if ever they ate 1educed to the neceſſity of pink- 
ing, it ſnall always be in the moſt fleſhy part>, and ſuch 
as are leaſt expoſed to view. 

It is allo our imperial will and pleaſure, that our 
good ſubjects their ſu eaters, do eſtabliſh their hummums 
in ſuch cloſe pl ces, alleys, nooks, a. d corners, that the 
_ or patients may not be in danger of catching 
co 

That the tumblers, to whoſe care we chiefly commit 
the female ſex, confine themſelves to Drury-lane 2 
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the purlieus of the Temple, and that every other party 
ad diviſion of our ſubjects o each of them Keep within 
ter 1cpective quarters we have allotted to them. Pro- 
vided nc: erthelets, that nothing herein contained ſhall in 
anvwilc be conftrucd to extend to the hunters, who have 
our ful! licence and permitlion to enter into any part of 
the town wherever their game ſhall lead them. 

And whereas we have nothing more nt our imperial 
heart than the retormation of the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, which to our unſpeakable ſatisfaction we 
have in ſome meaſure already effected, we do hereby car- 
neſily pray and exhort all huſbands, fathers, houſe · keep- 
ers, and matters of fanilics, in either of the aforefaid 
cities, not only to repair themſelves to their reſpective 
habita ions at carly and featoiable hours, but alſo to 
keep their wives and daughters, fons, ſervants, and ap- 

cenatic. s, from appearing in the ſtreets at hoſe times and 

ſons which may cxpoſe them to a military diſcipline, 
as it is practiſed by our good ſubjects the Mohocks ; and 
we do further promiſe, on our imperial word, that as ſoon 
as the reformation aforeiaid fhall be brought about, we 
will forthwith cauſe all huſtilities to ceaſe. 


« Given from our Court at the Devil- 
Tavern, March 15, 1712. X 


No. CCcxLVIII. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5. 
Iuvidiam placare paras virtute relicta? Hos. 
To Mun detraction, wou'dit thou virtue fly? 


Mr. Hectator, 
| HAVE not ſcen you lately at any of the places 
where J v.fir, to that I am atraid you are wholly un- 
acquainted with what paſſes awong my part of the world, 
who are, thoug! | lay it, witiout controverſy, the molt 
accom, {hed and beſt-bred of ti c rown. Give me leave 
til you that I am extremely diſcompoicd when 1 hear 
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and.l, and am an utter enemy to all manner of detrac. 
tion, and think it the greuteſt meannets that people of 
diſtinction can be guilty of; however it is hard'y potfible 
to come into company where you do not find them pull. 
ing one ancther to pieces and that from no other provo» 
cation but that of hearing any one commended. Merit, 
both as to wit and beauty, is become no other than te 
polletiion of a few titling people's favour, which you 
cannot pottibly arrive at, if you have really any thing in 

ou that is defervr ng What thev would bring to pals, 
is, to make all good and evil conſiſt in report, and with 
whiſpers, calummes, and unpertinences, to have the con- 
duct of thote reports. By this means innocents are blaftcd 
upon their tit appearance in town; and there is nothing 
more required to make n young woman the object of envy 
and hatred, than to deſerve love and admiration. T his 
abo inable endeavour to ſuppreſs or leſſen every thing 
that s praiſeworthy, is as fiequent among the men as the 
women. If I can remember what paſſed at a vir laſt 
niglit, it will ſerve as an inſtance that the ſexes are equally 
inclinzd to defamation, with equal malice, with equal 
impotence. Jack Triplett cam. into my Lady Airy's about 
eight of the clock Y.u know the manner we fit at 
viſit, and I need not defcribe the circle; but Mr. Trip- 
lett came in, introduced by two tapers ſupported br a 
ſpruce ſervant, whote hair is under a cap nll my lady's 
<ind'cs ore all lighted up, and the hour of ceremony be- 
guss: I luv, Jack Triplett came in, and ſinging (for he 
1» cally good company) “ Every feature, charming crea- 
t. eie went on, It is a moſt unreaſonable thing that 
le cannot go peaceably to fee their friends, but theſe 
mu: Jerers are let looſe. Such a ſhape ! ſuch an air! what 
a glance was that as her chariot paſſed by mine my lady 
herieit interrupted him; Pray who is this fine thing—l 
warrant, favs another, it is the cr. ature 1 was telling your 


Jucvthip of juſt now. You wer. telling of? favs Jack; 


Ju th l had been fo hapyy as to have come in and heard 
e for | have not words to ſay what fie is ; but if an 
ape height, a modett air, a virgin thame, ard im- 
paticace ot being beheld amidſt a biaze of wn rhoutand 
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charms—The whole room flew out—Oh Mr. Triplett ! 
Wen Mrs. Lofty, a known prude, faid te believed 
he knew whom the gentleman meant; but the was in- 
ded. as he civilly repreſented her, impatient of being be- 
held Then turning to the lady next to her The moſt 
unbred creature you ever faw. Another purtuel the 
diſcourſe : As unbred, madam, as you may think her, the 
is extremely belicd if the is the novice the appears ; ſhe 
was laſt week at a ball till two in the morning; Mr. 
Triplett knows whether he was the happy man that took 
care of her home; but— This wa, foilowed by fome 
particular exception that each woman in the ro n made to 
me peculiar g ace or advantage; to that Mr. Triplett 
was beaten from one limb and feature to another, till he 
was forced to reſign the whole woman. In the end, I took 
notice Triplett recorded all rhis malice in his heart ; and 
ſau in his countenance, and a certain waggich ſhrug, that 
he detigned to repeat the convertation ; I therefore let 
the diſcourſe dic, and foon after took an occaſion to com- 
mend a certain gentleman of my acquaintance for a per- 
fun of nngular modeſty, courage, integrity, and withal as 
a man of an entertaining converſation, to which advan- 
tages he had a thape and manner peculiarly graceful. 
Mr. Triplett, who is a woman's man, feemed ro hear me 
with patience enough commend the qualities of his mind 
he never hcard indeed but that he was a very honeſt man, 
and no fool ; but for a fine gentieman, he muſt alk par- 
dn, Upon no other foundation than this, XIr. Triplett 
took occaſion to give the gentlemau's pedigree , by what 
methods fome part of the eſtate wa acquired, how much 
t was behiniden to a marriage for the preſent circum- 
ſtances of it: after all, he could fee notlung but a com- 
mom man iu his per ſon, his breeding, or underſtanding. 
Thus, Mr. Spectator, this impertinent humour of 
diminithing every one who is produced in converfati n 
t their a-lvuntage, runs through the world; and I am, 
I confel\, fo fearful of the force of ill tung use, that [ 
have benged o all thoſe who are iny wellwithera never 
to commend "me, tor it will but bring iny frailties into 
CXA!NLAAtion 3 
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examination; and I had rather be unobſerved than con- 
ſpicuvus for chiiputed per fections. I am coulident 2 
thoutand young propic, who would have been ornumcuts 
to lociety, have, trom fear of ſcandal, never dared to 
exert themſelves in the polite arts of life. Their lives 
have paſſed away in an odious ruſticity, in ſpite ot great 
advantages of perſon, genius, and fortune. Ice is a 
vicious terror of being blamed in ſome well-inclined peo- 

le, and a wicked pleaſure in fupprefiing them in others; 
both which I recommend to your Spectatorial wiſdom to 
animadvert upon; and if vou can be ſuccetoful in it, I 
need nut fay how much vou will deferve of the town; 
but new toaſts will owe to you their beauty, and new wits 
their fame. 


I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient 
humble fervanr, 
Maxx. 


No. CCCXLIX. TUESD AVT, APRIL 10. 
ss ile imorum 


Maximus haud urget lethi metus: inde rvendi 
In terrum mens prona viris, auunæque capaces 
Motti— -—— Lucas, 


Thrice happy they beneath their northern 7: iee, 
Who that worſt tear, the fear of death, det, le! 
ence they no cares for this frail bring tec, 

But ruth undaunted on the pointed fiecl, 
Provoke approaching fate, and bravely ſcorn 


To ſpare that life which muſt fo ſuon return. Rowts 


I AM very much pleaſed with a conſolatorv letter of 
Phalaris, to one who had loſt a fon that was a voung 
man of great merit. The thought with wich he com- 


forts the afflicted father, is, to the beſt of my memory, 
15 
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2s follows :— That he ſhould conſider Death had ſet a 


kind of feal upon his ſon's character, and placed him our 
of the reach of Vice and Infamy : that w. ile he lived he 
was ſtill wit in the potlibility of falling away from V w- 
tue, and lofing the f me of which he was potctied. Death 
only cluſes a man's reputation, and determincs it as good 
or bad. 

This, among other motives, may be one renſon why 
we are naturally averſe to th. launching out into a man's 
praiſe till his head is laid in the duſt. Whiltt he is ca- 
pable of changing, we may be forced t retract our opt» 
nions. He may forfeit the eſteem we have concuived of 
him, and ſome time or other appar to us under a differ- 
ent light from what he docs at prefent. In ſhort, as the 
life of any man cannot be called happy or unhappy, to 
neither can it be pronounced vicious or virtuous before 
the concluſion of it, 

It was upon this conſideration, that Epaminondas, be- 
ing aſked wh.ther Chabrias, Iphicrates, or he hunfelf, 
deſerved moſt to be efteemed ? You n:utt fiift fee us die, 
faith he, before that queſtion can be anſwered. 

As there is not a more melancholy conſideration to a 
good man than his being obnoxious to ſuch a chanye, fo 
there is nothing more glorious than to keep up an uni- 
formity in his actions, and prefer-e the beauty of his 
— 4 to the laſt. | 

The end of a man's life is often compared to the wind- 
ing up of a well-written play, where the principal per- 
ſons ſtill act in character, whatever the fate is which 
they undergo. There is ſcarce a great perſon in the 
Grecian or Roman hiſtory, whoſe death has not been re- 
marked upon by fome writer or other, and cenſured or 
applau.ied according to the genius or principles of the 
per ſon who has deic:nted on ir. Monſicur de St. Evre- 
mond is very particular in ſetting forth the conſtancy and 
courage of Petionius Arbiter during his laſt moments; 
and thinks he diſcovers in them a greater ſirmneſs of 
mind and reſolution than in the death of Seneca, Cato, 


or Socrates, There is no queſtion but this polite au- 


thur's atfectation of appearing ſingular — 
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and making diſcoveries which had eſcaped the obſerva. 


tion of others, threw him into this courſe of reflection. 
It was Petronius's merit that he died in the ſame gaiety 
of temper in which he lived; but as his life was — 
ther lot and diſſolute, the indiftercace which he ſhewed 
at the cloſe of it 15 to be lonked upon as a piece of natu- 
rl carelefſnefs and levity, rather than fortitude. The re- 
ſolution of Socrates pr: ed fr. m very different motives; 
the conſciouſneſs of n well-fpent life, and the proſpect of a 
happy eternity. If the ingenious 3.t.10r abovementioned 
was to pienſed with gaicty of humour in a dving man, 
he miglit have found 2 much nobier inſtance of it in our 
countryman Sic Thomas More. 

This great and learned man was famous for enlivening 
his ordinary difcourſes v .th wit and picaſantry; and, as 
Eraſmus tc!ls hin in an Epiſtle Dedicator y, acted in all 
parts of lice like a fecoad Democritus. 

He died upon a point of religion, and is reſpected as 
a martyr bs that ſide for which he ſuffered. That in» 
nocent mirth, which had been fo conſpicuous in his life, 
did not forſake him to the laſt : he maintained the fame 
checrtfulneſs of heart upon the ſcaffold which he uſed 
to ſhew at his table; and, upon living his head on the 
block, gave inſtances of that good humour with which 
he had always entertained his friends in the moſt ordi- 
nary occurrences. Ilis death ws of a- piece with his life: 
there was nothing in it new, forced, or aflected. He did 
not look upon the ſevering his h-ad from his body as 
cireumſtance that ought to produce any change in the 
d' hit on of his mind; as he died under a hxcd and 
ſer:led hope of immortality, he thought any unuſual 
degree of forrow and concern improper on ſuch an oc» 
N as had nothing in it which could deject or terrify 

im. 

There is no great danger of imitation from this ex- 
amplc: mens natural fezrs will be a ſufficient guard 
avaintt it, I ſhall one vblerve, that wha: was philoſo- 
phy in this extraordinary man, would be frenzy in one 
ho does not reſemble him eas well in the cheerfulneſs of 
his temper as in the ſanctity of his life and — 
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I ſhall conclude this paper with the inſtance of a per- 
fon who cems to me to have ſhewn more intrepidity and 
greatneſs of foul in his dying moments than what we 
meet with among any of the moſt celebrated Greeks 
and Romans. I mer with this inſtance in the Hiſtory 
of the Revolutions in Portugal, ritten by the Abbot de 
Vertot. 

When Don Sebaſtian, King of Portugal, had invaded 
the rerritories of Muly Moluc, Emperor of Morocco, 
in order to dethrone him, and f.t his crown upoa the 
head of his nephew, Moluc was wearing away with a 
ditemper which he himſelf knew was incurable : hows 
erer, he prepared for the reception of {© formidable an 
enemy, He was indeed fo far ſpent with his ficknels, 
that he did not expect to live out the whole day when 
the laſt decifive battle was given; but knowing the fatal 
conſcquences that would happen to his children and peo- 
ple, in caſe he ſhould die before he put an end to that 
war, he commanded his principal othcers that, it he died 
during the engygement, they ſhould conceal his death 
from the armv, and that they ſhould ride up to the litter 
in which his corps was carried, under preience of re- 
ceiving orders from him as uſual. Before the battle be- 
gan, he was carried through all the ranks of his army 
in an open litter, as they ſtood drawn up in array, en- 
couraging them to tight valiantly, in defence of their re- 
livion and country. Finding afterwards the battle t. go 
ag unſt him, though he was very near his laſt agonics, he 
threw himſelf out of his litter, rallied his army, and led 
them on to the charge; which afterwards ended in a 
complete victory on the fide of the Moors. He had nu 
ſooner brought his men to the engagement, but findmg 
himfelf utterly ſpent, he was agaia replaced in his litter, 
where, laying huis finger on his mouth, to enjoin ſecrecy 
to his officers, who ſtood about him, he died a few mo- 
ments after in that poſture. L 
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No, CCCL. FRIDAY, APRIL 18. 


Ea animi elatio que cernitor in periculis, ſi juſtitia vacat 
p<gaatque pro furs commons, im vitio eſt. Teri, 


That covrage and intrepidity of mind which diſt inguithes 
init ein danger, if it is void of all regard to fut ice, and 
lunes a man only in the puriuit of his own intereſt, is 
Vc bus. 


CAPTAIN Sentry was laſt night at the club, and pro- 
duced a letter from Iptwich, which his corre ſpond- 
ent defired him to communicate to his friend the Spec - 
tator. It contained an account of an engagement between 
a French privatcer, commanded by one Dominick Pot- 
tiere, and a little veffe! of that place laden with corn, the 
muſter whereof, as I remember, was ond Goodwin, The 
Engliſhman defended himiclf with incredible vravery, 
and bcat off the French, after having been boarded three 
or four times. The enemy fill came on with greater 
furv, and hoped by his number of men to carry the 
prize; till at latt the Engliſhman finding himtelt ſink 
apace, and ready to perith, ſtruck : but the effect which 
this ſingular gallantry had upon the captain of the pri- 
vateer, was no other than an unmanly defire of ven- 
grance for the lofs he had ſuſtained in his ſeveral at- 
racks. * He told the Ipſwich man in a ſpeaking trumpet, 
that he would not rake him aboard, and that he ſtaid to 
tee him tink. The Engl ſhman at the fame tive ob- 
te:vel a diſorder in the veſſel, which he rightly 'udzed 
to proceed trom the diſdain which the ſhip's crew had f 
their captain's inhumanity ; with this hope he went into 
his boat, and approached the enemy. Ile was taken 
in by the failors, in ſpite of their commander; but thoug! 
they received him againſt his command, they treated him 
when he was in the tap in the manner he directed. 
P.rtierc cauſed his men to hold Goodwin, whilc he beat 
him with a ſtick till he fainted with loſs of blood and 
rage of hcat; after which he ordered him 9 
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without allowing him any fo d but ſuch as one or tuo 
of the men ſtole hun, under peril of the like ulagr. Attar 
haviag kept him feveral days overwhelmed with the nun- 
(cry of ſtencu, hunger, an! torenet(s, he br-ught him inte» 
Calais, The governor of the place was ſoon acquainted 
with all that had paſſed, difmiſſed Potticre from his 
charge with ignominy, and gave Goodwin all the re'wt 
which a man of honour would beſtow upon an enemy 
barbaroufly treated, to recover tlie imputation of crucity 
Is prince and country. 

Wuen Mr. Sentry had read his letter, full of many 
other circumſtances which aggravate the barbarity, he 
fell into a fort of criticitm upon magnanimity and cou- 
raze, and argued that they were inteparable; ani tht 
courage, witho'rt regard to juſtice and humanity, was n 
ther t an the hercenels of a wild beaſt. A good ind 
truly bold fpirit, continued he, is ever actuated by rea» 
toa and a tente of honour and duty; the attectation of 
uch a ſpirit exerrs itſelf in an impudent aſpect, in over- 
bearing contidence, and a c.rtam negligence of giving 
offence. This is viſible in all the cocking youths yu 
ſee about this town, who are noiſy in aſſciublies, unawe:l 
by the preſcnce of wife and virtuous men; in a word, 
mientble of all the honours aud decenctes of human life. 
A ſhameleſi fellow t kes advantage of merit clothed wit li 
modeſty and magnanimitv, and in the eyes of little ca- 
ple appears fprigitly and agreeable; winle the man of 
reolution aui true gallautry is overlookedand difroyarded, 
if not d&fpiſed, There is a propreety in all things; and 
I believe u hat you ſcholars call juſt and ſublime, in op- 
p3.itioa to turgid and tombalt expretiion, may give vou 
«at idea of what I mean, when I hy modeſty is the cer» 
na n indication of a great ſpirit, and wpudcace th. aflec- 
tz0n of it. He that writes with judgment, and never 
res into improper warmth-, manifeſts the true force of 
gemus; in like manner, he who is quiet and equal in 
uu behav our, is ſupported in that deportment by whar 
ve may call true courage. Alas, it is not fo caly a thing 
to be a brave man as the unthinking part of mankind 
mag inc: to dare, is nut on taat there is in it. The 
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privateer we were juſt now talking of, had ho!Jnef 
enough to attack his eaemy, but not greatnets ot mind 
enough to admite the fame quality exerted by that enemy 
in defending hunie!f. Thus his baſe and little mind was 
wholly taken up in the fordid regard to the prize, of 
which he fail. d, and the damage done to his own veel; 
and therefore he utcd an honeſt man, who defended hs 
own from him, in the manner as he would a thick tha 
ſhould rob him. 

He was equaily difap; ointed, and had not ſpirit enough 
to coahder tht one catèe would be laudable, and the other 
criminal. Malice, rancour, hatred, vengeance, are what 
tear the breaſts of me-n men in tight; but fame, glory, 
conqueſts, dutires of opportunities to pardon and oblige 
their oppoters, ate whit glow in the minds of the gallan, 
The captain ended his diſcourte with a ſpecimen of his 
book-Icarning; and gave us to underſtand that he had 
read a French author on the fubjeCt of juſtneſs in point of 
gillantry, I love, faid Mr. Sentry, a critic who mixes 
the rules of life with annotations upon writers. My au- 
thor, add d he, in his diſcourſe upon Epic Poem, takes occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of the fame quality of courage drawn in the 
tuo different characters of Turnus and ZEneas : he makes 
courage the chief and greateſt ornament of Turnus; but 
in I neas there are many othi rs which outthine it: among 
the relt that of pictv. Tu nus is therefore all along 
painted by the poet full of oſtent tion, his language haughty 
and vainglorious, as placing his honour in the manifelt- 
ation of his valour: ZEncas tpeaks little, is flow to action, 
and thews only a fort of defenſive courage. If equipage 
and addreſs make Turnus appear more courazeous that 
ZE.ncas, conduct and ſucceſs prove ZEncas more valiant 
than Turnus, T 
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No. CCCLI. SATURDAY, APRIL 12. 


In te omnis domus inclinata recumbit. Vimeo, 


On thee the fortunes of our houſe depend. 


TI we look into the three great heroic poems which 
have appeared in the worid, we may obſerve that 
they are built upon very flieht foundations. Homer 
Lv.d near zoo years after the Trojan war; and, as tae 
wr.ting of hiſtory was nor then in uſe among the Greeks, 
we may very well ſuppoſe that the tradition of Achilles 
zud Uiviſes had brought dow: but very few pa: ticulars 
to his knowledge; thuugh there is no queſtion but he 
has wrought into his two poems fuch of their remarkable 
adventures as were ſtill ralked of among his contempo- 
raries. 

The ſtory of ZEneas, on which Virgil founded his 
poem, was likeu iſe very bare of circumſtances, and b 
that means afforded him an opportunity of embelliſhing 
it with fiction, and giving a full range to his own inven- 
tion, We find, however, that he has interwoven, in 
the courſe of his fable, the principal particulars, which 
were generally believed among the Romans, of ZEneas's 
royaue and ſettlement in Italy. 

The reader may find an abridgement of the whole 
ſtory, as collected out of the ancient hiſtorians; and as 
it was received among the Romans, in Dionyſus Hali- 
carnaiſeus. 

Since none of the critics have conſidered Virꝑil's fable 
with relation to this hiſtory of AEn-4s, it may not, per- 
hays, be amiſs to examine it in this light, fo far as re- 
gards my preſent purpole. Whoever looks into the 
a'rid;ment abovemention d, will find that the charac- 
ter of AÆneas is filled with picty to the gods, and a ſu- 
p<: titious obſervation of prodigies, oracles, and predic- 
nons. Virgil has not only preſerved this character in the 
perſm of .Encas, but has given a place in his poem to 
ale particular proplicſies which he found recorded of 
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him in hiſtory and tradition. The poet took the matters 
of fact as they came down to him, aud circumſtanced 
them aftcr his own manner, to make them appear the 
more natural, agreeable, or ſurpriſing. I believe very 
many readers have been ſhocked at that ludicrous pio- 
— which one of the Harpies pronounces to the 

rojans in the third book, namely, That before they had 
built their intended city, they ſhould be reduced by hun- 
ger to eat their very tables. But, when they hear that 
this was one of the circumſtances that had been tranſ- 
mitted to the Romans in the kiftory of AZneas, they will 
think the poct did very well in taking notice of it. The 
hiſtorian abovementioned acquaints us, a propheteſs had 
forerold ZEncas that he ſhould take his voyage weſt. 
ward, till his companions ſhould eat their tables; and 
that acccordingly, upon his landing in Italy, as they 
were cating their fl.ſh upon cakes of bread, for want of 
other conveniencies, they afteru ards fed on the cakes 
themſelves; upon which one of the company faid mer- 
rily, We are cating our tables. They immediately took 
the hint, ſays the hiſtor an, and concluded the propheſy 
to be fultilled. As Virgil did not think it proper to 
omit fo material a particular in the hiſtory of /Eneas, 
it may be worth while ro conſider with how much 
judgment he has qualified it, and taken off every thing 
that might have appeared improper for a paſſage in an 
heroic poem. The propherets, who foretclls it, is an 
hungry Harpy, as the perſon who difcuve:s it is young 
Alcanius. 


Heus etiam menſas conſum mus, inquit tnlus! Xx. 


Sce, we devour the plates on which we fed ! 
Dx vorx. 


Such an obſervation, which is beautiful in the mouth 
of a boy, would have been ridiculous from ary other of 
the company. I am apt to think that the changing of 
the Trojan flect into water-nvmphs, whicit is the moſt 


violent machine in the whole Eucid, and has ay 
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fence to ſeveral critics, mav be accounted for the ſame 
wav. Virgil himſelf, betore he begins that relation, pre- 
miſes, that what he was going to tell appeared incredi- 
ble, but that it was juſtiſicd by tradition. What further 
confirms me that this change of the fleet was a celebrated 
circumſtance in the hiſtory of Eucas, is, that Ovid has 
given a place to the ſame metamorphoſis in his account 
of the heathen mvthology. 

None of the critics I have met with having conſidered 
the fable of the ZEneid in this light, and taken notice 
how the tradition, on which it was founded, authorizes 
thoſe parts in it which 2 moſt exceptionable, I hope 
me length of this reflection will not make it unaccepta- 
ble to the curious part of my readers. 

The hiſtory, which was the baſis of Milton's poem, 
is ſtill thorter than either that of the Tlia-l or Æncid. The 
poet has likewite taken care to inſert every circumſtance 
of it in the body of his fable. The ninth book, which 
we are here to conſider, is raiſed upon that brief account 
in {cripture, wherein we are told that the ſerpent was 
more ſubtle than any beaſt of the field, that he tempted 
the woman to eat of the forbidden fruit, that ſhe was 
overcome by this temptation, and that Adam followed 
her example. From theſe few particulars, Milton has 
formed one of the moſt entertaining fables that invention 
erer produced. He has diſpoſed of theſe ſeveral circum- 

among fo many beautiful and natural fiftions of 

his own, that his whole ſtory looks only like a comment 
upon Sacred Writ, or rather ſeems to be a full and com- 
plete relation of what the other is only an epitome. I 
have inſiſted the longer on this conſideration, as I loc Kk 
upon the diſp fition and co trivance of the fable to be 
the priacipal beauty of the ninth book, which has more 
tory in it, and is fuller of incidents, than any other in 
the whole poem. Satan's traverſing the globe, and till 
keeping within the thadow of the night, as fearing to be 
Gſcorered by the angel of the ſun, who had before de- 
tefted him, is one of thoſe beautiful imaginations which 
introduces this his ſecond feries of adventures. Having 
examined the nature of every creature, and found out 
MI 3 one 
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one which was the moſt proper for his purpoſe, he agan 
returns to parlite; and, to avoid difcovery, links by 
night with a river that run under the garden, and nies 
up again through a fountain that iflued from it by the 
Tree of Life. The poet, who, as we have before taken 
notice, ſpeaks as htric as poſſible in his own perten, and, 
alter the example of Homer, lle every part of his work 
with manners and characters, introduces a ſoliloquy of 
this infernal agent, v ho was thus reftl.fs in the deſtruc- 
t on of man. He 's then d. {eribed as gliding through 
th. garden, under the tetemblance of a nut, in order to 
nud out that creature in which he deſigned to tempt our 
ur parents. This decripttom has fomething in it very 
pocrtical and furprinng : 

So ſaying, through each thicket, dank or diy, 

Like a black mia, low creeping, he held on 

His midnight-trarch, where toonett he might find 

The ferpent ; han last Heeping toon he found 

In labyrinth of many a round {cit- roll'd, 

His head the nud, well ſtor'd with ſubtle wilcs. 


The author afrerwards gives us a deſcription of the 
morning, which is wonderfully tuirable to a divinc poem, 
and peculiar to that ſirit ſeaton of nature: he repreſent 
the carth, before it was curſed, as a great altar, breath- 
ing out its incenſe from all parts, and ſending up a ples 
fait favour to the noſtrils of its Creator; to which he 
adds a noble idea of Adam and Eve, as offering their 
morning-warſhip, and filling up the univerſal conlort of 
pralle and adoration. 


Now when as ſacred light began to dawn 

In Eden on the humid tlow*'rs, that breathed 

Their morning incente, when all things that breathe 
From th'earth's great altar fend up filent praiſe 

To the Crewtor, and his noftrils fill 

Wuh gratetul in. 1\,—terth came the human pair, 
Aud jon'd their vocal worthip to the choir 

Of Crcalulcs wanting VOICE wno—— 
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Tue diſpuꝛe, which follows betw cen our two firſt pa- 
n ., is reprefented with great art: it proceeds from a 
difference of judgment, not of patiion, and 15 managed, 
with reaton, not with heat: it is fuch a difput- as we 
may ſuppoe might have happened in paradlite, ha man 
continued havpy and innocent. There is a great delicac 
in the mora''ties which are inter{perſed in Adam's dif- 
courte, and which rhe mutt ordinary read r cannot but 
uke notice of. That force of love which the father of 
mankind fo tinely deſcribes in the eighth bouk, and which 
is ioferted in my laſt Saturday's paper, ſhews itſelf here 
un many fine inftances: as in thote toad regards he 
wards Eve at her paiting from him: 


Her long with ardent look his eye purſu'd, 
Del:ghicd, but denring more ber ſtay 7 
Oſt he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated; ſhe to him as oft engag'd 

To be zeturn'd by noon amid the bow'r. 


In his impaticnce and amuſement during her abſence, 
_ Adam the while, 


Waiting defrrovs her return, had wove 

Of choiceſt flow'rs a garland to adorn 

Her treſſes, and her rural labours crown : 

As reapers oft are wont their harveſt queen. 
Great joy he promis'd to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, fo long delay'd. 


But particularly in that paſſionate ſpeech, where ſee - 
my her irrecoverably loſt, he reſolves to periſh with her 
auer than to live without her. 


— Some curſed fraud 

Or enemy hath beguil'd ther, vet unknown; 
And me with thee hath rum'd ; for with thee 
Certain my refolution is to die! 

How can I live without thee ! how ſorrco 
Thy tweet converte ard love fo dearly jen'd, 
I hive again in theſe wild words ſorhan! 
Should Cod create auuthir Eve, and 1 
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Arcther rib atiord, vet loſs of thee 

Would woven ten my heart! No, no! I feel 
The lick of nature Crave me: thetlh of teh 
Ln of wi Gn thou arty and from thy uate 
Nic ITY all be parted, bizis or Mc ? 


The beginning of this ſpeech, and the pre parati n to 
if, ue at um d with the fame ſpirit a» the cunciulica, 
which I have here quoted. 

The tee tal wiles which are put in practice by the 
tempter, vw llen he found Eve feparated from her hutband, 
the many picakng images of nature, which are inter- 
mixed in this part of the ftory, with its gradual and 
regular progrefs to the fatal cataſtrophe, are ſo verv te- 
markable, that it would be ſupertivous tu pouut out their 
retpective beauitts. 

1 have avoided mentioning any particular ſunilitudes 
in my remarks on this great work, becauſe I have given 
a general account of them in my paper on the tirtt book, 
1 here is one, however, in this part of the poem. which 
I (hall here quote, às it 15 not only very beautitul, tur 
the clufeit of any in the whole poem: I mean, that 
where the teirpent is deteribed as rolling forward in ali 
hi> pride, animated by the evil tpirit, and conducting 
Eve to ber det con, white Adam was at too great a 
dittam cet m ber to give her his atliſtance. Theie tere- 
ral hantisulatis are all of them wrouglit into the fullow wy 
ſunilitude: 


— — — llope elevates, and joy 
Hrightene e eretl; as when a wand'rirg fire 
Conmuct uot uoetvoys +5 ory which the night 
Cord, fo, avid Ui og environs round, 

R ule thrangh agitation ty a flame 

(\\ tit eit, iter tav, ome evil tpirit attends) 
Fovering a: d blazing with delutiye licht, 
Nuiticads ih atmiat'd pighte wander trem his var 
„%s nud mente, ard ett ti rough snd or ; dul, 
There tu allen vp and lott, trom ſuccour lar. 


That ſecret intoxication of picature, unh all the 
clan 
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ranfent Aluſhings of guilt and joy, which the poet re- 
prefents in ur tirſt paioars upon their ex'ing the forbid- 
ten fruit, to tote Aaviings of prin, damps of forrow, 
ad mutual acculations which ſucceed it, are conceived 
"ich a wonder ful imagination, and dulcribed in very na- 
taal ſentinents. 

When Di o. in the fourth /Encid, vield: d to that fatal 
temptation which ruined her, Virgil tells us the earth 
ranbled, the heavens were filled wit. flathes of Tight» 
m r, and rhe nymphs howled upon the mcuntain-to; s. 
Miton, in the fame poeticai ſpirit, has deſcribed all na- 


te as diſturbed upon Eve's eating the forbidden fruit: 


$1 ſaving, her raſh hand in evil hour 
Forth-reaching to the fruit, the pluck'd, ſhe cat: 
Earth telt the wound, and Noture trom her frat 
S ging. through all her works gave ligus of woe 
That ail was loft 


Upon Adam's falling into the fame guilt, the whole 
creation appears a ſecond time in convulſions. 


— He ſcrupled not to eat 
Againſt his better knowledge ; not deceiv'd, 

But fond!y overcame with iemale charm. 

Earth tremole-d from her catrails, as agin 

In pang, and Nature gave a lecurd groan ; 

Ser lord, and, matt'ring thunder, ſome fad drops 
. aA con, Lting. of the mortal fin. 


all Nature ſuffered by the guilt of our firſt parents, 
fete ſymptoms of trouble and contternation are wonder- 
fully imagined, not only as prodigies, but as marks of 
her [vympathizing in the fall of man. 

Adam's converſe with Eve, after having eaten the for- 
vidden fruit, is an exact copy of that between Jupiter 
and Juno in the fourtecnth Thad. Juno there appr aches 
Jupiter with the girdle which the had reccived from Ve- 
aus; upon which he tells her, that the appeared more 
chat min: and deiireable than the had ever done before, 


| wen when their loves Mere gat the hig heſt. The poet 
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aft.rwards del Fribes them as revolting on a f mit of 
moun. Ita. which produced under tem a bed of tlov en, 
the Io! „ the crocs, and ich; \ act; and couctuce 
TE dei riptio with their Fal. 1 22 111 cep. 
Let the ren compare this with the following paſſage 
in Milton, witcy begins with Adan's tpecch to Eve: 


For never did thy bervry, fince the dix 

I {aw ther tin & d ed. d thee, 44091 1 
With all erte tene, fo ima me vl 
Mun ardour to enjoy ther: faner roy 

Than ever, bum & this virtuoes tec. 

8 nid he, and: there rot of nit of toy 

Or anne intent; well ater find 

Of F. v. „ W' late EPE arted conta ous ire 

Her hand hu cz, and to a ſhavy bank 
Thick overtictd v 4k vendan tt emaoaren'd 
He Iced her nuthin 1: „es vere the couch, 
Panties, and vis: ** aiphodel, 

And hyac' min, % IS fretbett uten lan, 
There they herr nll ot Love, and love's difport 
Took largety, of their mutual guilt tic Sal, 
The ſolace ot their hv, till dev y fieep 

O. preis d them — 


As no poct ſeems ever to have ſtudied Homer more, 
or to have more reſem ed him in the vreatnets of gem 
than Xlilten, I think 1 hould have viven but a very im- 
perfect account of luis bhenuties, if I hat not oblerved the 
moſt remarkable pa: ages which look like parailelsm 
theſe tuo cat wa 2 might, in the courſe of thee 
criticiſins, have t ken notice of many particular lines and 
expretiion wh ch e tranflated from the Greek pat; 
but as I thodglit tius would have appeared toy mine 
an] over-curus, have purpolcly ontet them. The 
greater inci ents, how.” t. are not only fet « n by being 
thewn in the ame light with ſeveral of the {ane nature 
in Hom, r, bur he that meins! mas be alio g varded gat 
the car ils of the tattcict> os 1 L 
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No. CLI MONDAY, APRIL 14- 


24 hom ni famas, ea aut {ls expetenda 
et, aut cette ent pong re gravies cd hayrida quam 
N 244 „-t. 1 Ck Le. 


If virtue be the end of our b ing, it mull either ingrefs our 
wo COUCELNY o al ca take plate ot Al our ulacr inte- 
ks 


WW It.L HONEYCONTR was complaining to me veſ- 

ter da, tat the converfatiom of the town is fo al- 
tad of late Cars, that a nne ventiem: in is at a lofs for 
matter to ſtart difcourte, as well as unable to fill in with 
the talk he generally meets with. nl takes notice, 
tar there is now an evil under tlie fun which he {ppolcs 
to he anti ely new, becauſe not mention. d by any ſatiriſt 
or mot a! 1it in any age; mens Fad he, grow knaves ſooner 
than they ever did fhince the creation ot the world before. 
If vou read the tragedies of the laſt age, you find the 
zul men, aud perto”s of in rigue, arc advanccd very 
far in years, and beyond the pleaſures and fallies of 
wah ; but now Will obſerves that the young have 
Bn iu the vice of the aged; and you ſh I have a man 
of nive-and-twenty crafty, falſe, and intriguing ; not a- 
ban ed to over-reach, cozen, and beguile. My friend 
20 s, that till about the latter end of King Charles's 
rin, there was not a raſcal of any eminence under 
furts ; in the places of reſort for conax erfation, you now 
car notiing but what relates to the improving mens for- 
tunes. without regard to the methods toward it. This 
ic to fathionable, that young men form themſelves upon 
a certain neg ect of every thing that is candid, ſumple, 
al worthy of true efteem; and affect being ver worſe 
than they are, by acknowledging in their general rurn 
of mid and ditcourſe that ther have not any remaining 
aa tr true honour and hon: [ty ; preferrivs the capa- 

'Y of bc; 8 arcful to vain their ends, to the merit of 
* mag theue ends w hen thev come u competition with 


kar koacty, All this is due to the very filly pride 
that 
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that generally prevails, of — valued for the ability of 
carrying their point: in a word, from tac opinion that 
ſha.low and unexperiencer people entertain of the ſhort- 
ved force of cunning. But I thail, before I enter upon 
the various faces which fo ly, covered with artifice, puts 
un to impoſe upon the unthinking, produce a great au- 
thority for aſſerting. that nothing but truth and 107enuty 
has any laſting go: d effect, cven upon a mats's toituue 
and interelt. 


*TRUTHamn! reality have all the advantages of appear- 
ance, and many more. It tue eu of any tiring be goud 
for aux thing, I am ture ſircerity is better: for why does 
auy man diſſemble, or teem to be that which he is 
not, but becauſe he thinks it good to have fuch a quality 
as he pretends to! for, to counteitert and dilemble, is to 
put on the apy. +rance ot 1. me real cxcclicr CY. Now 
the beſt way in ihe world for 3 man to ſcem to be any 
thing, is really to be what he would feer to be. Be- 
lides that, it is many cinies as troublclume to make good 
the p etcnce of a gout quairy as to have it; and if a 
man hare it not, it is ten {© one but he is ditcovercd to 
want it, and then all his pains and labour to fcem to 
have it is loſt, There is functhing unnatural in paint- 
ing, which a fkiiful eye will cally ducern from name 
beauty and cCompiexion. 

* It is hard to pet ionate and act a part long ; for where 
truth is not at the buttoin, Nature w:li alu ans be endea» 
\ Quring to return, and will pezp out and betray herielf 
one tine or atlice, Therciog if anz mau think it con- 
veniunt to teeth good, let hun be fo indeed, and then hu 
goodnets will nean ro eviry * farisfactiu; fo 
that upon all aluriiuts fincertry 1, true vitom Pati- 
cuiarly as to the athurs of tus u ld, atcgrity hath many 
advantages over all the fue and artificial u avs of dithe 
mulatioa aud deceit; it is muck the znr ad catien, 
in ch the lafer and more cure was of dealiag in the 
wo:it; it has Icts of trouble aud difficulte, of curangiee 
mc. 5k ind perplexitv, 02 danger aud hs: ard 1 it, AN 
Ui otteit and acaicit wel su. ind, cal; 3: us This 

Lick 
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ther in a ſtraight line, and will hold out and laſt longeſt. 


The arms of deceit and cunning do continually grow 
weaker and lets ettectual ard terviceable to thofe that 
ale them; whereas integrity gains ſtrengtli by utc 3 and 
we more and longer any man practite h it, the greater 
{rvice it does him, by confirming his reputation, and 
cwcouraging thoſe with whom he hath to do, to repoſe 
thi gicateſt truſt and confidence in him, which is an un- 
cak able advantage in the butinefs aud affairs of life. 

« Truth is always conſiſtent with itfelf, and needs no- 
thing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and ſits 
upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are 
aware; whereas a lye is troubleſome, and fers a man's 
invention upon the rack ; and one trick needs a great man 
more to make it good. It is like building upon a falſe 
foundation, which continually ſtands in need of props to 
ſhore it up, and proves at laſt more chargeable than to 
have raiſed a ſubſtantial building at firſt upon a true and 
tulid foundation; for fincerity is firm and ſubſtantial, and 
mere is nothing hollow and unſound in it, and becauſe it 
is plan and open, fears no diſcovery; of which the crafty 
man is always in danger, and when he thinks he walks 

in the dark, all his pretenccs are fo tranſparent thar he 
[ that runs may read them; he is the laſt man that finds 
ve himſelf to be found out; and whilſt he takes it for granted 
that he makes fools of others, he renders himſelt ridi- 
re cul us. 
* Add to all this, that ſincerity is the moſt compen- 
elf dious w ſdom, and an excellent iuſtrument for the ſpeedy 
u- dupatch of bufſinets; it creates confidence in thoſe we 
1s have to deal wi h, faves the labour of many inquiries, 
lo and brings thirgs to an iſſue in a few words: it is like 


<4 T7 & & 5 XY on 
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ts travelling in a plain beaten road, which commonly brings 
ny + man fuoncr to his journey's end than by-ways, in 
his which men often loſe themſelves. In a word, u hatſo- 
it, erer convenicncics may be thought to be in falſchood and 
be atimulation, it is oon over; but the inconvenicnce of 
e- is perpetual, becauſe it brings a man under an cver- 
1s laing jealouſy and ſuſpicion, fo that he is not believed 


ve hen he {peaks truth, nor truſted perhaps when he 
cc N nicaus 
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mc ins honeſtly. When a man has once forfeited the re. 
ation of his integritv, he 15 fer faſt, and nothing will 
then ferve his turn, "neither truth nor falſchood. 

* And I have often thong lit, that God hath in his 
great vitdom ind from men of falte and diſkonett winds 
the woade:tul advant ges of truth and integrity to the 

roſperit: even of our worldly affairs; thefe men arc fo 

linded by their covetouſncl, and ambition, that they 
cannot look bevond a preſcut adv autage, nor loi bear to 
ſeize upon it, though by ways ever to in rect; tley 
cannot fee fo far as to the temoteſt conſequences of a 
ſteady integrity, and the vaſt benefit and advantages 
which it will bring a man at laſt, Were bur this fort 
of men wiſe and clcar-fight.d cnough to duccru thus, 
they would be honeſt out of very knaverv, not out of 
any love to honeſty and virtue, but with a cratty deſign 
to promote and advance more effectually their own inte- 
refts; and therefore the juſtice of Divine Providence hath 
hid this rrucft point of wildom from their « VS, that bad 
men might not be upon equal ternis with the juſt and 
upright, and ſerve their own wicked defigns by honelt 
and lau ful means. 

* Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world 
for a dav, and thould never have occaſion to c nvcrle 
more with mankind, never more need their good oft- 
nien or of od w ord, it were then no great matter (pen ke 
in as tothe concernments of tl. is world) if a man peut his 
Fe put mon all at oncu, and ventured it at one throw: but 
if he be ts continue in the world, and would hare the 
alvautaye of converfation whilſt he is in it, let him make 
uſe of truth aud fincerity in all his words and actions; 
for nothing but this will laſt and hold out to the end: 
ether aste will fail ; but truth and int. grity will carry a 
man thouyt, and bear bun out to the laſt. T 
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No. CCCLIII. TUESDAY, APRIL 15+ 
In tenui lab — Vinc. 
Though low the ſul. ct, it deſerves our pains, 


THE gentleman who obliges the world in general, and 
me in particular with hi; thoughts upon educ. tion, 
ha jult {cat me the following latter: 


SFr, 

I TAKE the liberty to ſend you a fourth letter 
upon the Education of Youth: in my laſt I gave you 
my thoughts upon ſome particular taſks which I con- 
ccived it might not be amiſs to mix with their uſual 
exerciſes, in order to give them an early ſeaſoning 
of virtue; I ſhall in this propoſe ſome others, which 
I fancy might contribute to give them a right turn 
for the world, and enable them to make their way 
in it. 

* The defign of learning is, as I take it, either to 
render a man an agreeable companion to himlelf, and 
teach him to ſupport ſolitude with picaſure, or, if he is 
not born to an <ftate, to ſupply that defect, and fur- 
nin him with the means of acquiring one. A perſon 
who applies himſelf to learning with the firſt of theſe 
views, may be faid to ſtudy for ornament, as he who 
* % hüntelf tiie ſecond, properly ſtudies for ule. 

he one does it to raiſe himſolf a fortune ; the other to 
ſet off that which he is already poſſeſſed of. But as far 
the greater part of mankind are concluded in the latter 
Cats, I fhall only propoſe ſ me methods at preſent for 
the ſervice of ſuch who expect to advance themſelves 
m the world by their learning; in «rder to which, 
I ſhall premiſe, that many more cſtates have been 
«a quired by little accomplithmcnts than by extraordi- 
bary ones; thoſe qualities which make the ęrcateſt 
ligure in the eye of the world, not being always the moſt 
uletut in themſelves, or the mott advantageous to their 
ons. 
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* The poſts which require men of ſhining an! uncom- 
Mon puts co diſcharge them, arc lo very few, that mary 
a yreat venius gocs out of the world without every 
having hat an opportunity to exert itfe!f ; whereas per- 
ſuns of ordinary endowments niet with occations titted 
to heir parts and capacities every day u. the Common de- 
currences of life. 

* I wn acquainted with two perſons who were for- 
mort tchoul-teliows, and have been good friends eo 
ſince. One of them was not only thought an impene- 
trable blu: Khead at ſchool, but fill maintained Ins ic pu- 
tation at the univerſity ; the other was the pride of his 
maſter, and the moſt celebrated perſon in the college of 
which he was a member. The man of genius is at pie- 
ſen: buried in a country parfonage of cih {core pounds 
a yer; while the other, with the bare abilitics of a com- 
mon ſcrivener, has got an eftate of above an hundred 
thouſand pounds. 

I fancy, from what I have ſaid it will almoſt appear 
a doubtful ca'e to many a wealthy citizen, whether or 
no he ovght to wiſh his fon ould be a great genius; 
but this I am fure of, that nothing is more abſurd 
thin to give a lad the education of one, whom na- 
ture has nt favoured with any particular marks of dif- 
tinction. 

The fault therefore of our grammar ſchools is, that 
every boy is puſhed on t works of genius; whereas, it 
would be far more advantageous for the greateſt part of 
them to be taught ſuch little practical arts and fciences 
as do not require any great ſhare of parts to be maſter o 
them, and yet may come often into play during the courſe 
of a man's life. 

* Such ate all the part: of practical geometry. I hae 
knouwan a man contract a fricadſh p with a miniſter of 
ſt te, up» cutting a dial in his window; and remember 
a cle: yyma 1 whe got one of the beſt benefices in the welt 
of þ ayland, by ſetting a country gentleman's affairs in 
fo method, and giving him an exact furvey of bs 
ct. 

* While I am upon this ſubject, I cannot forbear men- 

tioning 
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wing a pirticular which is of uſe in every ſtation of 
*. and which methinks every matter ſhould reach luis 
{ 41+ 3 I mean the writing of Englith letters. To th.s 
en in{tcad of perplexing them with Latin ep files, 

e, and verſes, there might be a punctual correſpond 
ence eltuallithed between tuo boy, who might act in any 
14910 wry parts of bufinefs, or be allow ed ſomet mes to 

get a range 10 their own fancles, and communicate to 
ech other whatever trifles they thought fit, provided 
nher of them ever failed at the apput::ted time to an- 
{er his correſpondent's letter. 

] believe I may venture to affirm, that the generality 
tos would find themtelves more advantaged by this 
che when they come to be men, than by all tae 
bb and Latin their maſters can teach them in {even 
er &oht years. 

Tuc want of it is very viſt le in many learned per- 
Jas, who, while they are ad:niring the (tiles 67 Demoſt- 
dene or Ccrro, want phrates to exprets themſelves on 
the molt common occaſions. I have cen a letter from 
one of tlicke Latin orators, which would have been de- 
tervedly laughed at by a common attorney. 

© Cader this head of writing I cannot omit accounts 
and ſhort-hand, which arc leur ned with littlc pains, and 
rery properly come into the number ef ſuch arts as [ 
tare been here recommentding. 

© Youu mult doriitlets, Sir, obferve, that I have hithcr- 
. chiefly mfifte upon theſe things for ſuch buys as du 
pear to hve any ting extraordinary in their na- 
tr eme, and centeq tentie are not qualiticd for tlie 
tust pits of Carnier; ct J believe I might carry this 
meter iti l further, and venture to afſert that a lad of Le- 
ha former. e orc on for theſe little acquirements, 


en ware the irerunners of his parts, and to in- 
7 == mn ine the world. 

liftory is full &f examples of perſons who, though 
tive have had the 1: rl ſt aulit es, have been oblige'! ro 
üg use theme! cy mn the Favour of g great men by thete 
mv acco! uplithmen-s; $5 A tice complete gentle: nan in 
func of vus modern Go: edics, makes his firſt advances to 
N 3; 1. is 
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his miſtreſ. under t' g of a painter, or a dancing» 
maſter. 

* The lifference 1s, that in a Jad of genius theſe are 
enly fo many accompliſuments, which in an ther are «> 
{eutials; the one diverts himfelt wih them, the other 
works at them. In ſhort. I look upon a great genius, 

v ith theſe litele em. in the time liglit as | regard 
the Grand Scignior, boi obliged, by av exprets com- 
mand in the A'cotan to lara and practi c fome hand- 
cratt trade: though I need not to have gone for iny in» 
fiance farther than Germany, where tcreral Emperor 
have voluntarily done the fame thing. Leopeld the Laſt 
worked in wood; and I have beard there are fe: eral 
handicraft works of his making lo e feen at Vienna (9 
neatly turned, that the beit joine: in Europe might 
ſifely own them without any ditgrace to his proteſ- 
ſion. 

* I would not be thought, by any thing J have faid, 
to be againtt improving a boy's genius to the urmoſt 
pitch it can he carried. What I would endeavourto 
ſhew in this «fav, is, that there may be methods taken to 
make learning advantageous, even to the meaneſt capaci- 
tics, 

© I am, 
Sir, Yours, &c.“ 
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cem magnis virtetibus affers 
Graude ſeperciliem, Juv. 


We own thy virtues ; but we blame befide 
Tay mind clate with infolence and pride, 


. Sor 44 tor, 


yor bave in ſome of vour diſcourſes deſcribed moſt 
forts of women in their diſtinct and proper clatſes; 35 


the ape, the coquer, aud many others; but 1 2 
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never vet laid any thing of a devotee. A devotce is one 
of thoſe who diſpiraye reli ton by their indifcreet and 
uaſeatonable introduction of the mention of virtue on all 
occaſions; the profeiſes ihe is what no body ought to 
dubt the is; and b-trays the labour the 1s put to, to be 
what the ought to be wirh cheerfulnets and alacrity. 
She lives in the worid, and demes herſelf n ne of the di- 
vertions of it, with a conſtant declaration how in{tpid all 
tings in it are to her. She is never herſe f but at church; 
tete ſhe diſplays her virtue, and 15 fo ferveat in her de- 
tions, that I have frequently ſcen her pray hericlt out 
of breath, While other youag ladies in the houſe are 
G&ncing, or plaving at queſtions and commands, fhe reads 
Loud in her cloſet. She ſays all love is ridiculous ex- 
cegt it be celeſtial ; but the ſpeaks of the pation of one 
mortal to another with too in chi hitterneſs for one that 
had no jealouſy mixed with her conteinpt of it. If at 
ay time {ſhe fees a man warm in his addreſſes to luis miſe 
ticts, ſhe will lift up her eves to Fleaver and cry, What 
noatente is that foul ta king? Wall the bell never ring 
fur pravers Mie have an eminent lady of this ſtamp in 
dar country, who preteads to amulcmens very much 
zone the reſt of her ſex. She never carries a white 
ſhxk-doy with bells under her arm, nor a tquirrel or 
Grmoute in her pocket, but always an abridged piece of 
ku relity to ſteal Hut when the is ture of being oblerved. 
Wacn the went to the famous afs-race (which I mult 
contels was but an odd diverion to be encouraged by 
people of rank and figure) it was nat, like other ladies, 
tv hear thoſe poor aninals brav, nor t) fee feligws run 
naked, or to hear country 'Iquires in bob-wigs and white 
ariles make love at the ſide of a coach, and cry, 
Madam, this is dainty weather. Thus the deſcribed the 
Gvrfion ; for ſhe went only to pray heartily chat no- 
do ſy might be hurt in the crowd ; and to ſee if the pour 
fa n' face, which was diſtorted with grinning, night 
ay way be brought to itt. If again. She never chats 
er her tea, but covers hy fire, aud is ſuppoſc i u an 
©xulation b fore the tuſtes a fup. Th s ofteat.twwus be- 
lar iout is ſuch an vffence to true ſanctity, that it at pa- 
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1 ges it, and made virtue not only unzmiable, but alſo 
ay cue The faicred winnings arc full of ref. xtons 

ih bor tins kind of cundect; ; and a devorce is fo 
= trom pra ming goodnet+, that the dcters otters by 
her example, Fuily and vamry in one of  thele ladies, is 
like vice in a clrgy mm; it does not only debate him, 
bat makes the incoutiderate part of the world think the 

Norte of religion. 


I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 
HoTsSPpUR. 


J.. Spe Fair, 


* XENOPTHON, in his ſhort account of the Spartan 
commonwea.th, ſpeaking of the beha+ war of their » "Oung 
men in the reets, favs, there was ſo much modeſty in 
their looks, that you might as ſoon have turned the eves 
of a marble ſtatue upon you as theirsz and that in all 
their behaviour they were more modeſt than a bride 
when put to bed upon her wedding-mybhr, This virtue, 
which is always ſubjoined to magnanimity, had ſuch an 
influence upon their courage, that in battle an enemy 
could not look them in the face; and they durſt not but 
die for their country. 

Whenever I walk into the ſtreets of London and 
Weſtminſter, the countenances of all rhe young fellows 
that paſs by me, make me with mvtc f in Sparta; I meet 
with fach bluftering airs, big looks, aid bold fronts, 
that to a {uperticial obſerver would betpeak a courage 
above tavie Grecians. I am arrived to th at perfection 
in ſpeculation, that I underſtandd the language of the 
eves, which would be a great misfortune t to me, had 1 
not corrected the teffinets of old age by philofop''y. 
There is darce a man in a red coat who does not ell 
me, wit a full ſtare, he's a bed man; I ice ſeveral 
ſwear inwardly at ine, without any offence of mine, but 
the oddacſs of mv perlon; 1 meet — in every 
ſect, expreiſed in different manners, by the _ 
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lk, the elevated cve-brow, and the ſu elling noſtrils of 
the proud and proſperous. The 'prentice ſpeaks his diſ- 
iclpet by an extended finger, and the porter by ſtealing 
out his tongue. If a country gentleman appears a hitle 
curious in obſerving the edifices, ſigns, clocks, coaches, 
and dials, it is not to be imagined how the polite rabble 
of this town, who are acquainted with theſe objects, ridi- 
cule his ruſticitv. I have kaown a fellow with a burden 
on lus head tical a hand down from his load, and flily 
tu irl the cock ot a *tquire's hat behind him; while the 
eF-uded pertfon is ſwearing, or out of countenance, all 
the wag-wits in the highway arc grinning in applauſe of 
the ingenious rogue that gave him the tip, and the folly 
of him who had not eyes all round his head to prevent 
receiving it. I heſe things ariſe trom a general attetta- 
tion of ſinartneſs, wit, and courag. Wycheily ſome- 
where rallies the pretenſions this way, by making a fel- 
low ſay, red breeches are a certain fign of valour ; and 
Otway makes a man, to hoaſt his agility, trip up a 
beggar on crutches, From ſuch hints 1 beg a ſpeculation 
on this ſubject ; in the mean time I ſhall do all in the 
er of a weak old fellow in my own defence; for as 
iogenes, being in queſt of an honeſt ma", ſought for 
him when it was broad day-light with a lantern and 
candle, fo I intend for the future to wa k the ſtreets with 
2 dark lantern, which has a convex cryſtal in it; and 
if any man ftares at me, I give fair warning that I'll di- 
rect the light full into his eyes. Thus defpairing to find 
<>" qa I hope by this means to evade their impu- 


J am, Sir, 
* Your moſt humble ſervant, 
T © SOPHROSUNIUS,” 
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No, CCCL.V. THURSDAY, APEIL 17. 


Nou ego mordaci diſtrinxi carmine quenquam. Ovid. 


I ne*cr in gall dipp'd my envenom'd ren, 
Nor branded the bold front of ſhanicleſꝭ inen. 


1 HAVE been very often tempted to write inveftires 
upon thoſe who h ve detracted from my works, or 
ſpoken in derogation of my perſon ; but I look upon it as 
a particular happineſs that I have aiwavs hindered m te- 
ſeatm. ats from proceeding to this extremity, I once had 
through half a ſatire, but found ſo many motions of 
umanity rifing in me towards the perſ ns whom I had 
ſeverely treated, that I threw it into the fire without 
ever finiſhing it. I have becn angry enough to make 
ſeveral little epigrams and lampoons; and after — 
adinired them a day or two, have likewiſe commi 
them to the flames. Theſe I look upon as fo many facri- 
fices to humanity, and have received mu: h greater fatif- 
faction from the ſuppreſſing ſuch performances, than I 
could have done from any reputation they might have 
procured me, or from any mortification they might have 
given my encmics, in caſe I had made them public. If 
a man has an talent in writing, it ſhews a good mind to 
forbear auſwering cilumnics and reproaches in the ſame 
fpirit of bitternets with which they are offered; but when 
a man has ben at foinc pains in making ſuitable returns 
ta an enemy, and has the inſtruments of revenge in his 
hands, to let drop his wrath and fille his reſcutments, 
teems to have forething 'n it great and heroical. There 
Is a particular ment in tuch a way of forgiving an ene- 
mu; and the more violent and vnprovexcd the offence 
has been, the greater {til is the merit of him u ho thus 
forgives i. 

E never met with a contderation that is more finely 
ſpun, and what has better pleated mc than one in Epic- 
tetus; Which placcs an chem ma uw hight, and gives 
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us à view of him altogether different {rom that in which 
we are uſed to regard him. The tente of © 15 as follows: 
Docs a man reproach thee for be ng proud , ill- u tured, 
vious or conccited, ignorant or detracting? Contider 
with tuytelf wither his reproaches are true; if they are 
not, conſider that thou art nt the perton whom he te- 
proaches, but that he reviles an imaginary Lewy, and 
1c114ps love what thou cally art, though he hates what 
tu 2, pereſt to be. If his reproaches are true; if thou 
at the envious ill-natured man he rk s thee for, give 
the ſelf another tura becorae mild, affable, and obliging, 
ais reproachcs of thee naturally ceate; his reproaches 
mar indeed continue, but thou art no longer rhe perſon 
uu m he reproaches. 

Hotte n apply this rule to mu ſelf; and when I hear of 
2 uirical ſpecch or writing that is aimed at me, I ex- 
aninc my own hear. whether 1 deterve it or not. If I 
bring in a verdict againſt mvicif, I endcavour to rectify 
mr conduct for the future in thoſe particulars which 
have drawn the cenſure upon me; but 't the whole in- 
rect ve he grounded upon a talfchood, | trauble my ſelf no 
further bout it, and look upon my name tat the head of 
tto ngnify no more than one of thoſe nftirious names 
made ule of by an author to introduce an mnaginar y cha- 
cer. Why ſhould a man be ſenſi le of the fling of a 
tepr eh. v ho t+ 2 Granyer to rhe guiit that is implied in 
. or {abiett hualelf to the penalty, when he k Huus he 
has never commuted the crime? This is a piece of f ti» 
tude which every ons owes to his innocence, and with- 
out which it is impollible for a man of any mer © or 
hyure to live at peace with himfclf in a country that 
wounds with wit and liberty. 

The tamous Nionficur Balzac, in a letter to the Chan- 
ecilor of France, who had prevented the p.iblication of a 
book ay1:nft him, hs the tollowing words, which are a 
lxcly picture of the greatneſs of mind to viſible in the 
works of that author, “ If it was a yew thing, it may be 
Lould not be dlitpleaſed with the fuppretion of rhe ft 
be! that ſhould ahuſe me; but ſince rhere are enoulh of 


them to make a lll library, I wm lecictly plealcd to fee 
the 
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the number increated, and take delight in raifing a heap 
of ſtones that envy has caſi at me wituout doing me any 
harm.” 

The author here alludes to thoſe moments of the caft. 
ern nations, which were mountains of ftones raiſed upon 
the dead body by travellers, that uſed to caft every one 
his ſtone upon it as they paſſed by. It is certain that no 
monument is fo glurious as one which is thus raiſed by 
the hands of envy. For my part, I admire an author for 
ſuch a temper of mind as enables him to bear an unde- 
ferved reproach without reſentment, more than for all the 

wit of any the fineſt fatirical reply. 
Thus far [ thought neceſſary to cxplain myſelf in te- 
lation to thoſe who have animadverted on this paper, and 
to ſhew the reaſons why I have not thought fit to retum 
them any formal anſwer. I muſt further add, that the 
work would have been of very little uſe to the public, 
had it been fil ed with perfonal reflect ons and debates; 
for which reafon I have never once turned out of my way 
to obſerve thoſe little cavils which have been made 
againſt it by envy or ignorance. The common fry of 
ſeribblers, who have no other way of being taken notice 
of but be attackiig whit has gained fome reputation in 
the world, would have furnihed me with buſinek 
enough, had they found me diſpoſcd to enter the lifts with 
them. 

I thall conclude with the fabie of Boccalini's traveller, 
who was fo peſtered with the neunte of grafhoppers in his 
ears, that e alizhred from his borfe in great wrath to 
Kill them all. t his, fays the author, was troubling him- 
felf to no manner of purpoſe; had he puriued his journey 
without tak:ny notice of them, the troubleſome inſects 
would have died of themiclves in a very few weeks, and 


he would have fuffeicd nothing from them, "i 
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No. CCCLVI. FRIDAY, APRIL 18. 


—————Aptifma quzque dabunt Dii, 
Charior eſt illis homo quam fibi !——— xv. 


The Gods will grant 

What their unerring wiſdom ſces thee want; 

In goodnets, as in greatneſs, they excel; 

Ah that we lov'd ourſelves but half fo well! Davpex, 


is owing to pride, and a ſecret affect tion of a cer- 
tain felf-exiſtence, that the nobleſt motive for action 
that ever was propoſed to man, is not acknowledged the 
glory and happineſs of their being. The heart is 
treacherous to itielf, and we do not let our refſexions go 
dep enough to receive religion as the moſt honourable 
incentive to good and worthy actions. Ir is our natural 
weakneſs to flatter ourſelves into a belief, that if we 
ſe.rch into our inmoſt thoughts, we find ourſelves wholl 
diimereſted, and diveſted of any views ariſing from felt 
love and vainglory. But however ſpirits of ſuperticial 
greatneſs may diſdain at firſt fight ro do any thing but 
from a noble impulſe in themſelves, without any — 
regards in this or another being; upon ſtricter inquiry 
tey will find, to act worthily, and expect to be rewarded 
only in another world, is as heroic a pitch of virtue as 
human nature can arrive at. If the tenor of our actious 
have any other motive than the deſire to be pleaſing in 
the exe of the Deity, it will neceſſarily follow that we 
muſt be more than men if we are not too much exalred 
in proſperity and depreſſed in adverſity. But the chriſtian 
world has a leader, the contemplation of whoſe life and 
ſufferings muſt adminiſter comfort in affliftion, while the 
ſenſe of his power and omnipotence muſt give them hu- 
miliation in proſperity. 
It is owing to the forbidden and unlovely conſtraint 
wich which men of low conceptions act when they think 
they conform them ſelves to religion, as well as to the 


more odious conduct of hypocrites, that the word Chriſ- 
Vol. V. 0 tian 
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tian does not carry with it at firſt view all that is 
worthy, friendly, generous, and heroic. The man who 
ſutpends hi hopes of the reward of worthy actions till 
after deuth, who can beſtow unſecn, who can overlook 
hate, do g d to his flanderer, who can never be angry 
at his friend, never revengeful to his enemy, is certainly 
formed for the benefit of fociety ; vet theſe are fo far 
from kero'c virtues, that they are but the ordinary dutics 
of a chriſtian. 

When a man with a ſtcady fa'th looks back on the 
great cataſtrophe of this day, with what blee ling emo» 
tions of heart muſt he contemplate the life and —— 
of his Deliverer! When his agonies occur to him, how 
will he weep to reflect that he has often forgot them for 
the glance of a wanton, for the applauſe of a vain world, 
for an heap of flecting paſt pleatures, which are at pre» 
ſent aking ſorrows ! 

How pleafing is the contemplation of the lowly feps 
our Almighty Leader took in conducting us to his hea- 
venly manſions! In plain and apt parable, ſimilitude, 
and allegory, our Great Mafter enforced the doctrine of 
our ſal vation; but they of his acquaintance, inftead of 
receiving what they could not oppeſe, were offended at 
the preſumption of Heing wiſer than they ; they could 
not raiſe their little ideas above the conſideration of 
him, in thoſe circumſtances familiar to them, or con- 
ceive that he, who appeared not more terrible or 
ous, thould have any thing more exalted than them» 
ſelves; he in that place therefore would n t longer incf- 
feftually exert a power which was incapable of conquer- 
ing the prepoſſeſſion of their narrow and mean concep» 
nons. 

ATultirudes followed him, and brought him the dumb, 
the blind, the fick, and maimed; whom when ther 
Creator had touched, with a ſecond life they ſaw, ſpoke, 
leaped, and ran. In affeftion to him, and admiration of 
his actions, the crowd could not leave him, but waited 
near him till they were almoſt as faint and helpleſs u 
others they brought for ſuccour. He had compaſſion on 
them, and by a mizacle ſupplied their neceflities. S 
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the ecſtatic entertainment, when they could behold their 
food immediately increaſe to the Diſtributer's hand, 
and fee their God in perſon feeding and refreſhing his 
creatures! Oh envied happineſs ! But why do I ſay en- 
ved? as if our Gad did not ſtill prefide over our tem- 
perate meals, cheerful hours, and innocent converſa- 


uons. 

But though the ſacred ſtory is everywhere full of mi- 
ncles not inferior to - age + though in the midſt of 
thoſe acts of divinity he never gave the le ſt hint of a de- 
gn to become a fecular prince, yet had not hitherto the 
apoſtles themſelves any other than hopes of worldly 
power, preferment, riches, and pomp ; for Peter, upon an 
xcident f ambit on among the apoſtles, haar ing his 
Maſter explain that his kingdom was not of this world, 
was fo ſcandalized, that ne + hom he had fo long followed 
ſhould ſuffer the ignu.niav, thame, and death which he 
foretold, that he took him ſide and ſaid, Be it far from 
thee, Lord, this thail nt be unto ther; for which he 
ſuffered a ſevere reprehenſion from his Maſter, as 
= his view the glory of man rather than that or 

The great change of things began to draw near, when 
the Lord of nature thought nt as a Saviour and Dcliverer 
w make his public entry into Jerufalem. with more than 
the po ver and joy, but none of the oſtentation and pomp 
of a triumph; he came humble, meek, and lowly ; with 
an uafelt new ecſtaſy, multitudes firew.d his way with 
garments and oblive-branches, crying, with loud gladneſs 
and acclamations, Hofannah to the fon of David! 
blefſed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord!” At 
this great King's acceſſion to his throne, men were not 
ennobled, but faved ; crimes were not remitted, but fins 
forgiven; he did not beſtow medals, honours, favours, 
but health, joy, fight, ſ>ecch. The firſt object the 
blind ever ſaw, was the Author of ſight ; while the lame 
nn before, and the dumb repeated the Holannah. Thus 
atended, he entered into his own houſe, the ſacred tem- 
ple, and by his divine authority expeiled traders and 
„ and thus did he, for a time, 

ule 
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uſe a great and dq e ſpotic power, to let unbelievers under. 
ſtand that it was not want of, but ſuperiority to, all 
worldly dominion, that made him not exert it. But is 
this then the Saviour? is this the Deliverer ? Shall this 
ob{cure Nazarene command Ifrael, and fit on the throne 
of David * Their proud and diſdainful hearts, which 
vere petrified with the love and pride of this world, 
were unpr- gnable to the reception of ſo mean a Bene» 
factor, and were now enough exaſperated with benefits 
to conſpne his death. Our Lord was ſenſible of their 
deſign, and prepared his diſciples tor it, by recounting to 
them now moe diftinfily what ſhould befal him; bu 
Peter with au ungrounded reſolution, and in 2 fluſh of 
temper, made a fanguine proteſtation, that _ all 
men were offended in him, yer would not he beof- 
fended. It was a great article of our Saviour's buſineſs 
in the world, to bring us to a ſenſe of our inability, with» 
out God's aſſiſtan e, to do any thing great or good; he 
therefore told Peter, who thought fo well of his 

and fidelity, that ihey would both fail him ; and even he 
thould deny him thrice that very night. 

But what heart can concrive, what tongue utter the 
ſequel * Who is that yonder buffetred, mock: d, and 
ſpurned > Whom do they drag like a felon > Whither 
do they carry my Lord, my King, my Saviour, and my 
G d: And will he die to expiate theſe very injuries“ 
Sce where they have nailed the Lord and Giver of life! 
How his wounds blacken, his body writhes, and heart 
heaves with pity and with agony ! Oh Almigaty Sub 
ferer, look down, look down from thy — — infa - 
my : Lo he inclines his head to his ſacred boſom ! Hark, 
he groans! ſee, he expire-! The carth trembles, the 
temple rends, the rocks burſt, the dead ariſe! which we 
the quick? Which are the dead? Sure nature, all a» 
ture is departing with her Creator. T 
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No. CCCLVII. SATURDAY, APRIL 29. 
is talia fando 


Temperet a lachrymis !—— VIS o. 
Who can relate ſuch woes without a tear ? 
THE tenth book of Paradiſe Loſt has a greater variety 
of 


perions in it then any other in the whole porm. 
The author, upon the winding up of his action, introduces 
all thoſe who had any concern in it, aud ſhews with 
great beauty rhe influence which it had upon each of 
them. It is like the laſt ach of a well-written tragedy, 
in which all who had a part in it are generally drawn up 
before the audience, anc! repreſented under thoſe circum- 
tences in which the determination of the action places 


them. 

I thall therefore confider this hook under f. ur heads, 
in relation to the celeſtial, the infernal, the hi man, and 
the imaginary perfons, who have their teſpective parts 
allotred in it. 

To begin with the celeſtial perſons : The guardian 


- angels of Paradiſe are deſcribed as returning to Heaven 


upon the fall of man, in order to approve their vigil- 
ance ; their arrival their manner of reception, with the 
forrow which appeared in themſelves, and in thoſe 
furits who are aid to rejoice at the converſion of a 
linger, are very finely laid together in the following 


lacs ; 


Up into heav'n from Paradiſe in haſte 
Th angelic guards aſcenuted, mute and fad 
For mau; for of his fate by this they ew; 
Much wond'ring how the ſubele fiend had ftol'n 
Entrance unſcen Soon as th' unw-lcome news 
From ear h arriv'd at Heaven gate, diſplcas'd 
All were who beard; dim ſaduefs did not ſpare 
That time celeſtial viſages; yet mixt 
Wah pay, violated not their bliſs. 

03 About 
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About the new-arriv'd, in multitudes 

In' ætherral people ran, to hear ard know 
Row all bete; they tow rds the throne lu teme 
Accoumabl- made hafte, to make appear, 

With r:ghteous plea, thetr utmott vigilance, 
Ani caftly approv'd ; when the Mott High, 
Eternal Father, from his ſecret cloud 

Am:dit, in thuader utter'd thus his voice 


The ſame Divine Perſon, who in the foregoing parts 
of this poem interceded for our firſt parents before their 
fall, uverthrew the rebel angels, and created the world, is 
now repreſented a+ deſcending to Paradiſe, and 
nouncing ſentence upon the tnree offenders. The cool 
cf the evening being a circumſtance with which 
writ introduces thi- great ſcene, it is poetically deſcribed 
by our author, u hs ba alſo kept religiouſly to the form 
of words, in which the three ſeveral ſentences were paſſed 
upon Adam, Eve, and the ferpent. He has rather 
choſen to neglect the numerouſneſs of his verſe than to 
deviate from thoſe ſpeeches which are recorded on this 
great occaſion. The guilt and confuſion of our firſt 
parents ſtanding naked before their Judge, is touched 
with great beauty. Upon the arrival of fin and death 
into the works of the creation, the Almighty is again 
introduced as ſpeaking to his angels that furrounded 
him 


See! with what heat theſe dogs af hell advance, 
To waſte and havock yonder world, which I 
So fair and good created, &c. 


The following paſſage is formed upon that glorious 
image in holy writ, which compares the voice of 
an innumerable hoſt of angels, uttering Hallelujabs, w 
the voice of mighty thunderings or of many waters. 


He ended, and the heav'nly audience loud 
Sung Hallelujah, as the found of feas, 
Through multitude that ſung : Juſt ace thy ways, 
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Righteous are thy decrees in all thy works ! 
Who can cxtenuate thee ? 


Though the author in the whole courſe of his poem, 
and particularly in the book we are now examining, has 
infinte alluſions to places of ſcriprure, I have only taken 
notice in my remarks of ſuch as are of a poerical nature, 
and which are woven with great beauty int the body of 
the fable. - + neg cos he 
book, where, ribing ſin as marching 
works of nature, he adds, 


Cloſe follo => mounted 
wl „ not 
On his pale harke—— 81 
Which alludes to that paſſage in ſo wonderfu 
pm and terrifying to the imagination :—** And 
and behold a pale horſe ; and his name that fat on 
him was Death, and hell followed with him ; and power 
was given unto them over the fourth part of the earth, to 
kill with ſword, and with hunger, and with ſickneſs, and 
with the beaſts of the earth.” Under this firſt head of 
celeſtial perſons we muſt likewiſe take notice of the 
command which the angels received to produce ſeveral 
changes in nature, and fully the beauty of the creation. 
Accordingly they are repreſented as infecting the ſtars 
and planets with malignant influences, weakening the 
light of the ſun, bringing down the winter into the milder 
regions of nature, ting winds and ftorms in ſeveral 
quarters of the ſky, ſtoring the clouds with thunder, and 
in ſhort, perverting the whole frame of the univerſe to 
the condition of its criminal inhabitants. As this is a noble 
incident in the poem, the following lines, in which we 
ſee the angels heaving up the earth, and placing it in a 
en what it had the 
fall of man, is conceived with that ſublime imagination 
which was ſo peculiar to this great author. 


Some ſay he bid his aſkaunce 
. 
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From the ſun's axle. They with labour puſh'd 
Oblique the centric globe 


We are in the ſecond place to confider the infernal 
agents under the view which Milton has given us of them 
in this book. It is obſerved by thoſe who would ſet forth 
the greatneſs of Virgil's plan, that he condutts his reader 
through all the parts of the earth which were diſcovered 
in his time. Aha, Africa, and Europe, are the ſeveral 
ſcenes of his fable. The plan of Milron's poem is of an 
infinitely greater extent, and fills the mind with 
more iſtoniſhing circumſtances Satan, having ſurrounded 
the earth ſeven times, departs at length from Paradiſe. 
We then fee him ficering his courſe among the conſtella- 
tions, and after having traverſed the whole creation, pur- 
ſuing his voyage through the chaos, and entcring into his 
own infernal dominions 

His firlt appearance in the afſembly of fallen angels, 
i» worked up with circumſtances which give a delightful 
ſurpriſe to the reader; but there is no incident in the 
v hole m which does this more than the transforwa- 
tion ef the whole audience, that fell ws he account 
their leader gives them of his expedition. The gradual 
change of Satan himſel! is deſcribed after Ovid's manner, 
and may vie with any of thoſe celebrated transformations 
which are looked upon as the moſt beautif | parts in that 

et's works. Milton never fails of improving his own 
Bass, and beſtox ing the laſt finiſhing touches in every 
incident which is admitted int his poem. The unex- 
pected hiſs which riſes in this epiſcde, the dimenſions and 
bulk of Satan fo much ſuperior to thoſe of the infernal 
ſpirits who lay under the fame transformation, with the 
annual chang? which they are ſuppoſed t. ſuffer, are in- 
ftances of this kind. The beauty of the diction is very 
remarkable in this whole eprfode, as I have obſerved in 
the ſixth paper of theſe remai ks, the great judgment with 
which it was contrived. 

The parts of Adam and Eve, or the human perſons, 
come next under our conſideration. Milton's art is no- 
where more ſhewn than in his — —" - 
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theſe our firſt parents. The repreſentation he gives of 
them, without falſifving the ſtory, is wonderfully con- 
rived to influence the reader with pity and compathon 
wwards them. Though Adam involves the whole ſpecies 
in miſery, his crime proceeds from a weakneſs which 
every man is inclined to pardon and commiſeratr, as it 
ſeems rather the frailty of human nature than of the — 
fon who offended. Every one is apt to excuſe a fault 
which he himſelf might have fallen into. It was the ex- 
ceſs of love for Eve that ruined Adam and his poſterity. 
| need not add, that the auth r is juſtified in this parti 
cular by many of the fathers, and the moſt orthodox 
writers. Milton has by this means filled a great part of 
bis poem with that kind of writing which the French 
critics call the Tender, and which is in a particular manner 
engaging to all forts of readers. 

Adam and Eve, in the book we are now conſideri 
we | kewiſe drawn with ſuch ſentiments as do not 
intereſt the reader in the r afflictions, but raiſe in him the 
moſt melting patſions of humanity and commiſeration. 
When Adam fees the ſeveral changes in nature pro- 
duced about him, he appears in a diſorder of mind 
ſuitable to one who had forfeited both his innocence 
and his happineſs; he is filled with horror, remorſe, 
and deſpair; in the anguiſh of his heart he expoſtulates 
with his Creator for having given him an exiſt= 
ence. 


Did I requeſt thee, Maker, from my clay 

To movld me man ? Did I ſolicit thee 

From darknefs to promote me ? or here place 
In this delicious garden ? As my will 
Concurr'd not to my being, twere but right 
And equal to reduce me tv my duſt, 

Defirous to refign, and render back 

All I receiv'd——— 


He immediately after recovers from his preſumption, 
owns his doom to be juſt, and begs that the death which 


5 threatened him may be inflicted on him. ®. 
— Why 
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9. 


Why delays 

His hand to ex*. ute what his decree 

Fix'd on this day? Why do | overlive ? 

Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen'd out 
To dcathiets pain * how gladly would I meet 
Morta it; my fentence, and be earth 
Infentiv.c! now glad would lay nie down, 

As in my mwther's lap ! there ſhould I reſt 
Aud ilecp ſecure; his dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my cars ; no fear of worſe 
To me and to my offs ring would torment me 
VV !th cruel expuctat ion 


This whole ſpecch is fall of the like emotion, and 
varicd with all thoſe ſentiments which we may ſuppoſe 
natural to a mind fo broken and difturbed. I mult not 
omit that generous concern which our firlt father ſhews 
in it for his poſterity, and which is fo proper to affect the 
reader. 
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Hide me from the face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happineſs ! yer well, it here would cnd 
The milery ; I def rv'd it, and would bear 
My own deſcrvings; but this will not ferve; 
Al: that I eat, or drink, or thall beget, 

Is provagated curſe, O voice once heard 
Delighttully, © :ncreaſe and mnulkiply,” 
Now death to hear 
Poſtcrity ftands urſt Fair patrimony, 

That I mult leav+ ye, fons! O were 1 able 

To walte it all mytclt, and leave you none ! 

So difinherited, how would you bl: fs 

Me, now your curſe! Ah, why thould all mankind, 
For one man's tault, thus guiltleſs be condemn'd, 
Ir guilti-15 ? Fut from me what can proceed 

But all corrupt? — 


Who can afterwards behold the father of mankind 
extendegh upon the earth, uttering his midnight com- 
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ſpirit of tenderneſs. Eve afterwards propoſes to her buſ- - 
band, 
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flaiats, bewailing his exiſtence, and wiſhing for death, 


without ſympathizing with him in his diftreſs! 


Thus Adam to bimſe'f lamented lovd 

Thro' the fi! night; not now (as ere man 5 
Whol, ſome, and cool, and mild, by: with black air 
Accumpan ed with dam; s and drra fel gloomy 
Which to his evil conſcience repreſented 

All things with d wuble terror On the ground 
Outſtretch'd he lay; on the cold ground And oft 
Curs'd his creation ; death as oft accus'd 

Of ta dy execution 


The part of Eve in this book is no leſs paſſionate, and 
apt to ſway the reader in her favour. She is re ræſemed 
with great tenderneſs as approaching Adam, bur is ſpurned 
from him with a ſpirit of upbraiding and indigranong 
conformable to the nature of man, whoſe paſſions had 
now gained the dominion over him. The following paſ- 
ſage, wherein ſhe is deſcribed as renewing her addreſſes 
to him, with the who'e ſpeech tha: follows it, have ſome» 
tinng in them exquiſitely moving and pathetic: 


He added not, and from her turn'd : but Eve 

N-t fo repuls'd, with tears that ceas'd not flowing, 

And treſſes all diforder'd, at his feet 

Fell humble; and, embracing them, beſought 

His peace; and thus proceeded in her plaint : 
Forfake me not thus, Adam! Witneſs Hr av'n 

What love fincere, and rrv'r-nce in my heart, 

I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 

Unhappily deceiv'd! Thy ſuppliant 

I beg, and claſp thy knees; bereave me not 

(Whereon I live!) thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counſel in this uttermoſt diftreſs, 

My only ffrevgth, and ſtay! Forlorn of thee, 

Whither ſhall I betake me? where ſubfiſt ? 

While yet we live (ſcarce one ſhort hour perhaps) 

us two let there be peace, &c. 


Adam's reconcilement to her is worked up in the ſame 
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band, in the blindneſs of her deſpair, that to prevent 
their guilt from deſcending upon poſterity they ſhould 
reſolve to live childlefs; or, if that could not be done, 


they ſhould ſeek their own deaths oy —_ methods, 


As thoſe fentiments naturally engage the reader to 

the mother of mankind with more than ordinary commi- 
ſeration, they likewiſe contain a very fine moral. The 
reſolution of Gin to end our miſcries, does not ſhew 
ſuch a degree of maynanimity as a reſolution to bear 
them, and ſubmit to the dilpenfations of Providence. 
Our author has therefore, with great delicacy, repre. 
ſented Eve as entertaining this Adam as 
diſapproving it. 

We are, in the laſt to conſider the imaginary 

rſons, as Death and Sin, who act a large part in this 

ok. Such beautiful extended allegories are certainly 
ſome of the fin. ft compoſitions of genius; but, as I have 
before obſerved, are not agreeable ro the nature of an 
' heroic poem, This of Sin and Death is very exquiſite 
in its kind, if not conſidered as a part of ſuch a work. 
The truths contained in it are fo clear and open, that [ 
ſhall not loſe time in explaining them; but ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that a reader, who knows the ſtrength of the 
Engliſh t „ will be amazed to think how the poet 
could find fuch apt words and phraſes to deſcribe the 
actions of thoſe two imaginary perſons, and particu» 
larly in that part where Death is exhibited as forming a 
— ge over the chaos: a work ſuitable to the genius of 

ilton. 

Since the ſubject I am upon gives me an opportunity 
of ſpeaking more at large of ſuch ſhadowy and imagin- 
ary perſons as may be introduced into heroic poems, [ 
ſhall beg leave to explain myſelf in a matter which i 
curious in its kind, and which none of the critics have 
treated of. It is certain Homer aud Virgil are full af 
imaginary perfuns, who are very beautiful in poet 
when they are juſt ſhewn, 9 being engaged f 
ſeries of action. Homer indeed te prefents [!cep as a p#- 
fon, and alcribes a ſhort part to him iu his Iliad; but 
we muſt conſider, that though we now regard ws 

per 
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as entirely thadowy and unſubſtantial, the heathens 
made ſtarues of him, placed hun in their temples, and 
looked upon him as a real denv. When Homer makes 
uſe of other ſuch allegorical perſons, it is only in thort 
reſſions, which convey an ordinary thoug!.t to the 
mind in the moſt pleaſing manner, and may rather be 
looked upon as poctical phrates than allegorical deſerip- 
tions. Inſtead of telling us that men naturally fly when 
they are terrified, he introduces the perſons of Flight 
and Fear, who, he tells us, arc infeparable companions. 
latcad of faying that the time was come when Apollo 
oaght to have received his recompente, he tells us, that 
the Hours brought him his reward. Iuſtead of defcrib- 
ing the effects which Minerva's ZEgis produced in bat- 
tle, he tells us, that the brims of it were encompalT.d by 
Terror, Rout, Diſcord, Fury, Purſuit, Maffacre, and 
Death. In the fame figure of ſpeaking, he reprefemts 
Victory a+ following Diomedes; Ditcord as the mother of 
funcrals aud mourning ; Venus as dreſſed by the Graces ; 
Bellona as wearing Terror and Conſternation like a gar- 
ment. I might give ſeveral other inſtances out of Ho- 
mer, as well as a great many out of Virgil. Milton has 
likewiſe very often made uſe of the ſame way of ſpeak - 
ing; as where he tells us, that Victory fat on the right 
hand of the Meſſiah when he marched forth againſt the 
rebel angels; that at the citing of the ſun, the Hours un- 
barred the gates of light; that Diſcord was the daughter 
of Sin. Of the fame nature are thoſe expreiſions, where 
deſcribing the ſin ing of the nightingale, he adds, Si- 
lence was pleaſed ; and upon the Melliah's bidding peace 
to the chavs, Confuſiun heard his voice. I might add 
innumerable inſtances of our poet's writing in this beau- 
tiful figure. It is plain that theſe I have mentioned, in 
which perſons of an imaginary nature are introduced, are 
fuch ſhort allegories as are not deſigned to be taken in 
the litcral ſenſe, but onlv to convey particular circum- 
ſtances to the reader, after an unuſual and entertaini 
manner. But when ſuch perſons ate introduced as prin. 
= actors, and engaged in a ſeries of adventures, they 
too * 
for 
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for an heroic poem, which ought to appear credible in 


its principal parts. I cannot forbear therefore thinki 
that Sin and Dearth are as improper agents in a work 
this nature, as Strength and Neceffity in one of the tra- 
gedies of ZEichvius, who repreſented thoſe two perſons 
nailing down Promerheus to a rock; for which he has 
been juſtly cenfured by the grearctt critics. I do nat 
know any imapgirai y perſon made v te of in a more ſub- 
lime manner of thinking than that in one of the prophers, 
who, deſcribing God as deſcending from heaven, and vi- 
firing the fins of mankind, ai! 4s that dreadtu! circum- 
ſtance, © Befor: him went the Veſtilence.“ It is certain 
this imaginary perſon might iave been de: eribe d in all her 
arple I ats. The Fever might have marched before 
— Pain might have ſtood at her right hand, Phrenzy 
on her left. and Death in her rear. She might hare 
been introduced as gliding down from the tail of a comet, 
or darted from the earth in a flath of | ghraing: the 
might have tainte the atmoſphere with her breath; the 
very glaring of her eyes might have ſcattered infection. 
But I believe every reader will think, that in fuch ſub- 
lime writings the mentioning of her, as it is done in 
ſcriprure, has ſomething in it more juſt, as well as great, 
than all that the moſt fanciful poer could have beſtowed 
upon her in the richneſs of his imagination. L 
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——Defipere in loco. Mod. 
'Tis Wiidum's part ſometimes to play the fool. 


CHARLES Lilly attended me the other day, and 
made me a preſent of a large ſheer of paper, on 
which is delineated a pavement on Moſaic work, lately 
diſcovered at Stans feld near Woodſtock. A perſon who 
has ſo much the gift of ſpeech as Mr. Lilly, and an 


carry on a diſcourie without a reply, W 
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tunity on that occaſion to expatiate upon ſo fine a piece 
of antiquity. Among other things, I remember, he 
t me his opinion, which he drew from the ornaments 

of the werk, That this was the flour of a room dedicated 
w Mirth and Concord. Viewing this work made my 
fancy run over the many gay exprefſions I have read in 
ancicar authors, which contained inv itations to lay aſide 
carc aud auxicty, and give 2 loute to that pleating forget- 
fulnefs wherein men put off ther characters of buſineſs, 
ad njoy their very felves. Th ie hours were generally 
paſſed in rooms adorned for that purpole, and ſet out n 
fuch a manner, as the objects ail around the company 
dcued their hearts; Which, joincd to the cheerful 
of well choſen and agreeable friends, gave new 
ri our tv the airy, uced the latent fire of the modeſt, 
and gave grace to the flow humour of the reſerved. A 
judicious mixture of ſuch company, crowned with chap- 
of Bowers, and the whole apartment glittering with 

x lights, cheered with a protution of totes, artificial 
s of water, and intervais of foft nuics to ſongs of love 
and wine, ſuſpended the caics of h. man life, and made 
a fettival of mutual kindneſs. Such parties of pleaſure 
as theſe, and the reports of the agrecable patlares in 
their jollities, have in all ages awakened the dull part 
of mankind to pretend to mirth and good-humour, v ithe 
out capacity for ſuch entertain ments; for if I may be al- 
lowed t fay fo, there are an hundred men fir for 
any employn.ent, to one who is capable of pafling a 
night in the company of the fi; it tuſte, without thocking 
any member of the ſocicty, over-iating his own part 
& the converſation, but cqually receiving and corrri- 
buting to the pleaſure of the whole company. Wien 
one conſiders {uch collections of companioas iu paſt times, 
and fuch as one might name ia the prefert age, with 
bon much tpicen muſt a man needs reflect upon the 
avkward gaicty of thote who aten the frolic with an 
in grace! 1 have a letier from a cor 1:-4ndent of mine, 
who deſires me to adinoaith ail loud, mitchievous, airy, 
Gull companions. that they are miſtaken in what they 
all a frokc. irregularity in itielf is not what creates 


2 pleaſure 
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pleaſure and mirth; but to ſce a man, who knows whae 
rule and decency are, deſcend from them agreeably in 
our company, is what denominares him a plcaſant come 
panion. Inſtead of that, you find many whofe mirth 
conſiſts only in doing things which do not b: come them, 
with a fecret conſciouſneſs that all the world know th 
know better: to this is always added ſomething mif- 
chievous to themſelves or others. I have heard of ſome 
very merry fellows among whom the frolic was ſtarted, 
and paſſed by a great majuritv, That every man ſhould 
immediately draw a tooth; after which they have gone 
in a body and ſmoked à cobler. The fame company, at 
another nig t, has each man burned his cravat; and one 
perhaps, whoſe eſtate would bear it, has thrown a long 
wig and laced hat into the ſame fire. Thus they have 
jeſted themſelves ſtark raked, and ran into the ftreets, 
and frighted women very fucce'sfully. There is no in- 
habitant of any ſtanding in Covenr-Garden, but can tell 
you a hundred god humours, where people h:ve come 
off with little bloodſhed, and yet ſcoured all the witty 
hours of the night. I knw a gentleman that has ſeve- 
ral wounds in the head by watch-poles, and has been 
thrice run through the body to carry on a goed jeſt: 
he is very old for a man of ſo much good humour; but, 
to this day, he is ſeldom merry but he has occaſion to be 
valiant at the fame time. t by the favour of theſe 
gentlemen, I am humbly of opinion, that a man may be 
a very witty man, and never offend one ſtature of this 
kingdom, not excepting even that of ſtabbing. 

The writers of plays have what they call Unity of 
Time and Place to give a juſtneſs to their repreſentation; 
and it would not be amiſs if all who pretend to be com- 

nions, would confine their actions to the place of meet 
ing: for a frolic carried farther may be beiter performed 
by other animals than men. It is not to rid much 

nd, or do much miſchicf, that ſhould denominate a 
pleaſant fellow; but that is truly frolic which is the play 
of the mind, and conſiſts of various and unforced ſalliet 
of imagination: feſtivity of ſpirit is a very uncommon 
talent, and muſt proceed from an afſemblage of avreeadle 
qualines 
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qualities in the ſame perſon. There are ſome few whon 


I think peculiarly bappy in it; but it is a talent one 
cannot name in a man, efpecraily when one conſiders 
that it is never very graceful but where it is regarded 
by him who policies it in the fecond place, The 
bet man that I know of for heightening the revel- 
v of a company is Eaftcourt, whote jovial humour 
Jules ittelf from the highelt per ſon at an entertainment 
to the meaneſt wwer, Merry tales, accompanied with 
apt geftu:es and lively reprefentatioas of ettcumſtances 
and pertons, begvile the graveſt miad into a content to 
be as humorous as himiclf. Add ro this, That when 2 
man , in his good graces, he has a mimicry that do. s 
not debate the perfon he reprefents; but which, taking 
from tlie gravity of the charter, adds to the agreeable- 
neſ . of it. This pleatant fellow gives one fome dea of 
the ancient pantomime, who is ſaid to have given the 
audience, in dumb ſhuw, an exact idea of any character 
or pathon, or ai iatelligivle relation of any public occur- 
rence, with no other exprietiion than that of his looks 
and geſtures. If ail who have been obliged to theſe 
talents in Eaſtcoutt, will be ar love for love to- mor- 
row-night, they wil but pay him wit: they owe him, 
at ſo cal a rate as being prefent at a play which no- 
body would omit ſceing that had ur had not ever ſeen 
it before. T 
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Torva lena lupum f::quiter, lupus ipſe capellam; 
Florentem cytiſum fequitur laſciva capella. Viae, 


The greedy lionefs the wolf purſues, 
The woll the kid, the wanton kid the browſe. 
Davorx. 


A® we were at the club laſt night, I obſerved my old 
friend Sir Roger, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, ſac 
very ſilent; and initead of minding what was fair! by the 
company, was whiſtling to himſelf in a very thoughtful 
mood, and playing with a cork. 1 jogged Sir Andrew 
Freeport, 
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Freeport, who ſat between us; and as we were both obſery. 
ing him, we faw the knight ſhake his head, and heard 
him fay to himſelf, ** A fooliſh woman! I can't believe 
it!“ Sir Andrew gave him a gentle pat upon the Noult t, 
and offered to lav him a bottle of wine that he was tiuuk- 
ing of the widow, My old friend ftarted, and recovering 
out of his brown ſtudy, told Sir Andrew that once in his 
life he had been in the right. In ſhort, after ſome little 
hefiration, Sir Roger told us, in the fuinels of his heart, 
that he had ii received a letter from his Rewar |, which 
acquainted bin that his old rival and antagoniſt in the 
country, Sir David Dundtum, had been making a viſit 
to the widow, However, fays Sir Roger, I can never 
thiak that ſhe will have a man that's half a year older 
than I ain, and a noted republican into the bargain. 

Will Honeycomb, who looks upoa love as his parti- 
cular province, interrupting our friend with a janty 
laugh; I thought, Knight, ſays he, thou hadſt lived long 
enough in the world not to pin thy happineſs upon one 
that is a woman and a widow. I think that, without 
vanity, I may pretend to know as much of the female 
world as any man in Great Britain, though the chief of 
my knowledge conſiſts in this, That they are not to be 
known, Will immediately, with his uſual fluency, ram- 
— . 4 an account of his own amours. 4 now, 

s he, upon the verge of fifty (though by the way we 
all knew he was — 2 — nnngny You may eakly 
gueſs, continued Will, that I have not lived fo long in 
the world without having had ſome thoughts of ſettli 
in it, as the phraſe is. To tell you truly, I have fever 
times tried my fortune that way, though I cannot much 
boaſt of my ſucceſs. 

I made my fuſt addrefſes to a young lady in the 
country; but when I thought things were pretty well 
drawing to a concluſion, ler father happening to hear 
that I had formerly boarded with a ſurgeon, the old 
Put forbid me his houſe, and within a fortnight after, 
— his daughter to a fox-hunter in the neighbour- 

I made my next application to a widow, 2 
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her fo briſkly, that I thought myſelf within a fortnight 
of her. A+ 1 waited upon her one morning, the told me, 
that the intended to keep her ready money and jointure 
mw her own hand, and defired me to call upon her attor- 
ney in Lion's Inn, Who would adjuſt with me what it 
was proper for me to add to it. I was fo rebuffed by 
thi» overture, that I never inquired either for her or her 
attorney afterwards. 

A few months after, Ialdreſſed myſelf to a young la- 
dy, who was an only daughter, and of a goud family: 
1 danced with her at feveral balls, ſqucez d her by t 
hand, ſaid toft things to her, and, in thort, made no 
doubt of her heart; and though my fortune was not 
equal ro hers, I was in hopes that her fond father would 
not deny her the man the had fixed her afſſection upon. 
But as | went one day to the houſe, in order to break 
the matter to him, I found the whole family in con- 
fuſion ; and heard, to my unſpeakable ſurpriſe, that 
Mil, Jenny was that very morning run away with the 
butler. 

I then courted a ſecond widow, and am at a loſs to 
this day how I came to miſs her; for ſhe had often come 
mended my perſon and behaviour. Her maid indeed 
told me one day, hat her miſtreſs had ſaid the never faw 
a gentleman with ſuch a ſpindle pair of legs as Mr. Ho- 
ney comb. 

After this I laid ſiege to four heireſſes ſucceſſively, 
and being a handſome young dog in thoſe days, quickly 
made a breach in their hearts; but I don't know how it 
came to paſs, though I fecldom failed of getting the 
daughter's conſent, I could never in my life get the old 
people on my fide. | 

I could give you an account of a thouſand other un- 
ſucceſsful attempts, par icularly of one which I made 
ſome years fince upon an old woman, whom I had cer- 
taialy borne away with flying colours, if her relations 
had not come pouring in to her affiſftance from all parts 
of England; nay, I believe I ſhould have gut her at laſt, 


As Will's tranſitions are extremely quick, br wg 
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from Sir Roger, and, applving himtelf to me, told me 
there was a pallage in the boot. I had conſidered lait Sa- 
turday, which deferved to be writ ia letters of gold: 
and taking out a Pocket · Milton, read the following hoe, 


which are part of one of Adam's ſecches to Eve after 
the fall. 


Oh ' why did God, 

Creator wile ! that peo; led higheſt heav'a 
With {pirits matculac, create at len 

This novelty vn earth, this lait deſect 

Ot natur, and net fill the world at onze 

Wich men, as angels, without feminine? 

Or find ſome other way to generate | 
Mankind? This mitchief had not then befall'n, 
Aud more that thall betall, innumerable 
Diſturbances on carth through female faares, 
And rait coojunttion with this ſex: for eicher 
He never thall nnd out fit mate; but ſuch 

A. ſome misſortune brings him, or miſtake; 
Or, whom he wiithes molt, ſhall ſeldum gain 
Through her perverſenefs; but ſhall fee her gain d 
By a tar worſe : or if the love, withhe'd 

By parents; or his happictt choice too late 
Shall meet already hnk'd, and wedlock=-bound 
To a fell advertiry, his hate or ſhame; 

Which intin'te catamity mall eauſe 


To humau lie, and houſchold peace confound. 


Sir Roger liſtened ta this paſſage with great attention; 
and deſiting Mr. Honeycomb to fold down a leaf at the 
＋ and lend him his book, the knight put it up ia 

is pocket, and told us that he would read over thole 
verſes again before he went to bed. X 
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De paupertate tacentes 
Plus poſcente ferent. Hon. 


The man that's 6lent, nor proclaims his want, 
Gets more than him that makes a loud complaint, 
Cases. 


I HAVE nothing to do with the buſineſs of this day, 
any further than affixing the piece of Latin on the 
head of my paper; which I think a motto not unſuitable, 
fince, if filence of our poverty is a recommendation, ſtill 
more commendable is his modeſty who conceals it by a 
decent dreſs. 


© Mr. Spectator, 


© THERE is an evil under the ſun which has not yet 
eme within your ſpeculation, and is the cenſure, dif- 
eſteem, and contempt which ſome young fellows meet 
with from particular perſons, for the reaſonable methods 
they take to avoid them in general. This is by appear - 
ing in a better dreſs than may ſeem to a relation regu» 
lariy con ſiſtent with a ſmall fortune; and therefore may 
occaſion a judgment of a ſuitable extravagance in other 
particu ars: but the diſadvantage with which the man 
ef narrow eircumſfances acts and ſpeaks, is fo feelingly 
ft forth in a little book called The Chriftian Hero, that 
the appearing to be otherwile is not only pardonable, but 
nect ſſary. Every one knows the hurry of conclufions 
thar are made in contempt of a perſon that appears to be 
calamitous ; which makes it very excuſeable to re 
one's felf for the company of thoſe that are of a ſuperior 
quality and fortune, by appearing to be in a better condi- 
tion than one is, fo far as ſuch appearance ſhall not make 
us really of worſe. 

It is a juſtice due to the character of one who ſuffers 


hard reflections from any particular perſon upon this ac- 
count, 
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count, that ſuch perſons wou'd inquite into his manner 
of ſpending his tine; of „lich, tho gh no turther in- 
formation can be had than that he remains fo many hours 
in his chamber, vet if this is cleared, to imagine that a 
realunable creature wrung with a narrow fortune dues 
not make the beſt uſe of this retirement, would be a con- 
clufion extremely uncharita he. From what has, or will 
be ſaid, I hope no conſequence can be extorted, implx- 
ing, that I would have any young fellow fpead more 
time than the common leiſure which his ſtudies require, 
or more money than his fortune or allow ance may admit 
of, in the purſuit of an acquaintance with his betters: 
for as to his time, the grols of that ought to be ſacied 
to more ſubſtantial acquiſitions; for cach irrevocable mo- 
ment of which he ought to believe he ſtands re igiouſiy 
accountable. And as to his dreſs, I ſhall engage to my- 
ſelf no further than in the modeſt defence of two plam 
ſuits a year: for being perfectly ſatisficd in Eutrapelus's 
contrivance of making a Mohock of a man, by — 
him with laced and embrnidered ſuits, I would by no means 
be thought to controvert the conceir, by infinuating the 
advantages of foppery. It is an aſſertion which admit 
of much proof, that a ſtranger of tolerable ſenſe dreſſel 
like a gentleman, will be better received by thoſe of qua- 
lity above him, than one of much better parts, whoſe 
dreſs is regulated by the rigid notions of frugality. A 
man's appearance falls within the cenſure of (very one 
that ſees him; his parts and learning very few are judges 
of; and even upon theſe few, they cannot at ürſt be 
well intruded; for policy ani good-breeding will counſd 
him to be reſerved among ſtrangers, and to ſupport him- 
ſelf only by the common ſpirit of converſation. Indeed, 
among the injudicious, the wirds delicacy, idiom, fine 
images, ſtructure of periods, genius, fire, and the reſt, 
made uſe of with a frugal and comely gravity, will 
maintain the figure of immenſe reading, and the depth 


of criticiſm. | 

All gentlemen of fortune, at leaſt the young and 
middle-aged, are apt to pride themiclves a little too 
much upoa their dreſs, and conſequently to value others 
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ſome meaſure upon the fame conſideration. With what 
contuſſon is a man of figure obliged ty return the civili- 
nes of the hat to a perſon whoſe air and attire hardly in- 
tle him to it for whom nevertheleſs the other has a 

rticular eſteem, though he is aſhamed to have it chal- 
— in fo public a manner. It muſt be allowed, that 
any young fellow that affects to dreſs and appear gen- 
treily, miglit with artiticial management ſave ten pounds 
a ver; as inſte id of fine Holland h: might mourn in 
fackcloth, and in ather particulars be proportionably 
abby : but of whar ſervice would this fum be to avert 
any misfortune,” whilſt it would leave him deferred by 
the little good acquaintance he has, and prevent his gain- 
ing any other? As the appearance of an eaſy fortune is 
peceſlary rowards making one, I don't know but it might 
be of advantage ſom / times to throw into one's diſcourſe 
certain exclamations about bank-ſtock, and to ſhew a 
marveiious ſurpriſe upon its fall, as well as the moſt af- 
fected triumph upon its riſe. The veneration and reſpec̃t 
winch the practice of all ages has preſerved to appear- 
ances, withour doubt ſuggeſted to our tr.deſmen that 
wife and politic cuftom, to apply and recommend them- 
ſelves to the public by all thoſe decorations upon their 
ſign - poſts and houſes which the moſt eminent hands in 
the neighbourhood can furniſh them with. What can 
be more attractive to a man of letters, than that immenſe 
erudition of all ayes and languages, which a ſkilful 
bookſeller, in conjunction with a painter, ſhall image 
upon his column and the extremitics of his ſhop? The 
ſame fpirit of maintaining a handſome appearance reigns 
among the grave and ſolid apprentices of the law (here I 
could be particularly dull in proving the word appren- 
tice to be ſignificant of a barriſter) ; and you may eaſily 
diſtinguiſh who has moſt lately made his pretenſions to 
buſineſs by the whiteſt and moſt ornamental frame of 
his window: if indeed the chamber is a ground- rom, 
and has rails before it, the finery is of neceſſity more ex- 
tended, and the pomp of buſineſs better maintained. And 
what can be a greater indication of the dignity of dreſo, 
than that burdenſome figery r 
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of our judges, nobles, and biſhops, with which upon 


certain days we fee them incumbercd? And it 
may be ſaid, this is awful, and neceſſary for the dignity 
of the ſtate, yet the wiſeſt of them have been remark. 
able, before they arrived at their preſent ſtations, for be- 
ing very well dreſſed perf ns. As to my own part, I am 
near thirty; and ſince I left ſchool have not been idle; 
which is a mcdern phraſe for having ſtudied hard. I 
off a clean ſyſtem of moral philoſophy, and 2 
tolerable jargon of metaphytics from the un verſity ; ſince 
that, I have been engaged in the clearing E of the 
perplexcd ſtile and matter of the law, whici fo heredita- 
rily deſcends to all its profeſſors: to all which ſevere ſtu- 
dics I have thrown 1n, at r iatcrims, the 
learning of the claſſics. Notwithſtanding which, I am 
what Shakeſpcare calls A fellow of no mark or likeli- 
hood;” which makes me underſtand the more fully, tha 
ſince the regular methods of making friends and a for- 
tune by the mere force of a profeiſion, is fo very flow 
and uncertain, a man ſhould take all reaſonable oppor- 
tunities, by enlarging a good acquaintance, to court 
that Time and Chance which is fail to happen to 
man. "1 
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Tartaream intendit vocem, qua protinus omnis 
Contremuit don Vine. 


The blaſt Tartarean ſpread: its notes around; 
The houſe, aſtouiſh d, trembles at the found. 


] HAVE lately received the following letter from a 
country-geutleman : 


Mr. SpcAator, 
« THE night before I left London I went to ſee a 
play, called The Humorous Lieutenant, Upon the 
riſing of the curtain I was very much ſurpriſed with the 
great conſort of cat-calls which was exhibited that even- 
ing, and began to think with myſelf chat I had made 
a miſtake, and gone to a muſic- meeting inſtead of the 
play-houſe. It appeared indeed a little odd ro me to ſee 
ſo many perſons f quality of both ſexes aſſembled toge- 
ther at a kind of c terwawling; for I cannot look upon 
that performance to have Leen anything better, whatever 
the muſicians themſelves might think of it. As I had no 
acquaintance inthe houſe toaſk queſtions of, and was forced 
to go out of town early the next morning, I could not 
learn the ſecret of this matter. What I would therefore 
deſire of you, is, to give me ſome account of this ſtran 
inſtrument which 1 found the company called a Cart-call ; 
and particularly to let me know whether it be a piece 
of muſic late come from Italy. For my own par 


* 


r, to 
be free with you, I would rather hear an Engliſh Fid- 


dle; though I durſt not Chew my diſlike whilſt I was in 


the play-houſc, it being my chance to fit the very next 
man to one of the performers. 


IJ am, Sir, 
« Your moſt affectionate 
friend and ſervant, 


© JOHN SHALLOW, Eſq.“ 


Q IN 
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IN compliance with Squire Shallow's requeſt, I de. 
ſign this piper as a diſſertation upon rhe cat=call. In or- 
der to make my ſelf a maſter of the ſubject. I purchaſed 
one the beginnin.; of laſt weck, though not withour great 
diſliculty ; being informed at tuo or th ee toy ſhops that 
the plavers had lately bought them all up. I have fince 
conſulted many learned antiquaries in relation to its ori- 
ginal, and find them very much divided among them» 
ſelves upon that particular. A Fellow of the Roya. Suci- 
etv, who is my good friend, and a yreat proficient in 
the mathematical part of mulic concludes, from the ſim- 
plicity of its make and the un tormity of its found, that 
the cat call is older than any of t e inventions of Jubal, 
He obſerves very well, that muſical iuſtruments took 
their firſt riſe from the notes of birds, and other melo- 
dious anim s; and what, ſays he, wa more natural than 
for the fi ſt ages of mankind to imnate the voice of a cat 
that lived under the ſame roof with them? He added, 
that the cat had contributed more to harmony than any 
other animal; as we are not only beholden ro her for 
this omen: but for our ſtring-muſic in ge- 
neral. 

Another Virruoſo of my acquaintance will not allow 
the cut · call to be older than Theſpis; and is apt to think 
it appcared in the world ſoon after the ancient comedy; 
for which reaſon it has till a place in our dramatic en- 
tertaiumeuts. Nur muſt I here omit what a very cunous 
gentleman, who is lately returned from his travels, ha 
more than once aſſured me, namely, That there was 
lately dug up at Rome the ſtatuc of a Momus, who hold 
an inſtrument in his right hand very much reſembling 
our modern cat-call. 

There are others who aſcribe this invention to Or- 
pheus, and look upon the cat call ro be one of thoſe in- 
fruments which that famous muſician made uſe of to 
draw the beaſts about him. It is certain, that the roalt- 
ing of a cat does not call together a greater audience > 
that ſpecies than this inſtrument, if dexterouſly pl gel 

upon in proper time and place. 


But notwithitanding theſe various and learned com 
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jectures. I cannot forbear thinking that the cat · call is 
originally a piece of Engliſh muſic. Its reſemblance to 
the voice of fome of our Britiſh ſongſters, as well as the 
ule of it, which is peculiar to our nation, confirms me 
in thi- opinion. It has at leaft received great improve- 
ments among us, whether we conſider the iuſtrument it- 
ſelf, or thoſe ſeveral quavers and graces which are 
thrown into the playing f it. Every ne might be fen- 
fble of this, who heard that remarkable overgrown cat- 
call which was place in the centre of the pit, and pre» 
fided over all the reſt at the celebrated performance 
lately exhibited in Drury-lane. 

Having faid thus much concerning the original of the 
tu - call, we are in the next place to conſider the uſe of 
it. The cat-call exerts itſelf ro moſt advantage in the 
Britiſh theatre: it very much improves the found of non- 
ſente, and often goes along with the voice of the actor 
who pronounces it, as the violin or harpſichord accompa- 
nies the Italian recitativo. | 

It has ofien ſupplied the place of the ancient chorus, 
in the words of Mr. * * *, In ſhort, a bad poet has as 
pres antipathy to a cat-call as many people have to 
areal cat. 

Mr. Collier, in his ingenious Eſſay upon Muſic, has 
the following paſſage : i 

| believe it is pothble to invent an inſtrument that ſhall 
hare a quite con effect ro thoſe martial ones now in 
uſe: an inſtrument that ſhall fink the ſpirits, and ſhake 
the nerves, and curdle the blood, and inſpire deſpair, and 
cowardice, and conſternation, at a ſurpriſing rate. Ir is 
probable the roaring of lions, the warbling of cats and 
(creech-owls, together with a mixture of the how ling of 
dogs, judiciouſly imitated and com pounded, might go a 
great way in this invention. Whether ſuch antimuſic as 
ius might not be of fervice in a camp, I thall leave to the 
— men 2 conſider. . : 

hat this learned gentleman ſuppoſes in ſpeculati 
I have known oftually verified in practice. K — 
coll has ſtruck a damp into 22 and frighted he- 
woes off che ſtage. Ar the firſt found of it I have ſeen 
Q: a crowned 
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a crowned head tremble, and a princeſs fall into fits, 
The Humorous Lieutenant himſelf could not ſtand it; 
nay, I am told that even Almanzor looked like a 
mouſe, and trembled at the voice of this terrifying inftiy» 
ment. 

As it is of a dramatic nature, and peculiarly appro 
priated to the ſtage, I can no means approve the 
thought of that angry lover, who, after an unſucceſsful 
purſuit of ſome years, took leave of his miſtreſs in a 
ſcreaade of cat-calls. 

I muſt conclude this paper with the account TI hare 
lately received of an ingenious artiſt, who has long ſtu- 
died this inſtrument, and is very well verſed in all the 
rules of the drama. He reaches to play on it by book, 
and to expreſs by it the whole art of criticiſm. He ha 
his baſs and his treble cat-call ; the former for 
the latter for comedy ; only in i-comedies they may 
both play together in conſort. He has a 
ſqueak to denote the violation of each of the unities, and 
has different ſounds to ſhew whether he aims at the poet 
or the player. In ſhort, he teaches the ſmut-note, the 
fuſtian- note, the ſtupid- note, and has compoſed a kind of 
air that may ſerve as an act-tune to an incorrigible 
6 — CITY 


No. CCCLXII. FRIDAY, APRIL 25. 
Laudibus arguitur vini vinoſus— Hom. 


The man who praiſes drinking, ſtands from thence 
Couvict a fot on his own evidence. 


Mr. Sþ:&tator, Temple, April 24 
QEVERAL of my friends were this morning got toge-· 
ther over a diſh of tea in very good health, rhough 
we had celebrated yeſterday with more glaſſes than ve 
could have diſpenſed with, had we uot been beholden 9 
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„e and Hillier. In gratitude therefore to thode 
good citizens, I am, in the name of the company, to ac- 
cuſe you of great negligence in overlooking their merit 
who have imported true and generous wine, and taken 
care that it ſhould not be adulterated by the retailers be- 
fore it comes to the tables of private families, or the 
clubs of honeſt fellows. I cannot imagine how a Spec- 
tor can be ſuppoſed to do his duty, without frequent 
r.fumprion of fuch ſubjects as concern our health, the 
frit thing to be regarded, if we have a mind to reliſh any 
thag elle. It would therefore very well become your 
Spectatorial vigilance, to give it in orders to your officer 
for intpecting ſigns, that in his march he would look 
into the itincrants who deal in proviſions, and inquire 
where they buy their ſeveral wares. Ever fince the 
&ceatc of Cully-Mully-Puff, of agrecable and noity me- 
mory, I cannot y I have obſerved any thing fold in 
cuts, or carricd by horſe or afs, or in fine, in any mov- 
ing market, which is not periſhed or putrificd; witnets 
the wheel-barrows of rotten raiſins, 1 — figs, and 
currants, which you fee vended by a merchant dretſed in 
a ſecond-hand ſuit of a foot-foldier. You ſhould con- 
fider that a child may be poifoned for the worrh of a 
frthing ; but except his poor parents ſend to one certain 
doctor 1n town, they can have no advice for him under a 
guinea, When poiſons are thus cheap, and medicines 
thus dear, how can you be negligent in inſpecting what 
ne eat and drink, or take no notice of ſuch as the above- 
mentioned citizens, who have been fo ſerviceable to us of 
late in that particular! It was a cuſtom among the old 
Romans, to do him particular honours who had faved 
the life of a citizen ; how much more does the world owe 
to thoſe who prevent the death of muititudes! As theſe 
men deferve well of your office, fo ſuch as act to the de- 
ment of our health, you ought to repreſent to them - 
ſelres and their tellow-ſubjecEts in the colours which they 
dferve to wear, I think it would be for the public 
wood, that all who vend wines ſhould be under oaths in 
tut hehalt. The chairman at a quarter ſeſſions ſhould 
worm the county, That the vintner who mixcs wine to 

Q3 tus 
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his cuſtomers ſhall (upon proof that the drinker there. 
of die Mithin a year and 2 day atter taking it) be 
deemed guilty of wilful murder; avi the fury mall be 
mitructcd to inquire and pretent uch delinquents se- 
cordingly. It is no mitigation of the cr:me, nor will it 
be concuived that it can be brought in chauce -medley or 
man ſlaughter, upon proof that it ſhail appear wine 
joined to wine, or right Herefordſhire poured into Port 
O Port ; but his telling it for one thing, Knowing it to be 
another, muſt juſtly bear the fureſaid guilt of wilful 
murder; for that he, the faid vintner, did an unlawful 
act willingly in the falſe mixture, and is therefore with 
equity liable ro all the pains ro which a man would be, 
if it were proved he deſigned only to run a man through 
the arm, whom hc whipped through the lungs. This is 
my third year at the Temple, —and this is or ſhould be 
law. An ill intention well pr. ved ſhould meet with oo 
alleviation, becauſe it outran itſelf. There cannot be 
too great ſeverity uſed againſt the injuſtice as well as 
cruelty of thoſe who play with mens lives, by preparing 
liquors, whoſe nature, for aught they know, may be 
noxious when mixed, though innocent when apart; 
and Brooke and Hillier, who have inſured our ſafety u 
our meals. and driven jealouſy from our cups in con- 
verſatiun, deſerve the cuſtom and thanks of the whole 


town ; and it is your duty to remind them of the obliges - 
don. 


I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 
Tom PoTTLE. 


Mr. Spe&ator, 

I AM a perſon who was long immured in a college 
read much, faw little; ſo that I knew no more of the 
world than what a lecture or view of the map taugit 
me. By this means I improved in my ſtudy, butt 
came unpleaſant in converfation. By converfing gene 
rally with the dead, I grew almoſt unfit for the ſoa) 
of the living; fo by a = confinement I contrafted 
unzainly averſion to converſation, and ever di 
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with pain to myſelf, and little entertainment or others. 
At laſt I was in ſome meaſure made ſenſible of my fail- 
ing, and the mortification of never being ſpoke to, or 
ſpaaking, unleſs the diſcourſe ran upon books, put me 
upon forcing myſelf amongſt men. I nnmediately af- 
fected the politeſt company, by the frequent uſe of which 
[ hoped to wear off the ruſt I had © ++ rafted ; but by an 
unc uth imit. tion of men uſed to act in public, I got no 
further than to diſcover I had a mind to appear a finer 


thing than I really was. 

Such I was, and ſuch was my condition, when I 
became an ardent lover and pathonate admirer of the 
beauteous Belinda; then it was that I really began to 
improve. This paſſion c all my fears and difh- 
dences in my general behaviour to the ſole concern of 
pleaſing her. I had not now to ſtudy the action of a 
gentleman ; bur love poſſeſſing all my thoughts, made me 
truly be the thing I had a mind to appear. My thoughts 
grew free and generous; and the ambition to be agree- 
able to her I admired, produced in my carriage a faint 
ſimilitude of that diſengaged manner of my Belinda. 
The way we are in at preſent is, that ſhe ſees my paſ- 
ſion, and fees I at preſent forbear ſpeaking of it through 
prudential regards. This reſpect to her ſhe returns with 
much civility, and makes my value for her as little a 
misfortune to me as is conſiſtent with diſcretion. She 
fings very charmingly, and is readicr to do fo at my re- 
queſt, becauſe ſhe knows I love her ; ſhe will dance with 
me rather than another for the ſame reaſon. My fortune 
muſt alter from what it is, before I can ſpeak my heart 
to her; and her circumſtances are not con enough 
to make up for the narrowneſs of mine. Bur | write to 
you now, only to give you the character of Belinda, as a 
woman that has addreſs h to demonſtrate a gratitude 
to her lover, without giving * hopes of ſucceſs in his 
pathon. Belinda has from a great wit, governed by as great 
prudence, and both adorned with innocence, the happineſs 
of always being ready to diſcover her real thoughts. 
She has many ot us, who are now her admirers; but 
her treatment of us is fo juſt and proportioned to our me- 
rit towards her, and what we * 
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teit to you, I have neither jealouſy nor hatred toward 
my rivais. Such is her goodnefs, and tlie acknowledy. 
met of every man who admires her, that he thinks he 
ought to believe ſhe will take him who beſt deferves her, 
I will not fay that this peace among us is not owing to 
felf-love, which prompts each to think himfelf the 

dt ier; I think there is ſomething uncommon and 
worthy of imitation in this lady's character. If you 
wiil pleaſe to print my letter, you will oblige the lutle 
fraternity of happy rivals, and in a more particular 
manncr, T 

Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Will CYMoON, 


No, CCCLXIII. SATURDAY, APRIL :6, 


Crudelis ubique 
Luftus, uLique pavor, & plurima mortis imago. Vie. 


All parts reſound with tumults, plaints, and fears; 
And gritly death in ſundry thapes apprars. Durvves. 


AJIETFON has ſhewn a wonderful art in deſcribing 
NI that varicty of paiſions which ariſe in our firſt pa- 
rents upon the breach of the commandment that had 
been given them. We ſee them gradually paſſing from 
the triumph of their guilt through remorſe, thame, deſ- 
pair, contrition, praycr, and hope, to a perfect and com- 
plete repentance, At the end of the tenth book they are 
repreſented as proftrating themſelves upon the 

and watering the carth with their tears; to which the 
poet joins this beautiful circumſtance, that they offered 
up their penitential prayers on the very place where 


their Judge appeared to them hen he pronounced their 
lentence. 
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hey forthwith to the place 

Repairing where He judg'sd them, proſtrate fell 
Before him reverent, and both confets'd 

Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears 
Watering the 


There is a beauty of the ſame kind in a of So- 
„where Ordipus, after having put out his own 
eyes, inſtead of breaking his neck from the palace · battle 
ments (which furniſhes fo elegant an entertainment for 
our Enylith audience) deſires he may be conducted 
to Mount Cithæron, in order to end his life in that very 
where he was expoſed in his infancy, and where 
W 
execu 
As the author never fails to give a poetical turn to his 
ſentiments, he deſcribes in the beginning of this book the 
acceptance which theſe their prayers met with, in a ſhort 
allegory, formed upon that beautiful paſſuge in holy 
writ: “ And another angel came and ſtood at the altar, 
having a golden cenſer; and there was given unto him 
much incenſe, that he ſhould offer it with the prayers of - 
ill ſaints upon the golden altar, which was before the 
throne ; and the ſm ke of the incenſe, which came with 
the prayers of the ſaints, aſcended up before God.” 


- To heav'n their 
Flew up, nor miſs'd the way, by envious winds 
Blown vagahond or fruſtrate ; in they paſs'd 
Dimenſionleſs through heav'nly doors, then clad 
With incenſe, where the golden altar fumed, 
By their great Interceſſor, came in fight 
Before the Father's throne——— 


We have the ſame expreſſed a ſecond time in 
the interc<flion of the Me which is conceived in very 
emphatical ſentiments and expreſſions. 

Among the poetical parts of ſcripture, which Milton 
has ſo finely wrought into this part of his narration, I 
muſt not omit that wherein Ezekiel, ſpeaking of the 

anyels 
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angel; who appeared to him in a viſion, adds, that 
one had four faces, and that their whole bodies, and ther 
backs, and their hands, and their wings were full of ea 
round about. 


The cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim, tour faces each 
Had, like a d-uble Janus: all theic ſhape 


Spangled with eyes 


The aſſembling of all the angels of heaven to hear the 
folemn deerce paſſed upon man, is repreſented in very 
lively ideas. The Almighty is here deſcribed as remem- 
bering mercy in the midit of judgment, and command. 
ing Michael to deliver his meſſage in the mildeſt terms, 
I the tpicit of man, which was already broken with 
the ſenie of his guilt and miſery, thould fail before 


him. 


Yet, left they faint 

Ar the ſad ſentence rigoroully urg d 

(For I brhold them ſotten'd, and with tears 
Eewailing their exceſs) all terror hide. 


The conference of Adam and Eve is full of moving 
ſentiments. Upon their going abroad after the melan- 
choly night which they had paſſed together, they dif.over 
the hon and the eagle purſuing each of them their prey 
towards the eaſtern gates of Para ſiſe. There is a double 
beaury in this incident, not only as it preſents great aud 
juſt omens, which are always agreeable in poetry, but u 
it expreſſes that enmity which was now produced in the 
animal creation. The poct, to ſhew the like changes in 
nature, as well as to grace his fable with a noble — 
gv. repreſents the fun in an ecliple. This particular in- 
cident has likewiſe a fine effect upon the magination > 
the reader, in regard to what follows; fur at the fame 
time that he fun is under an eclipſe, a bright cloud de- 
ſcends in the weſtern quarter of the heavens, filled with 
an hoſt of angels, an more luminous than 2 
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ſelf. The whole theatre of nature is darkened, that this 
glorious machine may appear in all its luitre and magut- 
t:Cence. 


Why in the eaſt 

Darkneſs ere day's mid courſe * and morning light 

More orient iv that welte cn cloud that draws 

Oer the blue firmament a radian: white, 

And flow deſcends with fomething heav'oly fraught ? 
He err'd not, for by this the heav'aly bauds 

Down from a tky of ja vrt lighted now 

In Peradite, and on a bill made halt = 

A glorious 4/piil un — 


I necd not obſerve how v this author, who al- 
wars ſuits his parts to the actors whom he introduces, 
has employed Michel in the expulſion of our firſt pa- 
rents from Paradiſe. The archangel on this — 
nenher appears in his proper thape, nor in that familiar 
manner with which Raphael, the ſociable ſpirit, enter- 
tained the father of mankind before the fall. His per- 
fon, his port, and bi haviour, are ſuitable to a ſpirit of 
the h gheſt rank, and exquiſitely deſcribed in the follow- 
ing palſage : 


Th” archangel ſoon drew nigh 

(Not in his thape celeſtial, but as man 

Clad to meet man) : over his lucid arms 

A military veſt of purple flow'd, 

Liveler than melibæœan, or the grain 

Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old, 

In time of trace. Iris had dipt the woof; 

His ftarry helm, unbuckled, thew'd him prime 
In manho d where youth ended; by his fide, 
As in a o liſt ring zodiac, hung the ſword, 
Satan's dire dread, aud in his hand the ſpear. 
Adam bow'd low: he kingly from his ſtate 
Inclin'd not, but his coming thus declar'd :— 


Eve's complaint, upon hearing that The was to be re- 
moved from rhe garden of Paradiſe, is wonderfully beau- 
—— — | 
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jet, but have ſomething in them particularly foft ad 


Muſt I then leave thee, Paradiſe? Thus leave 
Thee, native foil, theſe happy walks and ſhades, 
(Fit haunt of Gods) where I had hope to ſpend 
Quiet, though fad, the reſpite of that day 

That mutt be mortal to us both ! O flow'rs, 
That never will in other climate grow, 

My early viſitation, and my laſt 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the firit op'ning bud, and gave you names; 
Who now ſhall rear you to the fun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from th' ambrotial fount ? 
Thee, laſtly, nuptial bower, by me adorn'd 

With what to fight or imcll was ſweet ; from thee 
How ſhall I part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower world, to this obtcure 

Aud wild, how ſhall we breathe in other air! 

Leſs pure, accuſtom d to immortal fruits 


Adam's ſpeech abounds with thoughts which n 
equally moving, but of a more maſculine and elevated 
turn. Nothing can be conceived more ſublime and por 


tical than tlic wing pallage in it : 


This moſt afflifts me, that departing hence 

As from his face I ſhall be hid, depriv'd 

His bleſſed count'nance. Here 1 could frequen 
With worthip, place by place where he vouc | 
Preſence divine; and to my fons relate, 

On this mount he appear'd ; under this tree 
Stood viſible ; among theſe pines his voice 

I heard; here with him at this fountain talk'd ; 
So many grateful altars I would rear 

Of graſſy turf, and pile up ev'ry ſtone 

Of luftre from the brook, in memory 

Or monument to ages, and thereon 

Offer ſweet - ſmelling gums and fruits and flow'rz. 
In yonder nether world, where thall I feck 

His bright appearances, or footſteps trace? 

For though I fled him angry, yet recall d 
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To U fe prolong'd and promis'd race, I now 
Gladly behold though but Lis utmolt Mats 
Of glory, and far off his tte}s adore. 


The angel afterwards leads Adam to the higheſt 
mount of Paradiſe, and lays before him a whole hemi- 
ſphere, as a proper ſtage for thoſe viſious which were to 
de repreſented on it. I have before obſerved how the 
plan of Milton's poem is in many particulars greater than 
tat of rhe Iliad or ZEneid. Virgi's hero, in the laſt of 


' thiſe poems, is entertained with a fight of all thoſe who 


xe to deſcen from him; but though that epiſode is 
| ily admired as one of the nobleſt deſigus in the whole 
Eneid, every one muſt allow that tlu of Milton is of a 
much higher nat re. Adam's viſion is not confined to 
my particular tribe of mankind, but extends to the whole 
les. 
11 this great review which Adam takes of all his ſons 
and daughters, the firſt objects he is preſented with ex- 
hibit to him the ſtory of Cain and Abel, which is drawn 
wether with much cloſeneſ and propriety of expreſſion. 
Thar curiofity and natural horror which ariſes in Adam 
a the ſight of the firſt dying man, is touched with great 
beauty. 


Put have I now ſeen death ? Is this the way 

I muft return to native duft? O fight 

Of terror foul, ai.d ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! 
| The ſecond viſion ſets before him the image of death 
ma great variety of appearances. The angel, to give 
him a general idea of thoſe effects which his riſe had 
brought upon his poſterity, places before him a large hof- 

or lazar-houſe, filled with perſons lying under all 
inds of mortal diſeaſes. How finely has the poet told 


us that the fick perſons languiſhed under lingering and 


maginary beings as mentioned in my laſt Suture 
t paper, 8 
Vol. V. R Dire. 


4 
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Dire was the roffing, deep the groars; defpair 
ITruded the fick, buſy from couch to couch; 
Aud over them tr:umphant death his dart 
Shook, but de lay'u to {trike, tho' oft invok'd 
With vors, as their chief good and final hope. 


The paſſion, which likewiſe riſes in Adam on this oc» 
caſion, is very natural. 


Sight fo d:form what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold ? Adam could not, but wept, 
Tho” not of woman born; compaſſion quell'd 
His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears. 


The diſcourſe between the angel and Adam, which 
follows, abounds with noble morals. 

As there is nothing more delightful in poetry than a 
contraſt and oppottion of incidents, the author, after this 
melancholy profpe&t of death and ficknefs, raiſes up a 

. ſcene of mirth, love, and jollity. The ſecret plea» 
ſure that ſteals into Adam's heart, as he is intent upon 
this viſion, is imagined with great delicacy, I muſt 
not omit the deſcription of the loofe female trop 
who ſeduced the ſons of God, as they are called in ſcrips 
ture. 


For that fair female troop thou ſaw ſt, that ſtemꝰd 
Of g:.ddffes, fo blithe, fo ſmooth, fo gay, 

Vet empty of all good, wherein confitts 
Woman's domeſtic honour and chief ptaiſe ; 

Bred only and completed to the taſte 

Of leſtful appetence, to fing, to dance, 

To dreſs, and troule the tongue, and roll the eye z | 
To theſe that fober race of men, whoſe lives, 
Religious, titled them the ſons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 

Ignobly, to the trains aud to the ſmiles 

Of thoſe fair atheiuts—— 
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with the horrors of war. Adam at the ſight of it melts 
into tears, and breaks out in that patlionate ſpeech : 


O what are theſe ! 

Death's minifters, not men, who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 

Ten thouſand fold the fin of him who flew 

His bruther ; for of whom ſuch maſſacre 

Make they but of their brethren, men of men ? 


Milton, to keep up an agreeable variety in his viſions, 
aftcr having raiſed in the mind of his reader the ſeveral 
ideas of terror which are conformable to the de{cription 
of war, paſſcs on to thoſe ſufter images of triumpus and 
feſtivals, in that viſion of Icwdnefs and luxury which 
uſhers in the flood. | 

As it is viſible that the poet had his eve upon Ovid's 
account of the univerſal deluge, the reader may obferve 
with how much judgmeat he has avoided every thing 
that is redundant or pueriſe in the Latin poct. We do 
not here ſee the wolf Gvimming among the ikeep, nor 
any of thoſe wanton imaginations which Seneca found 


fault with, as unbecoming the great cataſtrophe of nature. 


If our poet has imitated that verſe in which Orid tells us 
that there was nothing but fea, and that this ſea had no 
ſhore to it, he has not ſet the thought in ſuch a light as to 
incur the cenſure which critics have pafſed upon it. The 
latter part of that verſe in Ovid is idle and ſuperfluous, 
but juſt and beautiful in Milton. 


mare & tellus nullum difcrimen habcbant, 
il nifi pontus erat, deerant quoque littora ponto. Ovrp. 
e 


Now ſeas and earth were in conſuſion loft; 
A world of waters, and without a coaſt. Dzxvprn, 


Sea cover'd ſea, 
Sea without ſhore———— Mit Tow. 


In Milton the former part of the deſcription does not 
foreſial the latter. * much more great and folemn 
2 on 
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on this occaſion is that which follows in our Eaglifh 
Poct, 


And in their palaces, 
Where lox'ry late reign'd, tea-monſiers whelp'd 
Aud fiabl'd 


than that in Ovid, where we are told that the ſea-calf 
I.v in thoſe places where the goats were uſed to browſe! 
The reader may find ſeveral other parallel paſlages in 
the Latin and Engliſh deſcription of the deluge, where- 
in our jo. tr has viſible the advantage. The ſky's bei 
over-charget with clouds, the deſcending of the rains, 
the rifng of rhe ſeas, and the appearance of the rain- 
bow, are ſuch deſcrip ions as every one muſt take no- 
rice of, The circumſtance relating to Paradiſe is ſe 
finely imagined, and ſuitable to the opinions of many 
learned authors, that I c:innot forbear giving it a place 
m t..is paper. 


Then fall this mount 

Of Paradiſe, by might of waves, be mov'd 

Ovr ot his hace, puſh'd by the horned flood; 
With ail his verdure fpoil'd, and trees adrift 
Drown the gr: at river to the op'vivg gulf, 

And there take root; an ifland fait and bare, 
The haunt or ſc als and orcs and ſca-mews clang. 


The tranſition which the poet makes from the vi- 
fion of the deluge to the concern it occaſioned in Adam, 
is exquiſitely graceful, and copied after Virgil, though 
the ou thought it in: roduces is rather in the ſpirit 
Ovid. 


How didſt thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offspring, end fo fad, 
D-popularion ! thee another tlood, 

Of tears and forrow a flood, thee alfo drown'd 
And funk ther as thy fons; till gently rear'd 
By ih” angel, on thy ſert thou ftoodft at last, 
Tin” c:mfortlefs, as when a father mourns 
His childcen, all in view deſi roy'd at once. 


I hare 
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T hare been the more particular in my quotations out 
of the cleventh book of Paradiſe Loſt, becauſe it is not 
generally reckoned among the moſt thining books of this 
poem ; for which reaſon the reader might be apt to 
overlook thoſe many paſſages in it which deferve our ad- 
miration. The eleventh and twelfth are indecd built up- 
on that ſingle ci-cumſtance of the removal of our firſt 
parents from Paradile ; but though this is not in itſelf fo 


| great a ſubject as that in molt of the fore oing books, it 


s extended and dixer ſiſicd with fo many ſurpriſiug inci- 
dents an plcating epiſodes, that theſe two laſt bo ks can 
by no means be looked upon as unequal parts of this 
divine poem. I muſt further add, that, had not Mil- 
ma repreſented our firſt parents as driven out of Para- 
duc, his fall of man would not have been complete, 
os conſequently his action would have been imper- 

L 
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Navibus atque 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere. Hon. 


We ride and fail in queſt of happineſs. Cattcs. 


Mr. Spefatir, 


A LADY of my acquaintance, for vw hom I have too 
much reſpect to be eaſy while the is doing an indii- 
creet aEtion, has given occaſion to this trouble: ſhe is a 
widow, to whom the indulgence of a tender huſband has 
intruſted the management of a very, great fortune, and a 
fon about ſixteen; both whom ſhe is extremely fond of. 
The boy has parts of the middlefize, neither ſhining nor 
deſpicable, and has paſſed the common excrciſes of his 
years with tolerable advantage, but is withal what you 
would call a forward youth; by the help of this laſt qua- 
liication, which ſerves as a varniſh to all the reſt, he is 
* and diſplay 
\ 3 | it 
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ir at f length upon al occafions. Latt ſummer he dif. 
tinguiſhed himtelf two or three times very remarkably, 
by puzzling the vicar before an aſſembly of molt of the 
Ia lie in the neighbourhood ; and from fuch wei 
conſiderations as thete, as it roo often unfortunately 
out, the moth r is be.ome invincibly perſuaded that her 
fon is a great ſcholar ; and that to chain him down to the 
ordinary methods of education with others of his age, 
woul: be to cramp his facultics, and do an irreparable 
jury tu his wonderful capacity. 

happened to viſit wt the houſe laſt weck, and miſſing 
the young ventleman at the tca-table, v here he ſeldom 
fails to fficiate, could not upon {© extraordinary a cit. 
cumſtance avoid inqu riog after him. Nly lady told me 
he was gone out v ith her woman, ia order to make ſome 
preparations for their equipage ; for that ſhe intended 
very fpecd:ly to carry him to travel. The oddncfs of the 
expretiion i; oc> cd me a little; however, I ſoon recovered 
me ſelf enough to let her know that all I was willing u 
uaderfiand by it was, that ſhe deſianed this ſummer to 
mew her for his eſtate in a diſtant county, in which he 
has never yet been. But ſhe ſoon took care to rub me 
of that agreeable miſtake, and let me into the whole a 
tr. She calarged upon young maſter's prudigious im- 
provements, and his comprchenſive knowledge of all 
book-learning ; concluding, that it was now high ome 
he ſhou!d be made acquainted with men and things; that 
the had refolved he thou!d make the tour of France and 
Italy, but couid not bear to have him out of her 
anc! therctore intended to go along with him. 

I w1> going to rally her for io extravagant a reſolution, 
at found myſeif not in a fit humour to meddle with 
ſul:;}c& that demanded tue moſt foft and delicate touch 
imaginable. I was afraid of dropping ſomething that 
might ſeem to bear hard cither upon the ſon's abilite 
or the mother's dilcretion; being ſenſible that in bot 
theſe caſes, though ſupported with all the powers of «- 
fon, I ſhould, inftcad of gaining her ladyſhip over ton 
opinion, only expole my ſelf to her diſeſteem; I cherche 
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immediately determined to refer the whole matter to the 
Spectator. 

When I came to reflect at night, as my cuſtom is, up- 
on the occurrences of the day, I could not but believe 
that this humour of carrying a boy to travel in his mo 
tier's lap, and that upon pretence of learning men and 
things, 1s a caſe of an extraordinary nature, and carries 
on it a particular ſtamp of f Ilv. I did not remember to 
have met with its parallel within the compaſs of my ob- 
ſervation, though I could call ro mind fome not ex- 
tremely unlike it; from hence my thoughts oo occahon 
to ramble into the general notion of travelling, as it is 
now made a part of education. Nothing is more frequent 
than to take a lad from grammar and raw, under the tui- 
ton of ſome ſcholar, who is willing to be banithed for 
thirty pounds a year and a little victuals, and fend him 
crying and ſnivelling into foreign countries. Thus he 
ſpends his time as children do at puppet-ſhows, and with 
much the fame advantage, in — and gaping at an 
amazing variety of range things; ſtrange indeed to one 
who is not prepared to comprehend the reaſons and 
meaning of them; whilſt he ſhould be laying the folid 
foundations of knowledge in his mind, and furniſhing it 
with juſt rules to direct his future progreſs in life under 
ſome ſkilful maſter of the art of inſtruction. 

Can there be a more aſtoniſhing rhought in nature 
than to confider how men ſhould fall into fo palpable a 
miſtake! lr is a large field, and may very well exerciſe 
a ſprightly genius; but I don't remember you have yet 
taken a turn in it. TI wiſh, Sir, you would make people 
underſtand that travel is really the laſt ſtep to be taken 
in the inſtitution of youth; and to ſet out with it, is to 
8 where they ſhould end. 

ertainly the true end of viſiting foreign is to 
look into their cuſtoms and — and rein what 
22 they excel or come ſhort of our own; to un- 
rn ſome odd peculia-itics in ur manners, and wear off 
ſuch awkward ſtiffneſſes and affectations in our behaviour 
= patſibly may have been contracted from conſtantly aſ- 


* 
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mixed conver ſat on. Rut how can any of theſe adran. 

s be attained by one who is a mere ſtranger to the 
cuſtoms and policies of his native country, and has not 
yer fixed in his mind the firſt principles of manners and 
behaviour ? To endeavour it, is to build a gaudy ftruce 
ture without any foundation; or, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, to work a rich embroidery upon a cob» 
web. 

Another end of travelling, which deſerves to be con- 
fider.d, is the improving our taſte of the beſt authors of 
antiquity, by ſceing the places where they lived, and cf 
which they wrote; to compare the natural face of the 
country with the deſcriptions they have given us, and 
obterve how well the picture agrees with the original, 
This muſt certainly be a moft charming exerciſe to the 
mind that is rightly turned for it; beſides that it may in 
a good meaſure be made ſubſervient to mora'ity, if the 
perſon is capable of drawing juſt concluſions concerning 
the uncertainty of human things, from the ruinous alter- 
ations times and barbarity have brought upon ſo many 
palaces, cities, and whole countries, which make the 
molt illuſtrious hgures in hiſtory. And this hint may be 
not a little improved by examining every little ſpot of 
ground that we find celebrated as the fcene of ſome 
famous action, or retaining any footſteps of a Cato, Ci- 
ce ro, or Brutus, or ſome ſuch great virtuous man. A 
nearer view of any ſuch particular, though really little 
and trifling in itſelf, may ſerve the more powe: fully to 
war ua generous mind to an emulation of their virtues, 
and a greater ardency of ambition to imitate their bright 
examples, if it comes duly tempered and prepared for the 
impreſſion. But this I believe you'll ha!dly think thoſe 
to be, who are (> far from entering into the ſenſe and 
ſpirit of the ancients, that they don't yet underſtand their 
language with any exactneſs. 

But I have wandered from my purpoſe, which was only 
to deſire you to fave, if poſſible, a fond Engliſh mather 


and muther's own fon, from being ſhewn a ridiculous - 


ſpectacle through the moſt pol te parts of Europe. Pray 
tall them, that though to be ſca- ſick, or jumbled wan 
ouulangiſh 
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outlandiſh ſtage- coach, may perhaps be healthful for the 
confiitution of the body, yet it is apt to canſe ſuch a dia - 
nels in young empty heads, as too often laſts their 
lue-rime. 


I am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
PaiLie HUMEBRED. 
r, Birchin-Lane. 


I WAS married on Sunday laſt, and went peaceably 
to bed; but to my fſurpriſc, was awakened the next 
morning by the thunder of a ſet of drums. Theſe war- 
lite ſounds (methinks) are very improper in a marriage - 
conſort, and give great offence ; they ſeem to infinuate 
that the joys uf this ſtate are ſhort, and that jars and dii- 
cord ſoon enſue. I fear they have been ominous to many 
matches, and ſometimes proved a prelude to a battle in 
the honey- moon. A nod from you may huſh them 
therefore pray, Sir, let them be ſilenced, that for the 
future none but foft airs may uſher in the morning 
of a bridal night; which will be a favour not only to 
thoſe who come after, but to me, who can Kill ſubſcribe 
myſelf 

Your moſt humble 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 


ROBIN BrlDEGROOM. 


Mr. Spectator, 
x AL env ef as (op: of wary whany the guar md 
of our ſex are apt to call a prude. But to them 
that I have very litle regard to their raillery, I thall be 
ad to fee them all at the Amorous Widow, or the 
anton Wife, which is to be acted, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Porter, on Monday the 28ti inſtant. I aſſure you, 
I can laugh at an Amorous Widow, or Wanton Wife, 
with as little temptation to imitate them as I could 


A any other vicious character. Mrs. Porter obliged me 
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the honourable ſentiments and noble paſſions in the 
character of Hermionc, that I ſhall appear in her behalf 
at a comedy, h I have no great reliſh for any enter. 
tainments where the mirth is not ſeaſoned with a certain 
ſeverity ; which ought to recommend it to people who 
pretend to keep reaſon and authority over all they 


T I am, Sir, 
Your frequent reader, 
ALTAMIRA, 


— O—— — ſ..ñ;?LbL ꝶ„iĩy— 


No. CCCLXV. TUESDAY, APRIL 25. 
Vere magis, quia vere calor redit oſſibus— Viz, 


But moſt in ſpring ; the kindly fpring infpires 
Reviving heat, aud kindles genial fires. 


1 author of the Menagiana acquaints us, that dif- 

courſing one day with feveral ladies of quality about 
the effects of the munth of May, which infules a kindly 
warmth into the earth, and all its inhabitants; the Mar 
chioneſs of S—, who was one of the company, told him, 
That h ſhe would promiſe to be chaſte in every 
moath beſides, ſhe could not engage for herſelf in May. 
As the beginning therefore of this month is now very 
near, I dehgn this paper for a caveat to the fair ſex, and 
publiſh it before April is quite out, that if any of then 
ſhould be caught tripping, they may not pretend they had 
not timely notice. 

I am induced to this, being perſuaded the above · men- 
tioned obſervation is as well calculated for our climat 
as for that of France, and that ſome of our Britiſh ladies 
are of the fame conſtitution with the French marchis 
nef-. 

I ſhall leave it among phyſicians to determine what 
may be the cauſe of fuch an anniverſary inclination; 
whether or no it is that the ſpirits, after having oy 
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i were frozen and congealed by winter, are now turned 
loſe, and fer a rambling ; or that the gay proſpects of 
felds and meadows, with the courtthip of the birds in 
every buſh, naturally unbend the mind and foften it to 
picaſure ; or that, as ſome have imagined, a woman is 
pom, ted by a kind of inſtinct to throw herfelf on a bed 
of flowers, and not to let thote beautiful couches which 
nature has provided lie uſelefs. However 1t be, the 
elſe cts of this month on the lower part of the ſex, who act 
without difguiſe, are very viſible. Ir is at this time that 
we fee the young * in a country pariſli dancing 
wund a May- pole, which one of our learned antiquaries 
ſuppoſes to be a relic of a certain pagan wor ſhip that I do 
not think tit to mention. 

It is likewiſe on the tirft day of this month that we ſee 
the ruddy milk-maid exerting |:erfe'f in a moſt ſprightly 
ma ner under a pyramid of Giver tankards, and, hke the 
virgin Tarpe'a, oppreſſed by the coitly ornaments which 
ber bene factors lay upon her. 

need not mention the ceremony of the green gown, 
which is al - peculiar to this gav ſcaſon. 

The fume periodical love- fit ſpreads through the whole 
ſex, as Mr. Dryden well oblerves in his defcription of this 
merry month. 


For thee, ſweet month, the groves green liv'ries wear, 
If not the firit, the faireſt of the year; 

For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours, 

And nature's ready pencil paiuts the flow rs. 

The fprightly May commands our youth to keep 

The vigils of her night, and breaks their fleep ; 

Each gentle breaſt with kindly warmth the moves, 
Inſpires new flames, revives extinguith'd loves. 


Accordingly, among the works of the great maſters in 
punting, who have drawn this genial ſeaſon of the year, 


ve often obſerve Cupids confuſed with Zephyrs, flying up 


and down promiſcuouſly in ſeveral parts of the picture. 

cannot but add from my own experience, that about this 

ume of the year love-letters come up to me ia great 

wmbers, from all quarters of the nation. 
4 


I received 
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I received an epiſtle in particular by the laſt 
a Yorkſhire gentleman, ao makes heavy — = 
one Zclinda, whom it ſeems he has courted unſuccef. 
fully theſe three years pſt. He tells me that he deſigns 
to try her this May ; and if he does not carry his point, 
he will never think of her more. 

Haring thus fairly admoniſhed the female ſex, and lai 
before them the dangers they are expoſed to in this cri. 
tical month, I ſhall in the next place lay down ſome 
rules and di-eCtions for their better avoiding thoſe caliu- 
tures which are fo very frequent in this ſcaſon. 

In the firſt plac, I would adviſe them never to venture 
alwoad in the fields but in the company of a parent, x 
guardian, or ſome other ſober diſcreet perſon. I have 
before ſhewn how apt they are to trip in a flowery me» 
dow, and ſhall further obſerve to them, that Proferpine 


was out a Maving when ſhe met with that fat l aiven | 


ture to which Milton alludes, when he mentions 


—— hat fair feld 
Of Enna, where Proterpine gath' ring flow'rs, 
Herſelf a fairer flow'r, by gloomy Dis 
Was gather d — 


Since I am going into quotations, I ſhall conclude this 
head with V irgil's advice to young people, while they ae 
ering wild ſtrawberries and noſegays, that they ſhould 

ve a care of the ſnake in the 

In the ſecond place, I cannot but approve thoſe 
ſcriptions which our aſtrological phyficians give in 2 
almanacs for this month ; ſuch as are a ſpare and ſimple 
dier, with the moderate uſe of phlebotomy. 

Under this head of abſtinence I mall alſo adviſe m 
fair readers to be in a particular manner careful how they 
meddle with romances, chocolate, novels, and the like in- 
flamers, which I look upon as very dangerous to be made 
uſe of during this great carnival of nature. 

As I have often 'declared that I have norhing more 
at heart than the honour of my dear country womet, | 
would beg them to confider, whenever their reſolutions 
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of this "oft ſeaſon; and that if they can but weather out 
tus one month, the reſt of the year will be eaſy to them. 
As for that part of the fair ſex who ſtay in town, 
| would :.dvife them to be particularly cautious how 
wer give themſelves up to their molt innocent enter- 
mwments, If they cannot forbear the playhoute, I 
would recomunend traguly to them rather than come- 
de; and thould think the puppet-ſhow much fater 
{r them than the opera, all the while the ſun is in Ge- 


mai. 


The r:ader will obſerve, that this paper is written 
er the ule of thoſe lailics who think it worth while 
ts war 3g1 ai nature im the cauſe of honour. As for 
tt abandoned crew, who do not think virtue worth 
concen ting tor, but give up their reputation at the firſt 
ſummons, luch waruings and premonitions are thrown 
wav upon them. A proſtitute is the tame caly creature 
+1 al! months of the year, and makes no difference be- 
tocen May and December. 


X 
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Na. CCCLXVI. WEDNESDAY, APRIL za, 


Pone me pigris ubi nulla camps 

Arbor æſtiva recreator autre, 

Delle t drutem lalagen amaba, 
Dulce loquc ute Hot, 


Set me where on ſome pathl-ſ5 plain 

The ſwerchy Africans comma, 

To ter the chariot of the tun 

So near the for hing country run: 

The burns zune, the trozen ite, 

Shall bear mc fng of Cx!:i's wit 513 
All cold but in ber bref 1 wilt detec, 
And dare all heat but that of Calia's eycs- 


Ros counos. 


TN are ſuch wild inconſiſtencies in the 
of a man in love, thut I have oſten reflected then 
can be no reaſon for allowing bim more liberty tha 
others poſſeſſed with phrenzy, but that his diſtemper 
has no malevo] nce in it to any mortal. That devote 
to his miſtreſs kirdles in his mind a gereral tenderuch, 
which exerr+ ittelf towards every object as well as by 
fair one. When this patſion is repreſented by werten, 
it is common with them to endeavour at certain quaint» 
neſſes and turns of imagination, which are appareatly 
the work of a mind at caſe; bur the men of true naſe 
can caſily diſtinguiſh the exertion of a mind which ore 
flows with tender ſentiments, and the labour of ore 
which is only &eſcribing diſtreſs. In performances 
this kind, the mott abturd of all things is to be witty; 
every ſentiment muſt grow out cf the occaſion, aud be 
ſuitable to the circumſtances of the character. Whee 
this rule is tranſgreiſed, the humble ſervant, in allthe 
fine things he favs, is but ſhewing his miſtreſs how 
well he can drefs, inſtead of faying how well he lows. 
Lace and drapery is as much a man, as wit and tum - 
pation, 
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r. Speftator, 


« THE following verſes Are a tranſſation of a Lapland 
hre- lng, which I met with in Scheffer's hiſtory of tliat 
erty, IT was agreenbly furpriſed to find a fpirit of 
tides cs and poetry in a region which I never ſuſpected 
fir dolicacy, In hotter clunates, though altogether un- 
Gee. I had nut wondered if I had found ſome 
feet wil I notes among the natives, where they hve in 
Cue of oranges, and hear the mclody of birds about 
ten: but a Laplant ric, bicatlung ſentiments of love 
ad poctry, not unworthy old Greece or Rome; a regu- 
li ale (rom a clunate pinched wich froſt, and curſed with 
akute ti great a part of the year ; where it is amazing 
tat the poor natives ſhould get food, or be tempted to 
ropa gate their ſpecies, this, I contels, ſeemed a greater 
miraclc to me than the famous ſtories of their drums, 
ther winds, and enchantments. 

+ I am the bolder in commendiag this northern ſong, 
becaule Ih ve fairhfully kept to the ſentiments, with- 
out a ding or diminiſſuing; and pretend to no greater 
praiſe from my tranſlation, than they who ſinooth and 
clean the furs of that c untry which have ſuffered by 
carriage. The numbers in the original are as looſe and 
uncqual as thoſe in which the Britiſh ladies ſport their 
Pindarics ; and perhaps the faireſt of them might not 
think it a difagrecable preſent from a lover: but I have 
rentured to bind it in ſtricter meafures, as being more 


proper for our tongue, though perhaps wilder graces 


may better ſuit the genius of rhe Laponian language. 


© I: will be necelfary to imagine that the author of 
this ſon g, not having the liberty of viſiting his miſtreſs 


at her farher's houſe, was in hopes of ſpying her at a dife 
tance in the faclds.” 


THOU riſing ſun, whoſe gladſome ray 
Invacs my lait to rural ply, 

D: tri the miit and clear the ſkies, 
Aud bring my Orca to my eyes. 
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Oh! were I ſure my dear to view, 

V's clhmb that pine-tree's topmatt bough, 
Alutt in air that quivPriog plays, 

Aud round and ruund tor ever gaze. 


Myr Orra Moor, where art thou laid? 
What wood conccals my tfleeping maid ? 
Fatt by the roots, eurag'd, I'll tear 
The tæces that hide my promis'd tair. 


Oh! could I ride the clouds and ſkies, 


Or on the raven's pinious riſe: 
Ye ftorks, ye ſwans, a moment ſtays 
And watt a lover on his way. 


My vlifs too long my bride denies, 
Apace the walting tummer flics : 

Nor vet the wint'ry blaſts 1 fear, 

Not ſtorms or night ſhall keep me here. 


What may for firength with ſleel compare? 
Oh ! love has ſetters ſtronger far: 

By bolts of feel are limbs confin'd, 

But cruel love enchains the mind. 


No longer then perplex thy breaſt, 

When thoughts torment, the firit are beſt; 
*Tis mad to go, tis death to liay ! 

Away to Orra, hatic away. 


* Mr. Shectator, April the ick. 

* I AM one of thoſe deſpicable creatures called 
chambermaid, and have lived with a miſtreſs for ſome 
time, whom I love as my life; which has made my duꝝ 
and pleaſure inſeparable. My greateſt delight has been 
in being employed about her perſon; and indecd ſhe 
very feldom out of humour for a woman of her quali: 
but here lies my comp aint, Sir; to bear with me is 
the encouragement the is pleated ro beſtow upon me; for 
ſhe gives her caſt · off clothes from me to others: ſ me 
ſhe is pleaſed to beſtow in the houſe to thoſe that neither 
want nor wear them, and ſome to hangers-on, that fre- 
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cet th} houſe dale, who come dreited out in them. 
T is, Fr, 15 a very moriifymng fight to me, who am a 
inc acce firous for clothes, and love to appear what 1 
2, and crules an uncatinefs, fo that I cannot ferve 
with : cheerrulneſs as formerly; which my miſtrefs 
tho noace of, and calls envy and ill-tem er ar fecing 
o -. preferred before me. "My miltrets ha, a younger 
deer he „ia the howe with her, that is hun- thouſands 
bow her in ö who is continually heaping her fa- 
wars on her mad; fo that the can appear every Sundays 
75 dhe Try quarter, in a rem ſuit of clothes of her mit- 
rel» geing, with all other thiags ſuitable. All this L 
le ue tot cnvving, but not without vithing my mu- 
nity ee 4 littie comider wh- it 4 ot; LOUTU4gE rent it 8 
„ me to have me perquilites diente between fawners 
2 05 dero, hieh others enjoy entire to themielves. 1 
bc toe to my mitirels, but to little parpoſe ; I have 
* ed to be dilcharged (for indeed I fret myt-It ro no- 
rung) bur that ſhe antwets with tilence. I beg, Sir. vour 


$icction what to do, for I ain fully refolved to follow 
our unte; who am 


- 
* 


© Your admirer 
and humble ſervant, 
* Conlantia CombeBrufh, 
be that vou will pur it in a bet er drefs, and let it 


come abroud, that my maittrefs, who is an admirer of 
your tpxculations, mayſce it. T 
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No. CCCLXVII. THURSDAY, MAY «. 


Peri uræ parcit* chartæ. Jes. 


In mercy ſ are vs, when we do Hur beſt 
To make as much waile peper as the ret, 


I HAVE often pleaſed myſelf with conſidoring the tw 
kinds of henetits w hich accrue to the public from thee 
my ſpeculations, and which, cl to ſpeak after the mas- 
ner of logicians, I would diftinguiſh into the marend 
and the formal. By the latter 1 underſiand thoſe advan- 
tages which my readers receive, as their minds are either 
improved or delighted by thete my daily labouisz but 
having already ſeveral times deſcanted oa my endeavour 
in this light, I all at prefent wholly contine myſelf to 
the conſideration of the former. By the word material 
I mean thoſe benefits which aritc to the public from theſe 
my ſpeculations, as they contume a conſid. rable quantry 
of our paper manufactuſe, employ our artiſans in prnt- 
ing, and find buſineſs for great numbers of indigent pu- 
8. 

Our paper- manufacture takes into it ſeveral mean ma- 
terials which coul be put to no other uſe, and affords work 
for ſeveral hands in the collecting of them, which are i- 
capable of any other employment. Thoſe poor retailer, 
whom we ſce fo buſy in every ſtreet, deliver in their re 

ctive gleanings to the merchant. The merchant cu. 
nes them in loads to the paper-mill, where they pat 
through a freſh ſet of hands. and give life to another 
trade. Thoſe who have mills upon their eſtates by 
this means conſiderably raiſe their rents; and rhe who 
nation is in a great meaſure ſupplied with a manuf c- 
ture, for which formerly the was obliged to her neigt 

rs. 

The materials are no ſooner wrought into paper but 
they are diſtributed among the preſſes, where they ag 
ſet innumerable artiſts at work, and furniſh bufinels o 
another myſtery. From hence, accordingly as 3 
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fained with news or politics, they fly throuyh the town 
in poſt-men, poit-bovs, daily courauts, reviews, med- 
| vs, and exannaers. Men, women, and children con- 
tn who hall be the firit berrers of them, and get their 

daily © Fence by ſpreading them. In ſh rt, when I 
rein my mind a bundle of rays to a quire of ſpecta- 
ts, ſind ſe many hands employed in every ftep they 
the through their whoie proviets, that while I am 
urig a ſpecta or, I tancy myiclt providing bread for a 
mulmnucdle, 

If Id not take care to obs inte ſome ef my witty read- 
ers, they will be apt to tell me, that my paper, after it is 
thus printed and publithed, is fill beneficial ro the pub- 
lic on ſeveral occations, I muſt contets, 1 have lighted 
me pipe with my own works for this twelvemonth 
paſt: my landlady often fends up her little daughter to 
dere tume of my old fpeCtators, and has frequently 
und me, that the paper they are printed on i the beſt 
in the world to wrap ſpice in. They hkewife make a 
good foundation for a mutron-pve, as I have more than 
once experienced, and were very much fought for laſt 
Chentmas by the whole neighbourhood. 

It is pleuſamt enough to conſider the changes that a 
linen fragment undergoes, be paſſing through the ſeveral 
hands above-mentioned, The fineſt pieces of Holland, 
when worn to tatters, aſſume a new whiteneſs more 
beautiful than their iſt, and often return in the thape 
of letters to their native country. A lady's ſhift may be 
meta nr pH into billets-doux, and come into her po- 
ſe lm a ſecond time: a beau may peruſe his cravat alter 
tis worn out, with greater pleaſure and advantage than 
ever he did in a glafs. In a word, a pic. e of cloth, after 
having officiated for ſome vears as a towel or a napkin, 
may by this means be raiſed from a dunghill, and be- 
come the moſt valuable piece of furuiture in a prince's 
cabinet. 

The politeſt nations of Europe have endeavoured to 
ric with one another for the reputation of the ſineſt print- 
ng: abſolute goverr ments, as well as republics, have 
eacouraged an art which teems tu be the nobleſt and moſt 
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beneficial that ever w1s invented among the ſons of men, 
The pr. fent King of France, in lus purtwirs after glam, 
has parncularly diſtinguithed himtelt by the promuny 
of this uſcful art, intomucli that teverai bock have ha 
inted in the Louvre at his own expence; upon which he 
ters fo great a value, that he con.iders them as the noviet 
ſents he can make to foreign princes and ambailader, 
f we look into the commonwealths of Holland and Ve. 
nice, we {hall had that in this particular they have made 
themſcives the envy of the greateſt monarchics, Elten 
and Aldus ate more frequently mentioned than any pez- 
froner of the one, or doge of the other. 

The ſeveral preſſes which arc now in England, and 
the great encvuraycment which has been given to learg- 
ing for fome years laſt paſt, has made our own nation as 
glorious upon this account, as for its late triumphs and 
conqueſts, The new edition which 1s given us of Cr. 
ſar's Commentaries, hs already been taken notice of u 
foreign gazeties; and is a work that does honour tothe 
Engliſh prets. It is no wouder that an editi n ſhould be 
very correct, which has paticd through the hands of one 
of the mot accurne, learned, and judicious writers this 
age has produced. The beauty of the paper, oi the du- 
rater, and of the ſeveral cuts with which this no- 
ble work is illuſtrated, makes it the fincit book that l 
have ever ſeen; and is a true inftance of the Englic 
genius, which, though it does not come the fitſt iuto any 
art, generally carries it to greater heights than any other 
country in the world. I am particularly glad that tha 
author comes from a Biitith printing- houſe in to greu 2 
magrificence, as he is the firſt who has given us any u- 
lerable account of our country. 

My illiterate readers, if any ſuch there are, will te 
ſurpriſed ro hear me talk of learning as the glory ofa 
nation, and of printing as an at that gains a reputation 
to a people among whom it flouriſhes. When mens 
thoughts are taken up with avarice and ambition, they 
cannot look upon any thing as great or valuable which 
docs not bring with it an extrav. dinary power or intent 


to the pci ion who is conc.rned in it. But as I thall ye 
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\-k this pp per fo far as to engage with Goths and Van- 
dale, I thall only regard ſuch kind of rcafoners with ti at 
h i» is due to to deplorable a degree of ſtupidity 


2d inan. 


— — —ũ — — 


Nu, CCCLXVIII. FRIDAY, MAY 2. 


Nos decehat 
l. ue re ubi eſſet aliquis in lucem editus, 
Humanz vitz varia reputantes mala: 
At qui labores morte Erniflut graves, 
Omucs amicus laude & letitia excg Qi 


Eus1y. apus TULLs 


When firſt an infant draws the vital air, 
Othciovs Grief il ou'd welcome him to care: 
But Joy thou'd lite's concluding feeae attend, 
And Mirtu be kejt to grace a dying friend. 


AS the Spefator is in a kind 72 of news from the 
natural world, as others are from the buſy and poli- 
tic part of mankind, I ſhall tranſlate the following letter, 
vriten to an eminent French gentleman in this on from 
Faris, which gives us the exit of an hcroine whos a 
pattern of patience and gener: ſity: 


Hr, Paris, April 18, 1712. 


* It is ſo many vears ſince you left your native coun» 
try, that I am to tell you the characters of vour neareſt 
r\tzons as much as if you were an utter ſtranger to 
wem. The occaſion of this is to give vou an account of 
tie death of Madam de Viilacerfe, whoſe departure out 
of his life I Know not whether a man of your philoſo- 
ply will call unfortunate or not, fince it was attended 
with ſome circumſtances as much to be defired us to be 
lamented : ſhe was her while life happy in an uninter- 
rupted health, and was always honoured for an evennets 
of temper aud ygrcamnes of mind. On the zoth infant 

that 
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th t lady was taken with an indifpofition which confined 


her to her cham er, but was fuch as u 5 t in ght w 
m ke her take a nk bed, and yet ton grievous to admg 
of any ſatisfustion in being ot of it. It is notori 
known that 1omæ cars a 80 NRlon fe ur Feftcau, ane of the 
moſt confiderable turgcons in Paris, was def; pcrately 'n 
love with this ladv : her quality placed her above any 
application to her on the account f his patiion: but as a 
woman always has ſome regard to the perfon v hom. fe 
believes to be her ical admirer, the now tool. it in her 
herd (upon advice of her pu ſicians to lote ſome cf bet 
blood) to fend for Monſicur Felteau on that occafion, 
I happened to be there at that time, and my n ur rea 
gave me the privilege to be pref. nt. As ſoon as her ar 
was ſtripped bare, aud he began to prets it in order ts 
raiſe the vein, his colour c. anged, and I obterved hm 
ſceizcd with a fudden tremor, u hich made me take the 
liberty to ſpeak of it to my couſin with ſome appreher- 
ſion: ſhe fmited, and (aid, ſhe knew Mr. Feftcau hed 
no inclination to do her injury. He ſeemed to recover 
himſelf, and, tmiliag alto, proceeded in his work. Imme. 
diately after the operation he cried ut, that he was the 
moſt unfortunate of all men, for that he had opened an 
artery inſtcad of a vein. It is impotlible to expreſs the 
artiſt's diſtractium as the paticat's compoſure. I will 
not dwell on little circumſtances, but go on to inform 
you, that within three days it was thought necetla:y u 
take off her arm. She was fo far from uſing Feſteau a 
it would be natural for one of a lower ſpirit to treat him, 
on ſhe would not let him be abſent from any conſults 
about her preſeut condition; and on every occation 
ad whether he was fati>ficd in tic meaſures that were 
taken about her. Before this laſt operation, ſhe ordered 
her will to be drawn, and after having been about 2 
quarter of an hour alone, ſhe bid the furgeons, of whom 
poor Feſteau was one, go on in their work. I know 
not how to give you the terms of art; tur there appeared 
ſuch ſymptoms atter the amputation of her arm, that it ws 
viſible ſhe could not live four-and-twenty hours. Her 
behaviour was ſo magnanimous throughout this while 
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ur, that T was particularly curious in taking notice of 
what paſted as her fate approached nearer and nearer, 
1 rock, notes of what ſhe taid to all about her, perti- 
c bund for word whit the {poke to Mr. Felteau ; 
which w + as tollows ; 

Sir, von give me inexpreſſihie forrow for the an- 
1h wii which | fee you e ruhemed. I am removed 
to all intens and purrotes from tue intereſts of human 
lic, theretore I am to bevin to think hike one wholly 
paonceroed mit, 1 do not contider vou as one by 
whole error | have loft my ate, no, vou are my bene= 
factor 25 zou have haſtened my entrance into a happy 
ummortalty, Tins is my ſenſe of this accident ; but the 
wor! in winch vou hve may have thoughts of it to your 
dlatramage, 1 have theretore taken care to provide for 
wu in my Will, and have placed you above what you 
bave to fear from their ill- nature.“ 

* While this excellent woman fpoke thefe words, 
Fetcuu looked as if he received a condemnation ro die, 
intent! of a penſion for his hfe. Madam de Villaccrfe 
lived till eight of rhe clock the next night, and though 
ſe mutt have lIaboured under the moſt exquiſite tor- 
ments, the poiſeffed her mind with fo wonderful a pa- 
nence that one may rather ſay ſhe ccaſed o breathe than 
ſhe died at that lu ur. You, w! © had not the happineſs 
to de pertemally known to this lady, have nothing but to 
rjoice in the honour you had of being related to fo great 
merit; hut we, who have I-| her converfarivn, cans 
wot fo caſily reſign our own happiacts by reflection upon 
bars. 

a 
© I am, Sir, 
* Your affectionate kinſman, 4 
and moſt obedient 


humble ſcrvant, 
* PAUL RECNAU D. 


THERE hardly can be a greater inftance of an heroic 
mind, than the unprejudiced manner in which this lady 
weighed 
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weighed this misfortune. The regard of life itſelf 
could not make her overlovk the contrition of the un- 
happy man, whoſe more thin ordinary concern fur het 
was all his guilt. It would certainly be of fingular ute 
to human focicty to have an exact account of this ladv's 
or linary conduct, witich was crowaed by fo uncomman 
magnanimity. Such! greatacts was not to be acquired ig 
the laſt article, nor is it to be doubted but it was a con. 
ſtant practice of all that is pratteworthy, which wate 
her capable of beholding death, nut as the diululutor, 
but contummarion of her life. T 


——— 
No. CCCLXIX. SATURDAY, MAY ;. 


Se gnias irritant animos demiſſa per 2ures, 
Quam quz fuut oculis fubjicta nde  — Hot. 


What we hear, moves leſs than what we fee. 
Ros coxmmox' 


MIETON, after having repreſente.l in viſion the hif- 

tory of mankind to the firſt great period of nature, 
diſ-atches the remaining part of it in narration. He has 
deviſed a very handſome reafon for the angel's proveed- 
ing with Adam after this manner; though doubtleſs the 
true reaſon was the difficulty which the poet would have 
found to have ſhadowed out fo mixed and complicated a 
ſtory in viſible objects. I could with, however, that the 
author had done it, whatever pains it might have coſt 
him. To give my opinion freely, I think that the 
exhibiring part of the hiſtory of mankind in viſion, 
and part in narrative, is as if an hiftory-painter ſhould 
put in colours one half of his tubject, and write 
down the remaining part of it. If Milton's pocm flag 
anywhere; it is iu this narration, where in ſome places 
the author has been fo attentive to his divinity, that be 
has neglected his poetry. The narration, however, riſes 
very happily va tevcral oc.afions, whe: e the ſubjell u 
capabac 
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e of poetical ornaments, as particularly in the con- 
fu ion which he deſcribes among the builders of Babel, 
and iu his ſhort ſketch of the plagues of Egypt. The ftorm 
of hail and fire, with the darknefs that overipread the 
land for three days, are deſcribed with great ſtreng th. 
The beautiful paſſage which follows, is railed upon 
noble hints in fſcriptuie: 


— ——— Thus with ten wounds 
The rver-dragon tamed, at length tubmits 

To let his fyourners depart ; and oft 

Humbles his flublors heart; bet hill as ice 
More harden'd atter thaw : till in his rage 
Purſuing whom he late difin:f,'d, the fea 
Swallows him with his hoſt; but them lets paſs 
As on dry laud between two chryftal walk ; 
Aw'd by the rod of Moles fo to fiand | 
Divided 


The river-dragon is an alluſion to the crocodile, which 
1ahabits the Nile, from whence Egypt derives her plenty. 
Tins alluſion is taken from that tublime paſſage in Eze- 
cel: “ Thus faiti: the Lord God, Behold I am againſt 
thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great Dragon that 
heth in the midfi of his rivers; which hath faid, Ny ri- 
ret is mine own, and I have made it for myſelt.“ Mil. 
ton has given us another very noble and poctical image 
in the fame deſcription; which is copied almoſt word tor 
v.ord out of the hiſtory of Moſes : 


All night he will purſue; but his approach 

Dark:ets defends between till morning watch; 

Then through the fiery pillar and the cloud 

God looking forth, will trouble all his hoft, 

Aud craze their chariot-wheels : when, by command, 
Mols once more his potent rod ext-nds 

Over the ſca; the ſea his rod obeys: 

On their embattl'd ranks the waves return, 

And overwhcim their war 


As the principal deſign of this epiſode was to give 
T Adam 
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Adam an idea of the Holy Perſon who was to reinftae 
human nature in that happineſs and perfection from 
wivch it had fallen, the puct contines himielt to the ling 
of Abraham from whence the Metliah was to deſcend, 
The augel is deſcribed as ſeeing the patriarch aRually 
travelling towards the Land of Promite ; which gives a 
particular livelineſo to this part of the narration; 


I fee him, but thou canſt not, with what faith 

He leaves his gods, his friends, his native toil 

Ur of Chald-a, patiing now the tord 

To Haran: after him a cumb'rous train 

Or herds, and flocks, and num'rocs fervitude z 
Nut wand'ring poor, but trufting all his wealth 
Wuh God, who call'd him, in a lavd unknown. 
Canaan he now attains; I ſec his tents 

P:tched about Sechem, and the neighbouting plain 
Ot Morch; there by promiſe he receives 

Gift to his progeny of all that land; 

From Hamath northward to the defart ſouth ; 
(Things by their names I call, tho yet unnamed.) 


As Virgil's viſion in the fixth Æneid probably gen 
Milton the hint of this whole epitode, the laſt line sa 
tranſlation of that verſe where Anchiſes mentions the 
names of places, which they were to bear hereafter: 


Hæc tum nomina erunt, nunc ſent fine nomine terre. 


The voet has very finely repreſented the joy and glad 
neſs of heart which rites in Adam upon the diſcovery 
of the Mcffiah. As he ſees his day at a diſlanc 
through types and ſhadows, he rejoices in it; but wha 
he finds the redemption of man completed, and Pan- 
diſe again renewed, he breaks forth in rapture and tak 
poit,— 


O noodnefs infinite, goodneſs immenſe ! 
T hat al: this good ot evil thall produce, &c, 
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T have hinted in my fixth paper on Milton, that an 
heroic poem, according to the opinion of rhe beſt critics, 
ought to end happily, and leave the mind of the reader, 
after having condutted it through many doubts and fears, 
ſorrows, and difquietudes, in a ſtate of tranquillity and 
luis faction. XIilton's fable, which had fo many other 
qualiñcations to recommend it, was deficient in this par- 
ticular, It is here, therefore, that the poet has thewn 
a moſt exquiſite judgment, as well as the fineſt invention, 
br finding out a method to ſupply this natura! defect in 
his ſubject. Accordingly, he leaves the adverfary of 
mankind, in the laſt view which he gives us of him, 
under the loweſt ſtate of mortification and diſapp-intment. 
We ice him chewing aſhes, grovelling in the duſt, and 
loaden with ſfupernumerary pains and torments. On the 

„our two firſt parents are comforted by dreams 
aud vifions, cheered with promiſes of falvation, and, in 
2 manner, raifed to a greater happineſs than that which 
they had forfeited, In ſhort, Satan is repreſeuted miſe- 
nble in the height of his triumphs, and Adam triumph- 
ant in the height of miſcry. 

Milton's poem ends very nobly : the laſt ſpeeches of 
Adam and the Archangel are full of moral and inftruc- 
tive ſentiments. The flcep that fell upon Eve, and the 
effects it had in quieting the diſorders of her mind, pro- 
duces the fame kind of conſolation in the reader, who 
cannot perule the laſt beautiful ſpeech which is aſcribed 
tothe mother of mankind, without a ſecret pleaſure and 


Whence thou return'ft, and whither went'ſt, I know 

For God is alſo in ſleep and dreams adviſe; 

Which he hath fenr propitious, ſome great good 

Preſaging, fince with forrow and heart's dillreſs, 

Mead, I fell atleep : but now lead on; 

In me is no delay: with thee to go, 

Is to ſtay herez without thee here to tay, 

I5 to go hence unwilling : thou to me 

Art all things under heav'n, all places thou, 

Who for my wilful crime art banith'd hence. | 
T3 This 
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This farther conſolation yet ſecure 

I carry hence; though all by me is loſt, 
Such tavour I unworthy am vouchſated, 
By me the promis'd Serd thall all reſtore, 


The following lines, which conclude the poem, rife 
5 a moſt glorious blaze of poctical images and expreſ- 
ions. 

Heliodorus in his Ethiopics acquaints us, that the mo- 
tion of the gods differs from that of mortals, as the former 
do not ſtir their fe t, nor proceed ſtep by ſtep, but (lide 
over the ſurface of the earth by an uniform ſwimming of 
the whole body. The reader may obſerve with how po- 
etical a deſcription Milton has attributed the fame kind 
of motion to the angels who were to take poſſeſſion of 


So ſpake our mother Eve, and Adm heard 

Well pleaz'd, but anſwer'd not; for now too nigh 
Th' archangel fond; and from the other hill 

To their fix d lation, all in bright array 

Ihe cherubim deſcended ; on the ground 

Gliding meteoraus, as evening miſt 

Ris'n a river, o'er the mariſh glides, 

And gathers ground faſt at the lab'rer's heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanc'd, 
The brandith'd ſword of God before them blaz'd 
Fierce as a comet 


The author helped his invention in the following pa{- 
ſage, by reflefting on the behaviour of the angel, who, 
in holy writ, has the conduct of Lot and his family. The 
circumſtances drawn from that relation are very graces 
fully made uſe of on this occaſion: 


In either hand the haſt'ning angel caught 
Our ling'ring parents, and to th' eaftern gate 
Led them direct; and down the clitf as faſt 
To the ſubjected plain; then difappear'd, 
They looking back, &c, 
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Tue ſcene whigh our firſt parents are ſurpriſed 
with, upon their looking back on Paradife, wonder- 
fully ſtrikes the reader's imagination ; as nothing can 
be more natural than the tear, they ſhed on that vc» 
calul. 


Thev looking back, all th' caft-rn fide beheld 

Or Paradite, % late their haphy fear, 

War'd over by that laming brand, the gate 

V ith dreadtul faces throng'sd and fiery arms; 

Sune natural tears they dropp d, but wiped them foon 3 
The world was ail before them, where to chooſe 
Thcirc place of reit, and Providence their guide. 


Tf I might preſume to offer at the finalleſt alteration 
in this divine work, I ſhould think the poem would end 
better with the paſſaye here quoted than Lin the two 


rerles which follow : 


Tiey hand in hand, with wand'ring ſteps and flow, 
Tarough Eden took their olitary way. 


Theſe two verſes, though they have rheir beauty, fall 
very much below the foregoing paſſage, and renew in 


the mind of the reader that anguith which was pretty 
well laid by that conſideration ; 


The world was all before them, where to chooſe 
Their place vt reit, and Providence their guide. 


The number of books in Paradiſe Loft is equal to 
thoſe of the ZEncid. Our author in his firſt edition had 
dv ded his poem into ten books; but afterwards br: ke 
the feventh and the eleventh each of them i to two dif- 
ferent books by the help of tome ſmall additions. This 
ſccond diviſion was made with great judgment; as any 
one may tee who will be at the pains of examining 
n. It was not done for the fake of fuch a chimercal 
beauty as that of reſembling Virgil in this particular, 


but y the ae juſt and regular diſpoſition of this great 
WUrk, 
T 3 Thoſe 
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Thoſe v ho have read Boſſu, and many of the criti 
who have written fince his time, will not pardon me 
J do not find out the particular moral which is incu- 
cated in Paradite Loſt. Though I can no means 
think with the laſt-mcntioned French author, that a 
epic writer firſt of all pitches upon a certain moral a 
the ground-work and foundation ot hi poem, and after- 
ward, fiads out a ftory to it; I am, however, of opinion, 
that no juſt heroic poem ever was or can be made, frun 
whence one great moral may not be deduced. That 
which reivns in Mi ton, is the moſt univerfal and mak 
u/eiul that can be imagined: it is in ſhort this: Tha 
obettcnce to the will of God makes men happy, and that 
diſobedience makes them miſerable. This is viſihly the 
moral of rhe principal fable, which turns upon Adan 
and Eve, who continued in Paradiſe while they kept 
the command that was yiven them, and were driven out 
of it as foon as they had tranſgreſſed. This is hkeme 
the moral of the principal epiſode, which ſhews us hov 
an innumerable multitude of angels fell from their 
ſtate of bliſs, and were caſt into hell upon their dif 
obedience. Beſides this great moral, which may be 
looked upon as the foul of the fable, there are an its 
finity of under-morals which are to be drawn from the 
ſeveral pairs of the poem; and which makes this work 
_ uicful and inſtructive than any other poem in any 

nguage. 

Thote who have criticiſcd on the Odyſſey, the Iliad, 
and Enid, have taken a great deal of pains to x the 
number of months and days contained in the action a 
each of thoſe poems. If any one thinks it worth hs 
while to examine this particular in Milton, he will find 
that, from Adam's firſt appearance in the fourth book, to 
his expulton from Paradiſe in the twelfth, tue zu- 
thor reckons ten days. As for that part of the ao 
which is deſcribed in the three firſt. books, as it dos 
not paſs within the r.gions of Nature, I have before 
ovlerved that it is not ſubject to any calculations & 
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I have now finiſhed my obſervations on a work 
which does an honour to the Engliſh nation. I hare 
taken a general view of it under theſz four heads: the 
fable, the characters, the fentiments, and the lan- 
guage; and made each of them the ſubject of a parti · 
cular paper. I have in the next place ſpoken of the 
centures which our author may incur under each of 
theſe heads, which I have contined to two paperty 
though { mig..t have enlarged the number, if I 
deen diſpoled to dwell on fo ungrateful a ſubjeft. I be- 


liere, however, that the ſevereſt reader will not find 


nv little fault in heroic poetry, which this author has 
fallen into, thit dees not come under one of thoſe 
heals among which I have diſtributed his ſeveral 
blemiſhes. After having thus treated at large of Pa- 
radife Loſt, I could not think it ſufficient to have ce- 
lebrated this poem in the whole, without deſcending 
to particulars. I have therefore beſtowed a paper upon 
ach book, an endeavoured not only to prove that the 
poem is beautiful in general, but to point out its parti - 
cular beaurics, and to determine wherein they conſiſt. 
I have endeavoured to ſhew how ſome paſſages are beau- 
uñed by being ſublime, others by being ſoft, others by 
being natural; which of them are recommended 

the patſion, which by the moral, which by the ſenti- 
ment, and which by the exprefſion. I have likewiſe 
endeavoured to thew how the genius of the poet ſhines 
by a happy inveation, a diſtant allufion, or a judicious 
imitation ; how he has copied or improved Homer or 
Virgil, and raiſes his own imaginations by the uſe 
which he has made of ſeveral poetical paſſages in ſeri 
ture. I might have inferred alſo ſeveral paſſages in Tall 
which our author has imitated; but as I do not look 
upon Taſſo to be a ſufficient voucher, I would not 


| Perplex my reader with fuch quotations as might 


do more honour to the Italian than the Englith poe:. 
In ſhort, I have endeavoured to particularize thoſe in- 
numerable kinds of beauty, which it would be tedious 
— 

which 
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which max be met with in the works of this great an. 
thor. Had I thought, at my firſt engaging in this de. 
fivn, that it would have led me to ſo great a length, [ 
belicve I ſhould never have entered upon it ; but the 
kind reception which it has met with among thoſe whoſe 
judgments I have a value for, as well as the uncoms 
mon demands which my bookſellcr t IIs me hare bem 
made for theſe particular diſcourſes, gives me no rea» 
fon to repent of the pains 1 have been at in —— 


them, 


No, CCCLXX. MONDAY, MAY 5. 
Totus mundus agit hiſtrionem. * 


MANY of my fair readers, as well as very gay and 
well-received perſons of the other ſex, are en- 
tremely perplexed at the Latin fenrences at the head of 
my ſpeculations; I do not know whether 1 ought notto 
indulge them with tranflatians of each of them; ho- 
ever, L have to dav taken down from the top of the 

in Drury-Lane a bit of Latin which often ſtands in ther 
view, and ſignifies that the whole world acts the player. 
Tr is certain that if we look all round us, and behold the 
different employments of mankind, you hardly fee one 
who is not, as the player is, in an aſſumed charafter, 
The lawyer, who is vehement and loud iu a cauſe where 
in he knows he has not the truth of the queſtion on his 
fide, is a player as to the perſonated part, but incompa- 
rably meancr than he as to tlie proſtitution of himſelf for 
hire; becauſe tlie — fal ſehood introduces injuſtice; 
the player feigns for no other end but to divert or inſtruſt 
you. The dine, whoſe paſſions tranſport him to lay 
any thing with any view but promoting the intereſts af 
true piety and religion, is a player with a ſtill greater in- 
putation of guilt, in proportto.1 to his depreciating a cha- 
rafter more ſacred. Conſider all the different purſuits 


and einployments of men, and you will find _— 
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ations tend to nothing elſe but diſguiſe and impoſture ; 
and all that is done which proceeds not from a man's 
very ſelf is the action of a player. For this reaſon it is 
that I make ſo frequent mention of the ſtage; it is with 
me a matter of the higheſt conſideration what parts are 
well or ill performed, what paſſions or fentiments are in- 
dulged or cultivated, and conſequently what manners 
and cuſt um, are transfuſed from the ſage to the world, 
which reciprocal! y imitate each other. As the writers of 
epic poems introduce ſhadowy perſons, and repreſent 
vices ard virtues under the cheractcrs of men and wo- 
men; fo I, who am a Speftator iu the world, may per- 
haps ſometimes make ufe of the names of the actors on 
the ſtage, to repreſent or admoniſh thoſe who tranſact 
affairs in the world. When I am commending Wilks 
for repreſenting the tenderneſs of a huſband and a father 
in Macbeth, the contrition- of a reformed prodigal in 
the Fourth, the winning emptineſs of a young 

man of good-nature and wealth in the Trip to the Jubi- 
lee, the officiouſneſs of an artful ſervant in the Fox, 
when thus I cclebrate Wilks, I ralk to all the world 
who are engaged in any of thoſe circumſtances. If I 
pI of merit neglected, miſapplied, or mii- 
„ might not I fay Eaſtc:urt has a great capa- 

city * But it is not the intereſt of others who bear a 
on the ſtage that his talents were underſtood ; it is 

their buſineſs to impoſe upon him what cannot become 
him, or keep out of his hands any thing in which he 
would ſhine. Were one to raiſe a ſuſpicion of himſelf in 
2 man who paſſes upon the world for a fine thing, in 
order to alarm him, one might fav, if Lord Foppiugtun 
were not on the ſtage (Cibber acts rhe falſe pretenſious 
toa gentrel behaviour fo very juſtly) he would have in 
the generality of mankind more that would admire than 
deride him. When we come to characters directly co- 
mical, it is not to be imagined what effect a well - regu- 
lated ſtage word have upon mens manners. The craft 
of an uſurer, the abſurdity of a rich fool, the awkward 
roughneſs of a fellow of half courage, the ungraceful 
muh of a creature of half wit, might be for ever put 
Out 
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out of countenance by proper parts for Dogget. 
fon, by aftng nel night, = 
given all o faw him a thorough deteſtation of aged 
ava:ice. The petulancy of a pceviſh old fellow, who 
loves and hates he knows not why, is very excelleniy 

formed by the ingenious Mr. Witham Penkethma 
in the Fop's Fortune; where in the character of Do 
Choleric Snap Shorto de Teſty, he anſwers no queſtion 
but to thoſe whom he likes, and wants no account of 
any thing from thoſe he approves. Mr. Penkethmaz u 
alſo maſter of as many fices in the dumb ſcene as can 
be expected from a man in the circumſtances of being 
ready to periſh out of fear and hunger; he wonden 
throughout the whole ſcene very maſterly, without as 
glectiug his victuals. If it be, as I have heard it fone 
times mentioned, a great qualification for the world w 
follow buſineſs and pleaſure too, what is it in the ingeni- 
ous Mr. Penkethman to repreſent a ſenſe of pleaſure and 
pain at the ſame time; as you may fce him do this eres- 15 
ing 

S” it is certain that a ſtage ought to be wholly fup 
prefſed, or judiciouſſy encouraged, while there is one in 
the nation, men turned for regular pleaſure cannot en- . 
ploy their thoughts more uſefully for the diverſion d 
mankind, than by convincing them that it is in them» 
ſelves to raiſe this entertainment to the greateſt height 
It would be a great improvement, as =. embelliſi· 
ment to the theatre, if dancing were more regarded, and 
taught to all the actors. One who has the advantage d 
ſuch an agreeable girliſh perſon as Mrs. Bicknell, jomei 
with her capacity of imitation, could in go 
and morion repreſent all rhe decent 2 — of 
life. An amiable modeſty in one aſpect of a dancer, a 
aſſumed confidence in another, a ſodden joy in another, 
a falling off with an impatience of being beheld, a retur 
towards the audience with an unſteady refolution — 
proach them, and a well - acted ſolicitude to pleaſe, wo 
revive in the company all the fine touches of mind raked 
in obſerving all the objects of affection or paſſion 
had before beheld. Such elegant cutertainments — 
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would poliſh the town into judgment in their gratifica- 
tons; and delicacy in pleafure is the firlt ſtep people of 
condition rake in reformation from vice. Mrs. Bicknell 
has the only capacity for this tort of dancing of any on 
the ſtage; and I dare fav ail who fee her performance 
to-morrow night (when furc the Romp will do her beſt 
fac her own beactit) will be of my mind. T 


No, CCCLXXI. TUESDAY, MAY 6. 


_ igitur Javudas quod de fapientibvs unus 


idebat  ——= Juv. 


Ard ſhall the ſage * your approbation win, 
Whoſe laughing features wore a conſtant grin ? 


JSHALT. communicate to my reader the following 
letter for the entertaiament of this day: 


Kr, | 


YOU know very well that our nation is more famous 
for that fort of men who are called Whims and 
Humourifts, than any other country in the world; for 
which reaſon it is obſerved that our Engliſh comedy ex- 
cels that of all other nations in the novelty and variety 
of its characters. 

Among thole innumerable ſets of Whims which our 
country produces, there are none whom I have regarded 
with more curiofity than thoſe who have invented any 
particular kind of diverſion for the entertainment of 
themſelves or their friends. My letter ſhall fingle out 


| thoſe who take delight in forting a company that has 


ſomething of burleſque and ridicule in its appearance. 

ſhall make myſelf underſtood by the following example 
One of the wits of the laſt age, who was a man of a good 
eſtate, thought he never laid out his money better than 


* Democritus, 
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majcſt. As he was one year at the Bach, 

that in the great contluence of fine people, there were ſe- 
viral among them with long chins (a part of the vi 
by which he himfcif was very much dittinguiſhed) he in- 
vited to dinner half a ſcore of theſe remarkable perſons 


who had their mouths in the middle of their faces, 


They had no fooner placed themſelves about the table 
bur they began to ſtare upon one another, not being able 
to imagine what had broug!t them together, Our Eu- 
glith proverb ſays, 


"Tis merry in the ha!!, 
When beards wag all. 


It proved fo in the aſſembly I am now ſpenking of, who 
ec ing fo many peaks of faces agitated with eating, drink- 
ing and diſcourte, and obſerving all the chins that were 
preſent meeting together very often over the centre of the 
table, every one grew ſenſible of the jeſt, and came into 
it with fo much goud-humour, that they lived in fin 
friendſhip and alliance from that day forward. 

The ſame gentleman ſome t me aficr packed togethr 
a ſet of oglers, as he called them, conſiſting of ſuch as had 
an unlucky caſt in their eyes. His diver | x on this oc- 
caſion was to fee the crofs bows, miſtaken ſigus, aud 
wrong connivances that paſſed amidſt fo many broken 
and refrafted rays of fight. 

The third feaſt which this merry grentleman exhibited 
was to the ſtammerers, whom he got together in a ſuſ-· 
ficient body to fill his table. He had ordered one of his 
ſervants, who was placed behind a ſcreen, to write down 
their table-talk, which was very eaſy to be done without 
the help of ſhort-hand. It appears by the notes which 
were taken, that though their converſation never fell, 
there were not above twenty words ſpoken during the 
firſt courte ; that upon ſerving up the tecond, one of the 
company was a quarter of an hour in telling them that 
the ducklings and aſparagus were very good ; and that 
another took up the fame time in declaring himſelf of 
the lame opinion. This jeſt did not, however, go we 
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well as the f rmer ; for one of the gueſts being a brave 
man, and fuller of reſentment than he knew how to ex- 

{s, went out of the room, and ſent the face ious inv iter 
a challenge in writing, which, though it was afrerwards 
dro; ped by the interpoſition of friends, put a ſtop to theſe 
ludicrous entertainments. 

Now, Sir, I dare fay you will agree with me, that as 
tiere is no moral in theſe jeſts, they ought to be diſcou- 
razed, and looked upon rather as pieces of unluckineſs 
than wit, However, as it is natural for one man to re- 
fine upon the thought of another, and impothble tor any 
fingle perſon, how great foever his parts may be, to u. 
rent an art, and bring it to its utmoſt perfection, I that 
here give you an account of an honeſt gentleman of my 
acquaintance, who, upon heariag the character of the wit 
above-mentioned, has himſelf aſſumed it, and endca- 
voured to convert it to the benefit of mankind. He in- 
vited half a dozen of his friends one day to dinner, who 
were each of them famous for inſerting ſeveral redund- 
ant phraſes in their diſcourſe; as, dye hear me, dye ſec, 
that is, and ſo Sir. Each of the gueſts making frequent 
uſe of his particular elegance, appeared fo ridiculous to 
his neighbour, that he could not but reflect upon himſelf 
1 appearing equally ridiculous to the reſt of the com- 
pany. By this means, before they had fat long together, 
every one talking with the greateſt circumſpect on, and 

ly avoiding his favourite expletive, the con erſa- 
non was cleared of its redundancies, and had a greater 
quantity of ſenſe, though leſs of found im it. 

The ſame well- meaning gentleman took occaſion at 
mother time, to bring together ſuch of his friends as 
were addicted to a fooliſh habicual cuſtom of ſwearing. 
In order to ſhew them the abſurdity of the practice, he 
had recourſe to the invention above - menti med, having 
flaced an amarnuenſ/is in a private part of the room. 
After the ſecond bottle, when men open their minds 
without reſerve, my honeſt friend began to take notice 


ef the many ſonorous but unneceſſary words that had 


paſſed in his houſe ſince their fitting down at table, and 
Vor. V. U how 
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how much good converſation ther had loſt by giving wy 
to fuch tfuperfiuous phrafes, What a tax, fays he, 
would the have raiſed for the poor, had we put the lang 
in execution upon one another! Every one of them took 
t'iis gente reproot in good part. Upon which hetold 
thcm. that Lrnowmg their converſation would have no 
Ker ts in it, he had ordered it to be taken down in um. 
in”, and fer tke Fumour's ſake would read it them, 1 
they pleated, There were ten ſheets of it; which might 
have hcen reduced to tv o. had there not been thoſe als. 
miaable interpo] :tions I have before mentioned. U 
te reading ot it in cold Llood. it lk ed rather like 1 
conference of fiends than of men. In ſhort, every ebe 
tembled at himfe!t upon hearing calmly what he ha 
pronounced amidit the heat and inadvertency of du- 
courſe. 

I fall only mention ancther occaſion wherein he 
made uſe of rhe ſame invention to cure a different kind 
of men, who are the peſts of all -polite converſation, 
and nder time as much as either of the two for- 
mer, though . they do it more innocently z. I mean that 
dul] generation of ſtory-tellers. My friend got toge- 
ther about half a dozen of his acquaintance, who wer 
whecled with this ſtrange malady. The firſt day, ae 
of them fitting down, entered upon the fiege of N. 
mur, which laſted till four o'clock, their time of pat 
ing. The fecond dav, a North-Britain took 
of the diſcourſe, which it was impoſſible to get out a 
his hands ſo long as the company ſtaid together. The 
third dav was ingrofled after the ſame manner by i 
fiery of the ſame length. They at laſt began tor» 
fle upon this barbarous way of treating one 0. 
thr, aud by this means awakened out of that letharyy 
with which cach of them had been ſcized for fevaal 

cars. 

As vou have ſomewhere declared, that extraordinary 
ard uncommon characters of mankind are the ge 
vw h:ch vou delight in, ard as J look upon you to be be 


greateſt ſportſman, or, if you pleaſe, tlie 3 
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this ſpecies of writers, I thought this diſcovery would 
pot 5 UnACCEptable ti you. 

I am, 
I Sir, &c. 


— — 


No, CCcLXxXII. WEDNESDAY, MAY 7. 


—— —Pudec: hc opprobria nobis 
E dei potuiilc, & non potuiſſe refelli. Ovipe 


To hear an open flander, is à curſe ; 
But not to nud an autwer, is a worſe. Dxynrw. 


Mr. Hectutor, May 6, 1712. 

| AM ſexton of the pariſh of Covent-Garden; and com- 
plained to you fume time ago that, as L[ was tolling 
into prayers at cleven in the morning, crowds of people 
of quality haſtened to ailemble at a pu; per-thow on the 

other fide of the garden. I had at the ſame time a ver 
great diſeſtcem for Mr. Powell, and hi; lictle though: lefs 
commonwealth, as if they had enticed the ge try into 
thoſe wanderings ; but let that be as it will, I am now 
convinced of the honeſt intentions of the ſaid Mr. Pow- 
ell and company; and feud this to acquaint you, that he 
bas given all the profits which ſhali ariſe to-morrow 
night by his play, to the uſe of the poor charity-children 
of this pariih. I have been informed, Sir, that in Holland 
ill perſons who ſet up any ſhow, or act anv ttage-plav, be 
the actor either of wood and wire, or fleth and bluod, 
xe obliged to pay out of their gain ſuch a proportion to 
the hoeſt and induſtrious porr in the neighbourhood ; 
by this means they make diverfion and plcafure pay a tax 
to labour and induſtry. I have been told alſo, that all 
the tune of Leat, in 3 Catholic countries, the per- 
ſons of condition adminiſtered to the neceſſities of the 
poor, and attended the beds of lazars and diſcaſed per- 
lons. Our Proteſtant ladies and gentlemen are fo much 
to ſeek for pt per ways of patfing tune, that they are 
U 2 obliged 
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oblige] to Punchinello for knowing what to do with 
themſelves. Since the caſe is fo, I defire you would in- 
treat our people of quality, who are not to be in 

in their pleaſi.re, to think of the practice of any mon 
duty, thar they would at leaft fine for their fins, and 
give ſomething to theſe poor children; a little out of ther 
luxury and fuperfluity would atone, in fome meaſure, 
for the wanton u'e of the reſt of their fortunes, 1; 
would not, methinks, be amiſs, if the ladics who haunt 
the :loiſters and palfages of the play-houfe, were 
every offenc* ohliged to pay to this excellent inſtitution 
of ſchools of charity; this method would make offender 
themſelves do fervice to the public. But in the men 
time I de ſite you would publiſh this voluntary re 
which Mr. Powell docs our pariſh, for the noiſe he ha 
made in it by the conſtant rattling of coaches, drum, 
trumpets, triumphs, and battles. The d<ſtruCtion of 
T:oy adorned with Highland dances, are to make up the 
entertainment of all who are fo well difpoſed as nat to 
forbear a light entertainment, for no other reaſon but 
that it is to du a good action. 


Jam, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
RALPH BELLFRY, 


I am credibly informed, that all the infinuations which 
a certain writer made againſt Mr. Powell at the Bath, 
are falſe and groundleſs. 


Ar. Speftator, 


MY emplovment, which is that of a broker, leading 
me of.en into taverns about the Exchange, has given me 
occaſion to obſerve a certain enormity, which [I ſhall 
here ubmit to your animadverſion. In three or four d 
theſe taverns, I have, at different times, taken notice af 
a preciſe ſet of people with grave countenances, hon 
wizs, black clothes, or dark cambler trimmed with black, 
and mourning gloves and hatbands, who met on < 
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dars at each tavern ſucceffively, and keep a fort of mov- 
ing club. Having often met with their faces, and ob- 
ſerved a certain flinking way in their dropping in one 
after another, I had the curioſity to inquire into their 
characters, being the rather moved to it by their agree- 
ing in the lingularity of their dreſs; and I find upon due 
examination they are a knot of pariſh-clerks, ho have 
taken a fancy to one another, and perhaps ſettle the bills 
of mortality over their half-pints. I have fo great a 
value and veneration for any who have but even an aſ- 
ſenting Amen in the ſervice of religion, that I am afraid 
left theſe pei ſons ſhould incur ſome ſcandal by this prac- 
tice; and would therefore have them, without raillery, 
adviſe to ſend the Florence and pullets home to their own 
houſes, and not pretend to live as well as the overſcers of 
the poor. 
I am, Sir, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 
HuUMPUHRY TRANSFER. 


Mr. Spectator, May 6. 

I WAS laſt Wedneſday night at a tavern in the city, 
among a ſet of men who call themſelves the Lawyers- 
cub, You muſt know, Sir, this club conſiſts only of at- 
torneys ; and at this meeting every one propoſes the 
cauſe he has then in hand to the board, upon which each 
member gives his judgment according to the experience 
he has met with. If it happens that ary one puts a caſe 
of which they have had no precedent, it is noted down 
by their cleck Will Gooſequill {who regiſters al: their 
proceedings) that one of them may go the next day with 
it to a counſel. This indecd is commendable, and ought 
to be the principal end of their meeting; but had you 
been there to have heard them relate their methods of 
managing a cauſe, their munhner of drawing our their 
bills, and, in ſhorr, their care upon the ſeveral 
ways of abufing their clients, with the applauſe that is 
given to him who has done it moſt artfully, you would 
before now have given vour remarks on them. Thry 

| U 3 | are 
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are ſo confcious that their diſcourſes ought to be kept 
ſ cret, that they are very cautious of admitting any 

ſ-1 who is not of their profeſſion. When any who ze 
not of the law are let in, the perſon who introduces him 
fays he is a very honeſt gentleman, and he is taken in, a 
their cant is, to pay coſts, I am admitted upon the re. 
commendation of one of their principles, as a very honek, 
good-narured fellow, that will never be in a plot, and 
only deſires to drink his bottle and tmoke his pipe. Yau 
have formerly remarked upon ſeveral forts of clubs; and 
as the tendency of this is only to increaſe fraud and de 
ccit, I hope you will pleaſe to take notice of it. T 

I am (with reſpect) 
Your humble ſervant, 


H. R. 


No. CCCLXXIII. TUESDAY, MAY 8. 
Fallit enim vitium ſpecie virtutis & umbra. Jus. 


Vice oft is hid in Virtue's fair diſguiſe, 
And in her borrow'd form e ſcapes inquiring eyes. 


MR. LOCKE, in his Treatiſe of Human Underſtand. 
ing, has ſpent two chapters upon the abuſe df 
words. The firſt and inoſt palpable abuſe of words, he 
ſays, is, when they are uſed without clear and diſtinct 
ideas; the ſecond, when we are fo inconſtant and un- 
ſteady in the app'ication of them, that we ſometimes uſe 
them to ſignify one idea, ſometimes another. He add, 
that the reſult of our contemplations and reaſoning, 
while we have no preciſe ideas tixed to our words, muſt 
needs be very confuſed and abfurd. To avoid this u 
convenience, more eſpecially in moral di'courſes, where 
the fam: word ſhould conſtantly be ufed in the fame 
ſenſe, he earneſtly recommends the uſe of detinitions A 
definition, ſays he, is the only way whercby the 


meaning of moral e 
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zecuſes thoſe of great negligence, who diſcourſe of moral 
thangs with the leaft obſcurity in the terms they make 
ute of, ſince upon the forementioned ground he does not 
ſcruple to fay, that he thinks morality is capable of de- 
monſtration as well as the mathematics. 

I know no two words that have been more abuſed by 
the d1Terent and wrong interpretatiuns which are WP 
upon them, than thoſe tuo, Modeſty aud Aſſurauce. To 
{-y ſuch a one is a modeſt man, ſometimes indeed paſſes 
for a good character; but at preſent is very often uſed 
tw fignity a theepiſh awkward fellow, who has neither 
goud-bre.ding, politeneſs, nor aay knowledge of the 
world, 

Again, a man of aſſurance, though at firſt it only de- 
note a perion of a free and open carriage, is now very 
uſually applied to a protligate wretch, who can break 
through all the rules of decency and morality without a 
bluth. 

I ſhall endeavour therefore in this eſſay to reſtore theſe 
words to their true meaning, to prevent the idea of 
modeſty from being confounded with that of ſheepiſhnels, 
and to hinder impudence from paſſing for aſſurance. 

If I was put to define Modeſty, I would call it, the re- 
flection of an ingenuous mind, either when a man has 
committed an action for which he cenſures himſelf, or 
fancies that he is expoſed to the cenſure of others. 

For this reaſog a man truly modeſt is as much fo 
when he is alone as in company, and as ſubject to a bluſh 
8 cloſet as when the eyes of multitudes are upon 

do not remember to have met with any inſtance of 
modeſty with which I am fo well pleaſed as that cele- 
brated one of the young prince, whoſe father, being a 
tributary king to the Romans, had ſeveral complaints 
lad againſt him before the ſenate, as a tyrant and op- 
preffor of his ſubjects. The prince went to Rome to de- 
tend his father, Lut coming into the ſenate, and hearing a 
multitude of crimes proved upon him, was fo oppreſſed 


- when it came to his turn to ſpeak, that he was unable to 


utter a word, The ſtory tells us, that the fathers were 
more 
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more moved at this inſtance of modeſty and ingen 

than they could have been by the moſt pathetic oratian: 

and, in thort, pardoned the guilty father for this ej 
omiſe of virtue in the fon. 

I take Aſſurance to be the faculty of poſſeſſing a may; 
ſelf, or ſaying aud doing indifferent things without 
uneaſineſs or emotion in the mind. That which gene. 
rally gives a man aſſurance is a moderate knowledye « 
the world; but above all a mind fixed and determined u 
itſelf to do nothing againſt the rules of honour and de- 
cency. An aud aſſured behaviour is the natugl 
conſequence of fuch a refolution. A man thus armed, i 
his words or actions are at any time miſinterpreted, u- 


tires within himſelf, and from a confcioutnefs of his or | 


integrity, aſſumes force enough to deſpiſe the little cer. 
ſures of ignorance or malice. | 

Every one ought to cheriſh and encourage in himſal 
the modeſty and aſſurance I have here mentioned. 

A man without aſſurance is liable to be made unez{j 

by the folly or ill nature of every une he converſes wit, 
A man without modeſty is loſt to all ſenſe of honour aud 
virtue. 
It is more than probable that the prince abovemes - 
tioned poſſeſled both theſe quolifications in a very em- 
neat _— Without aſſurance he would never have 
undertaken to ſpeak before the moſt auguſt aſſembly i 
the world; without modeſty lic w:.uld hav. pleaded the 
cauſe he had taken upon him, though it had appeared 
ever fo ſcandalous. 

From what has been faid, it is plain, that modeſty au 
aſſurance are both amiable, and may very we!! meetin 
the ſame perſon. When they are thus mixed and blended 
together, they compoſe what we endeavour to expreb 
hen we fay a modeſt affurance; by which we und.r- 
itand the juſt mean between baſhfulncſs and impudence. 

I thall conclude with obſerving, that as the tan e man 
may he both modeſt and affurcd, fo it is alfo potlible tor 
the tame perſon to be both nnpudent and bathful. 

We have frequent inft..nccs of this odd kind of mixture? 
in people of depraved minds aud mean education + hy 
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though they are not able ro meet a man's eyes, or pro- 
nounce a ſentence without confuſion, can voluntarily 
commit the greateſt villanies, or moſt indecent actions. 

Such a perſon ſeems to have made a reſolution to do 
ill even in ſite of himſelf, and in defiance of all thoſe 
checks and reſtraints his temper and complexion ſeem to 
have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to eftab!iſh this 
maxim, That the practice of virtue is the moſt proper me- 
mod to give a man a becoming aſſurance in his words and 
actons. Guilt always ſe ks to ſhelter it ſelf in one of the 
cruemes, aud is oinetimes attended with both. X 
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Nil actum reputans ſi quid ſupereſſet agendum. Luc. 


He reckons not the paſt, while aught remain'd 
Great to be done, or mighty to be gain d. Row. 


THERE is a fault which, though common, wants a 

name :—It is the very contrary to procraſtination ; 
as we loſe the preſent hour by delaying from day to day 
to execute what we ought to do immediately; ſo moſt of 
us take occaſion to fir ſtill and throw away the time in 
our poſſeſſion, by retroſpect on what is paſt, imagining 
we have already acquitted ourſelves, and eſtabliſhed our 
characters in the ſight of mankind. But when we thus 
put a value upon ourfelves for what we have already 
done, any further than to explain ourſelves in order to 
alfiſt our future conduct, that will give us an over-wecne 


ing opinion of our merit to the prejudice of our preſent 


induſtry. The great rule methinks, ſhould be to manage 
the inſtant in which we ſtand, with fortitude, equani- 
mity, and moderation, according to mens reſpective cir- 
cumſtances. If our paſt actions reproach us, they can- 
nut be atoned for by our own ſevere reflections fo ef - 

tectually 
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fectually as by a contrary behaviour. If they are praifs. 


worthy, the memory of them is of no ute but to act ſun- 
ably to them. Thus a good preſent behaviour is an in- 
plicit repearance for any miſcarriage in what is paſt; bu 
cfent flackneſs will not make up for paſt aftiwiry, 
Time has twallowed up all that we contemporaries 
yeiterday, as irrevocably as it has the actions of the Au- 
tediluvians; but we are again awake, and what ſhall we 
do to-day,—to-day, which paſſes white we are yet ſpeck 
ing! Shall we remember the folly of laſt night, or 
folve upon the exerciſe of virtue to- morr w] Laſt night 
i certainly gone, and to-morrow may never arrive; thy 
inſtant make uſe of. Can you oblige any man of izcnour 
and virtue, do it immediately. Can you viſit a fick 
friend? Will it revive him to fee you enter, and ſuſper! 
our own eaſe and pleafure to comtort his weakneſs, ard 
— the impertinencies of a wretch in pain ? Doa't fa 
to take coach, but be gone. Your miſtreſs will bring 
ſorrow, and vour bottle madneſs: Go to neither Sud 
virtues and diverſions as theſe are mentioned becauſe they 
occur to all men. But every man is ſufficiently ca- 
vinced, that to __ the ws of the preſent moment, 
and reſolve bettet for the future only, is an unpardog» 
able folly. What I attempted to conſider, was the mil- 
chief of ſetting ſuch a value upon what is paft, a 0 
think we have done enough. Let a man have filledal 
the offices of life with the high. | dignity till yeſterday, 
and begin to live only to himſelf ro-day, he muſt expet 
he will in the effects upon his reputation be confidereds 
the man who died yeſtcrday. The man who diftinguihs 
himſelf from the reſt ſtands in a preſs of people ; thoſe 
before him intercept his progreſs, and thoſe behind hin, 
if he does not urge on, will tread him down. Czfar, a 
whom it was faid that he thought nothing done while 
there was any thing left for him to do, went on in pe- 
forming the greateſt exploits, without aſſuming to hin- 
ſelf a privilege of taking reſt upon the foundation of the 
merit of his former actious. It was the manner of that 


through ; but it was 0 


glorious captain to write down what ſcenes he pat 
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and capable of a clear review in caſe they ſhould be cx- 
mined by otters, than that he built a renown upon any 
thing that was paſt, I ſhall produce two fragments of 
hie, to demonſtrate that it was his rule of life to ſupport 
himſelf rather by what he ſhould perform, than what he 
had done already. In the tablet which he wore about 
him the fame year in which he obtained the bat le of 
Pharſalia, there were found theſe looſe notes for his own 
conduct. It is ſuppoſed, by the circumſtances the al- 
luded to, that they might be ſet down the evening ot the 
ſame might. 

Mx part is now but begun, and my glory muſt 
© be ſuſtained by the uſe I make of this victory; o her- 
* wiſe mv lots will be greater than that of Pompey. 
Our perfonal repu ation will rife or fall as we bear our 
© refpeftive fortunes. All my private enemies among 
* the priſoners ſhall be ſpar I will forget this, in 
© arder to obtain ſuch another day. Trebutius is aſhamed 
to ſce me; 1 will go to his tent and be reconciled in 
* private. Give all the men of honour, who take part 
* with me, the terms I offered before the battle. Let 
them owe this to their friends who have been long in 
* my intereſts, Power is weakened by the full uſe of 
* it, but extended by moderation. Galbinius is proud, 
and will be fervile in his preſent for une; let him wait. 
© Send for Stertinius; be Re modeſt, and his virtue is 
* worth gaining. I have cooled my heart with reflec- 
* tion, and am fit to rejoice with the army to- morrow, 
* He is a popular gener l who can expoſe himſelf 
* like a private man during a battle; but he is more 
. - way who can rejoice but like a private man after a 

victory,” : 

What is particularly proper for the example of 
all who pretend to induftry in the purſuit of honour 
and virtue, is, that this hero was more than ordina- 
nly folicitous about his reputation, when a common 
mind would have thought itſelf in ſecurity, and given 
irſelf a louſe to joy and triumph. But though this is a 
very great inſtance of his temper, I muſt confeſs I am 

more 
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more taken with his refleftions when he rctired to 
cl-fet in ſome diſturbance upon the repeated ill ome; 
of Calphuraia's dream, the night before his deat, 
The literal trauſlation of that fragment ſhall conclude 
this paper. | 
* Re it ſo then. If I am to die to-morrow, tha i 
«© what I am to do to-morrow ; it will not be then, bs 
* cauſes I am willing it ſhould be then; nor ſhail I & 
© cape it becauſe I am unwilling. It is in the goch 
* when, but in myſelf how I thall die. If Calphuma; 
© dreams are fumes of ind geſtion, how ſhall I behold 
the day after to-morrow ! If they are from the god, 
their admonition is n't to prepare me to eſcape 
from their decree, but to meet it. I have lived u 
4a a fulneſs of days and of glory; what is there tha 
« Czfar has not done with as much honour as anciezt 
© = Cæſar has not yet died; 8 
« » | 
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Non paſſidentem multa vocaveris 
R .*-  aturn ; rectius occupat 
Nomen dati, qui Dorum 
Muneribus la enter uti, 
Prranique caller pagperiem pati, 
eiue letho tlagitium timet. Hon. 


Ms are of largett tenements poſſeſt, 
While fwcling cotters break their owner's reſt. 
More truly happy thote who can 
Govern that Iitle empire, man; 
Who ſpend their treaſure freely, as twas giv'n 
By the large bounty of indulgent Heav'a ; 
Who, in a fix'd, unalterable ſtate, ] 


Wie barbarouſy call them bleft, } 


Surile at the doubt ful tide of fate, 

And ſcorn alike her friendihip and her hate. 
Who po:fon lei than tall-hood fear; 
Loth to purchaſe lite ſo dear. STEPNEY, 


T HAVE more than once had occaſion to mention a no- 
i faving of Seneca the philoſopher, That a virtuous 
perſun ſtruggling with misfortunes, and riſing above 
tem, is an object on which the gods themſelves may 
hof down with delight. I ſhall therefore fet before my 
rexder a ferne of this Kind of diſtreſs in private life, for 


fic pet ion Th this dav. 


An emment citizen, who had lived in good faſhion 
zd credit, was by : train of accidents, and by an un- 
zun able perplexity in his atfairs, reduced to a low con- 
E:ion, There is a modeſty uſually attending faultleſs 
prwerty, which made him rather choofe to reduce his 
m inner of living to his preſent circumſtances, than ſoli. 
et his friends in order to ſupport the ſhew of an eſtate 
wact the ſubſtance was gone. His wife, who was a 
woman of ſenſe and virtue, behaved herſelf on this occa- 
tou with uncommon decency, and never appeared ſo 

* 
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amiable in his eyes as now. Inftea ! of upbraning ha 
with; the ample fortune ſhe had bruuglit, or the mant 
great offers ſhe had refuſed for his Jake, the redoubl4 
all the ſtances of her affection, while ker huſband v 

continually pouring out his heart to het im compla 
that he had ruined the beſt woman in the world. gt. 
ſometimes came home at a time when ſhe did not exput 
him, and ſurpriſed her in tears, which the endeavour 
to conceal; and always put on an ar of cheertulnf n 
receive him. To lefſen their expence, their cd 
daughter (whom I ſhall call Amanda) was ſent into ue 
country, to the houſe of an honeſt farmer. who had m- 
ned a f{crvant of the family. This young woman us 
appreher:five of the ruin which was approaching, and b 
watcly engaged a friend in the neiyhbourho d to g 
er an account of what paſſed from time to time in her 
father's affairs. Amanda was in the b oom of her 30 
and beauty, when the lord of the manor, wle ofa 
called in at the farmer's houſe as he followed his country 
ſports, fell paſſionately in love with her. He waz 
man of great oſity, but from a looſe education ld 
contracted a hearty averſion to marriage. He theretue 
entertained a deſign upon Amanda's virtue, which a 
preſert he thought fit to keep private. The innocent 
creature, who never ſuſpected his intentions, was plealed 
with his perſon ; and having obſerved his growiag pal 
ſion for her, hoped by ſo advantageous a match the might 
quickly be in a capacity of ſupporting her impoveriſhed 
— One day 0 called to fee her, he found her 
in tears over a letter the had juſt received from her 
friend, which gave an account that her father had la 
been ſtripped of every thing by an execution. The love, 
who with ſome difficulty found out the cauſe of het 
grief, took this occaſion to make her a propoſal. Is 
impoſſible to expreſs Amanda's confuſion when the foua 
his pretenſions were not honourable. She was now de- 
ſerted of all hopes, and had no power to ſpeak; du 
ruſhing from him in the utmoſt diſturbance, locked be 
ſelf up in her chamber. He immediately diſpatched 3 
meſſenger to her father with the following letter: a 
, 
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"Fr, 

«] HAVE heard of your mis ſort me, and have offered 
your daughter, if the will live with me, to fettle on her 
fur hundred pounds a vear, and to fav down the tum for 
which vu arc now diftretfed. I w:ll be fo ingenuous as 
to tell you that | d not int nd marriage; but if vou are 
wile, vou wil! ule your authority with her not to be too 
wce, when the has an opportunity of faving you and your 
nauly, and ot making herfelt happy. 


I am, &c.” 
This letter came to the hands of Amanda's mother: 


fac ovened ant road ut with great furprife and concern. 
die did not thin it proper to explain herielt to the meſe 
Kater; but, deriving hun te call again the next morning, 
tac wrote to hier daughter as follows: 


6 Deareſt Chuld, 


Tt | © YOUR father and I have juſt now received a letter 
id | fom a gentleman who pretends love to you, with a pro- 
for potal that in ults dur misfortunes, and would throw us to 
4 a lower de gi ce of mitery than any thing which is come 
a | gw us. How could this barbarous man think that the 
akd | render ft of pareats would be tempted to ſupply their 
pa» | var by giving up the beſt of children to infamy and 
Wit | mw: It 15 a mean and cruel artifice to make this pro- 
ſhed p14 ata time when he thinks our neceſſities muſt com- 
| et pl us to any thing; but we will not eat the bread of 
pet | fine; and therefore we charge thee not to think of us, 
mdf | b: io avoid the tnare which 15 laid for thy virtue. Be- 
ond | warcof pitying us; it is not 0 bad as you have perhaps 
Ft ben ted. All things will yet be well, and 1 thall write 
uu | m4 child better news, 
ound + have beca interrupted. I know not how I was 
„. | mred to lay things would mend. As 1 was going on 1 
+ | a fuied by a noiſe of one that knocked at the door, 
I bet | 41 hath brought us an unexpected ſupply of a debt 
bed ® uch lad long ocen owing. Oh! 1 will now tell thee 
iS, u. It is tnc days I have lived almoſt without ſupport, 
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having conveved whar little money I could raiſe to your 
poor father. — Thou wilt weep t think where he is; ye 
be allured he will be foon at liberty. That cruel leer 
would have broke his heart; but I have concealed 
from him. I have no comp-nion at preſent belides link 
Fanny, who ſtands watching my looks as I write, and a 
cryiag for her nter g ſhe tavs ſhe is ſure vou are nt well, 
having diſcovered that my preſent trouble is about vou 
But do not think I would tuus repeat my forrows 90 
eve thee. No, it is tv intreat thee not to make them 
inſupportable, by adding what wo Id be worſe than all, 
Let us bear cheerfully an aſliftion which we bare oo 
brought on ourſelves, and remember there is a Power vb 
can better deliver us out of it than by the lofs ot thy in- 

nocence. Heaven preſerve my dear chil. 
Thy afſectionate Mothie:,'= 


The meſſenger, notwithſtanding he promiſed to deliver 
this letter to Amanda, carried it frſt to his maſter, u 
he imagined would be glad to have an opporturitr of 
giving it into her hands himſelf. His maſter was im 
tient to know the ſucceſs of his propoſal, and ther 
broke open the letter privately ro fee the contents. He 
was not a little moved at fo true a picture of virtue in 
diſtreſs; but at the ſa:ve tim was infinitely ſurpriſed u 
find his offers rejected. However, he refolved not to fup- 
preſs the letter, but carefully ſcaled it up again, aud ca- 
ried it to Amanda. All his endeavours to fee her we 
in vain, till ſhe was aſſured he brought a letter from ber 
mother, He would not part with it but upon cond!!! 
that ſhe ſhould read it without leaving the room. Wie 
ſhe was perufirg it, he fixed his eyes on her face um 
the deepeſt attention; her concern gave a new ſoftnel to 
her beauty, and when ſhe burit into tears, he could no 
longer refrain from hearinꝑ a part in her forrow, ad tel- 
ing her that he too had read the letter, and was refolicd 
tu make reparation for having been the occaſion of u. 
Ne reader will not be diſpleafed to fee the ſecond ep ile 
which he now wrote to Amanda's moths 


Mun, 


- 
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« II., 

IAM f ll of ſhame, and will never forgive myſelf, 
if I have not your pardon tor what I lately wrote. It 
was far from iny trention to add troubie to the aillictedzʒ 
por coul any thing, but ray being a ftranger to you, 
have berraycd me in o a Cute, for which, if I live, 1 
fha!! endeavour to make y.u amends as a fon. You can- 
pot be unhapps d lunle Amanda is your daughter: nor 
nal be, it any tlung can prevent it whuch is in the 
power of, 


« Madam, 
* Your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 


ez *® + * + * 


A BE EE AC £4 £&. Go. Go ftou 


ws This letter he ſent by his ſteward, and ſoon after went 
4 up to town himſelf to complete the generous act he had 
now reſolved on. By his friendthip and aſſiſtance Aman- 
| &'s father was quickly in a condition of retrieviag his 
By paplexed affairs. To conclude, he married Amanda, 
ind enjoved the double fatisfattion of having reſtored a 
1 worthy family to their former proſperity, aud of making 
C kimiclf happy by an alliance to their virtues, 

v0 
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le Pavone ex Fytharor-o, P+ 43, 
um 

&to From the Pythagorean peac' 6c, 

a to 


ld | « I HAVE obſerved that the officer vo fome tine ago 
| appointed as iuſpector of ſigns, has not done hi, duty 

p.lile ſo well as to give you an account of very many firange 
| occurrences in the public ttreers which are worthy of, 
lan, | ut have eſcaped your notice. Ainong all the oddneft-; 
RK 3 | which 
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which T have ever met with, that which Jam no te“. 
ing Lou CIVe me tot delight, Y man hace obicrred 
that all the criers in the Nett attract the zttemun of the 
| we i and of the inliabitants in the fer er paste, by 
Iomethung very particular in then tene nletk, im the dw 
ing upon a note, or clic mak ny theinf cee whois whe 
intelligible by a ſcicam. Thi prifon 1 am to debe heed 
with has nothing to tell, but verV gravely receives the 
bounty of the pevple, for no other merit but the Homage 
they pay to his manner of ſignifying to them that be 
wants a ſubſidy. You muſt, fure, have hand fprak f 
an old man, who walks about the citv, and that fand 
the ſuburbs which lies bey ond the Tower, perfot ming 
the office of a dav-watchman, folluwed bv 2 votre, which 
bears the bob of his ditty, and contirns det ke 
with a Quack, quack. | gave little heed tu the nent 
of this known circumſtance, till being the other day n 
thoſe quarters, I palled by a decrepid old fellow with 
pole in his hand, who juſt then was bawling our, * Half 
an hour after one o'clock ;” and immediately a dirty pole 
behind him made her reſponſe, Quack, quack. I cuull 
not forbear attending this grave procetiion for the lenzs 
of half a ſtreet, with no ſmall amazement to und ti: 
whole place fo familiarly acquainted with a melanchas 
midnight voice at noon-day, giving them the hour, aud 
exhorting them of the departure f time, with a bounce 
at their doors, While I was full of this novelty, I went 
into a friend's houſe, and told him how I was diverted 
with their whimſical moniter and his equipage. My 
friend gave me the hiſtory; and interrupted my com- 
mendation of the man, by telling me the livelihood ui 
theſe two animals is purchaſed rather by the good pam 
of the gooſe than of tlie leader: for it ſeems the peripat 
tic who walked before her was a watchman in that neigh 
bourhood ; and the gooſe of herfelf, by frequent heaing 
his tone, out of her natural vigilance, not only obſerv:t, 
but anſwered it very regularly trom tune to time. 

watchman was ſo affected with it that hc bought ber, 
and has taken her in partner, only altering their hounef 


duty from night to day. I., ou has come * | 
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they live very comfortably, This is the matter of fact: 
now | detut vou, wir are a protound phitoiopher, to 
enter this al nc of inſtinet and reatin. Your 
ſyeculation m tan very naturally upon the force the 
{prior part of mankind may have upon the tpirits of 
{uh as, like this watchmin, may be very near the frand- 
nd of geeſe. And you may add to this practical ob- 
ferextion, how in a.l ages and tunes the world has been 
curied away by odd unaccuuntable things, which one 
would tlunk would pals upon no creature which had rea- 
ſm; aud, under the tymbul of this go ſe, you may enter 
„te manner and method of leading creatures, with 
tr ces open, through thick and tlun, for tiicy know 
nv: what, e know not wiv, 
+ it whack is hanibly ſubmitted to your SpeCtatorial 
unden, by, : | 
« Sir, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
* MICHAEL GANDER,? 


6 45. Shed? ator, . 
© I HAVE for ſevcral years had under my care the 


gvernment and education of young ladies; which truſt 
| have endeavoured to diſcharge with due regard to their 
ſeveral capacities and fortunes: I have left nothing un- 
done to unprint in every one of them an humble cour- 
trous mind, accompanied with a graceful becoming mien, 
and have mide them pretry much acquainted with the 
houfchold part of family-affaits; but ft II I find there is 
lomething very much wanting in the air «f my ladics 
d fferent from what I obſerve in thoſe that are eſteemed 
pu ine-bred women. Now, Sir, I muſt own to you, 
never fuffered my girls to learn to dance; but fince 1 
have read your Diſcourſe on Dancing, where you have 
ectcribed the beatity and ſpirit there is in regular motion, 
I own my ſelf your convert, and reſolve for the future to 
ge my young ladies that accomplithment. But upon 
imparting my dcfiyn to their pareuts, I have been made 
very 
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very uncaſy, for ſome time, becauſe ſeveral of them have 
declared, that if I did not make uſe of the maſter 
recommended, they would take away their childrea, 
There was Colonel Jumper's lady, a Colonel of the 
train-bands, that has a great interett in her parith: the 
recommends Mr. Trot fur the prettieſt maſter in tow; 
that no man tcacties a jig like him; that the has ſeen hin 
rife tix or ſeven capers together with the greateſt eaſe 
imaginable, and that Hhus icholars twiſt themſelves mare 
ways than the ſcholars of any maſter in town; beſides, 
there is Madam Prim, an alderman's lady, recom e 
a maſter of her own name, but the declares he is nut d 
their family, yet a very extraordinary man in his wax; 
for betides a very foft ar he has in dancing, he giva 
them a particular behaviour at a tea-table, and in 
ſenting their inutf-box ;z to twirl, flip, or flirt a fan, u 

how to place patches to the beſt advantage, either for 
fat or lean, long or oval faces: for my lady tays tuete u 
more in theſe things than the world unag:aes. Bu! 
matt confets, the major part of thote I am concerned 
with, leave it to me. I dere therefore, according u 
the ineloſed direction, you would fend your correſpond 
ent who has writ to vou on that ſubject to my bout. 
If proper application tizis way can give innocence new 
charms, and make virtue leyible in the countenance, I 
ſhall ſpare no charge to make my ſcholars in their ver 
features and limbs bear witneſs how careful I have ben 
in the other parts of their education. | 

© I am, Sir, 
Jour moſt humble ſervant, 


* RACHAEL W ATCHEUL' 
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Quid quifoue vitet, nun quam homini ſatis 
Cautury et in horas Ho«. 


What each ſhou'd flv is ff ldom Known ; 
We, un; iovided, are undone. Cagten. 


12 was the mother of Poetry, and ſtill produces 
among the moſt norant and barbare us, a thouſand 
maginary Giltrefles and poetical complaints. It makes 
2 frotrman talk hke Orvondates, and converts a brutal 
rette wnto a gentle tw ain. The m ſt ordinary plebuian 
er mechanic in love, bleeds and pines away with a cer- 
wn tlegance and tendernels of ſentiments which tnis 
pation nat uraliy inſpires. 

Thee inward languiſhings of a mind inf ficd with 
rs foftnels, have given birth to a phraſe which is made 
ule of by all the melting tribe, from the higheſt to the 
bweſt : I mean that of dying for love. 

Romances, which owe their very being to this paſſion, 
ae full of theſe metaphorical deaths. Heroes and he- 
wines, knights, *ſquires, and damſels, are all of them 
in a dying condition. There is the fame kind of mor- 
ulny in our modern tragedies; where every one gaſp», 
faints, bleeds, and dies. Manv of the poets, to defcrie 
the cxecution which is done hy this patlion, repreſent the 
fur ſex as baſiliſks that deftroy with their eves; but L 
Kink Ir. Cowley has with great juſtneſa of thought 
cunpared a beautiful womaa to a porcupine that tends an 
arrow from every part. 

| have often thoug' t that there is no way fo effeftual 
for the cure of this general intirmuy, as a man's reticEt- 


| tz upon the monves that produce it. When the paſſion 


pr ccedo from the ſenſe of any virtue or perfection in the 
perton beloved, I would by no mean dilcouraye it, but 
if a man confi ers that all his heavy complaints of 
vounds and dcaths nfe from ſome little affections of 


coquctiy, which are improved into charms by his own 


fond 
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fond imagination, the very laving before himſelf de 
cauſe of his diſteinper, may be fufhcient to effect the ewe 
of it. 

It is in this view that I have looked over the fred 
bundles of letters which I have recerved from dying 
ple, and compoſed out of them tie following bill of ma- 
taliry, which I ſhall lay before my reader without 
further preface, as hoping that it may be uſeful tu him 
in diſcovering thoſe ſeveral places where there is Wut 
danger, and thote fatal arts which are made uſe of u 
deſtroy the hecdleſs and unwary. 


LVS ANDER flain at a puppet-ſhow on the third d 
Septeniber; 

Thirſis ſhot from a caſement in Piccadilly; 

T. S. wounded by Zelinda's ſcarlet ſtocking, as fhe 
was ſtepping out of a coach ; 

Will Simple ſmitten at the _=_ by the glance of aa 
eye that was aimed at one who ſtood by him; 

Tho. Vainlove loft his life at a ball ; 

Tim. Tattle killed by the tap of a fan on his let 
ſhoulder by Coquerilla, as he was talking careleſsly wih 
her in à bow — Baue | 

Sir Simon Softly murdered at the playhouſe in Drury- 
lane by a frown ; 

Philander mortally wounded by Cleora, as ſhe un 
adjuſting her rucker ; 

Ralph Gapely, Eſq. hit by a random ſhot at the 
ring; 

F. R. caught his death upon the water, April the 


tt; 
W. W. killed by an unknown hand, that was playing 
with the glove off upon the fide of the front - bon in 


Drury-lane; 


Sir Chriſtopher Crazy, Bart. hurt by the bruſh of 


whalcbone perricoar ; 
3 the ſticks of a fan at St. James 
Church; 


Damen ſtruck through the heart by a diamond neck» 
lace; 
Thoma 
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Thomas Truſy, Francis Gooſcquilt, William Mean- 
well, Edward Caliow, Efqrs. Banding in a row, fell 
all four at the ſame tune, by an ogle of the widow Trap- 
land; 

Tom Rartle chancing to tread upon a lady's tail as he 
came out of the playhouſe, ſhe turned full upon him, 
and laid him dead upon the ſpot; 

Dick Taite-vell flain by a bluſh from the queen's box 
whe third aft of The rip to the Jubilee; 

Samuel Felt, haberdaſher, wounded in his walks to 
Ifington, by Mrs. Suſannah Croſoſtitch, as ſhe was 
clambering over a ſtile; 

R. F. T. W. S, I. M, P. &c. put to death iu the laſt 
birtli- day maſſacre ; a 

Roger Blinko cut off in the twenty-firſt vear of his 
aze h a white-wath., 

Nutidorus, flair by an arrow that flew out of a dim- 
ple ia Belinda's left cheek; 

Ned Courtly prefenting Flavia with her glove (which 
ſhe had dropped on purpoſe) ſhe received it, and took 
away his I'fe with a courr'ſy; 

John Goſſelin having received a flight hurt from a 
pair of blue eves, as he was making his eſcape, was diſ- 
patched by a ſmile ; : 
— killed by Clarinda as ſhe looked down into 

pit; 

Charles Careleſs ſhot flying by a girl of fifteen, who 
unexpettedly popped her head upon him out of a coach. 

Joſiah Wither, aged threeſcore and three, ſent to his 
long home by Elizabeth Jetwell, ſpinſter; 

Jack Freelove murdercd by Meliſſa in her hair; 

William Wiſeaker, gent. drowned in a flood of tears 
by Moll Common; 

John Pleadwell, eſq. of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
nſter at Law, aſſaſſinated in his chambers rhe 6th in- 
ſtant by Kitty Sly, who pretended to come to him for 
his advice. 1 
4 
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No. CCCLXXVIIL. WEDNESDAY, MAY 1 


Aggredere, O magnos, aderit jam tempu:, honores, 
Vine, 


Mature in years, to ready honours move. Dres 


Will make no pologv for entertaining the reader uit 

the following poem, which is written by a great ge 
nius, a friend of mine in the country, who is not alkaned 
to employ his wit in the praiſe of his Maker. 


Wa 9 8 1 A Er: 
A SACRED ECLOGUE. 
Compoſed of ſeveral paſſages of Iſaiah the Prophet. 
Written in imitation of Virgil's Polio. 


YE nymphs of Solyma, begin the ſong: 

To heav'uly th mes ſub imer firains elorg. 

The moſſy fountains, and the ſylvan ſhades, 

The dreams of Pindus aud th” Aba ian maids, 

Deli ht no mort 0 thou my voice inſpire, 

Who touch'd Laiah's hallow'd lips with fire ! 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun: 

A Virgin ſhall conceive ! a Virgin bear a foa ! 

From Jefle $ root behold a Branch ariſe, 

W hoſe facred flow'r with fragranc+ t lis the ies :* 

Ih' zthereal fpirit o'er its leaves hall move, 

And on its top deſcends the myſtic dove. 

Ye Heav'ns! from high the dewy neftar — 

And in ſoſt filence ſhed the kindly thow'r! 

The fick and tak the healing plant ſha'l aid; 

Frum ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a hade. 


® Iſaiah, cap. tt, v. .. + Cap. 485. v. 8. + Cap. 25 + 
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an crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fail; 
Returning Juſtice litt aloft her teale ;+ 

Place o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white rub'd innocence trom heav'n defend, 
Sit fly the vears, and rite th' epected morn ! 
O tprivg to light, awf,1cious Babe, be born! 
Se Nature haties her carkelt wreathes to bring, 
With all the inceritc of the breathivg tpring 3 
Sec lofty Lebanon bt's head advance, 

Se nodding loteſis on the mountains dance, 

See ſpicy cluads trum lowly Sharon rte, 

Aud Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies ! 
Kaik ! a glad voice the lonely drſart cheers 38 
Þrepare the way ! a God, a God, appears; 

A God ! a God! the vocal hills reply ; 

The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. 

Lo carth receives him from the bonding ſkirs ! 
Sink down ye mountains, and ye valles rifc ! 
With heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be linooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way! 
The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold; 
Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind bchold !|| 
He trum thick tilins thall purge the viſual ray, , 
And on the ſightleſs eye-ba!l pour the day. 

"Tis he th” obitrutted paths of found thall clear, 
And lid new muſic charm th' unfolding car; 
The dumb thall fing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roc; 

No tigh, no murmur the wide world ſhall hear; 
From ev*ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 

In adamantine chains thall death be bound,++ 
Aud hellVs grim tyrant feel th” eternal wound. 
As the good thepherd tends his firecy care, , 
Seeks freſheſt paſtures and the pureſt ar, 
Explores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep directs; 
By day o'crives them, and by night protects. 

The tender lambs he raifes in his arms, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms ; 


* Cap. g. v. 7. : Cap. 35 v. 2, Sap. 40. v. 3, 
4 v. 11, ¶ Cap. 35 v. 5, „ 7 Cp. 25· v. 
++ Cap. 40. v. 11. 

Y Mankind 
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Mank ind ſhall thus his guardian care engage: 
The promis'd Fa her of the tuture age + 

No more thall nation againit nation riſe, 

Nor ardent warrio:s meet with hatcful eyes, 
Nor felds with glerming ficel be cover d o'ery 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 

But uſcleſs lances into ſey thes ſhall bend, 

And the broad ta!chion in a plowſhare end. 
Then palaces tha!) rife; the joyful Son & 

Shall finiſh what his thort»liv'd Sire begun: 
Their vines a ſhadow to their race thall yield, 
And the ſame hand that fow'd ſhall reap the tield. 
The ſwain in barren deſarts with ſurprite || 

See |:lies ſpring, aud fudden verdure rife, 

And ftarts amidſt the thirſty wilds to hear 

New tall; of water murmuring in his car: 

On ritted rocks, the dragons late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods. 
Waſte ſandy vallies, once perplex'd with thorn, 
The fpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn : 

To lcatl-fs thrubs the flow ring palms ſucceed, 
And od'rous myrtle to the noitome weed. 

The lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant mead,*+ 
And bovs in flow'ry bands the tiger lead; 

The ſteer and hon at one crib ſhall meet, 

And harmlefs ſerpents lick the pilgrim's tcet. 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 

The creited bafiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake; 

Pleas'd, the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 
And with their forky tongue and pointl- fs fting ſhall fu 
Rite, crown'd with light, imperial Salem rite ! 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes 

See, a long race thy ſpacious courts adorn 322 
See future fons and daughters, vet unborn, 

Jn crowding ranks on ev'ry fide ariſe, 
Demanding life, impatient for the ſkies ! 

See barb'rous rations at thy gates attend, CF 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 


10. 9. 6. 10 2. v. 4. 
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Se thy bright altars throng'd with proſtrate kings, 
And heap'd with products of Sabæan tprings! 2 
For thee Idumr-'s fpicy foreſts blow, 

And fetds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 

See Heav'n its fparkling portals wide diiblay, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day 

No more the :11:ng fun ſhall gild the morn, QC 

Nor ev'uing Cynthia fill her ülver horn, 

But loſt, diffolv'd in thy ſaperior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

O'crtlow thy courts : the Light himſcli ſhall ſhine 
Reveal'd, and Goll's eternal day be thine ! 

The ſcas ſhall waſte, the ſkies in fnoke decay, 
Rocks fall to duit, and mountains melt away ; 
But fix'd His word, His faving pow'r remains; 
Tay realm tor ever laſts, thy own Memah reigns. T 


FC. 65, v 6. Cc 60. v. 19, 208 
| C. 51. v. 6. & C. 54. v. 10. | 


No. CCCLXXIX. THURSDAY, MAY 15. 
Sc ite tuum nihil eſt niſi te ſcire hoc ſciat alter. Prre. 
—cdcience is not ſcience till reveal d. Daros. 


IU bur often wondered at that ill · natured poſition 
which his been ſ metimes maintained in the ſchools, 
awd is compriſed in an old Latin verſe, namely, 
That 23 man's knowledge is worth nothing, if he com- 
municates w hat he knows to anv ont betides.” There ia 
certainly no more ſenſible pleature to a good natured 
man, than if he can by any means granfy or inform 
the mind of another. I night add, that this vir- 
tue naturally carries its own reward long with it, 
ince it is almoſt impoilible it ſhould be exerc.led with- 
out the improvement of the perſon who practiſes it. 
The reading of books, and the daily occurrences of 
lie, are continually furniihing us with matter for 

1 2 thought 
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thought and reflection. It is extremely natural for u 
to defire to fee ſuch our thoughts put into the drefs of 
words, without which indeed we can ſcarce have a cler 
and diſtinct idea of them ourſelves. When they are thy 
cluthed in expreſſions, nothing to truly ſhews us whether 
they are juſt or falſe, as thoſe effects which they pro. 
Cuce in the minds of others. 

I am apt to flatrer mvſc!lf, that in the courſe d 
th ſe mv ſpecul:tions, I have treated of ſeveral ſub. 
jects, and laid down many ſuh rulcs for the cn 
duct of a man's life, which my readers were either 
wholly ignorant of before, or which at Jcaſt thee 
few, who were acquainted with them, looked upon u 
fo many f crets they have found out for the condutt 
of themſelves, but were refolved never to have mil 

ublic, 

r [ am the more confirmed in this opinion from my har. 
ing received ſeveral letters, wherein I am cenfſuree it 


having proſtituted learning to the embraces of the vulgy, 


and made her, as one of my correſpondents phraſes it, 
common ſtrumpet: I am charged by another with lay 
open the arcana, or ſecrets of prudence, to the eyes d 
every reader. 

The narr- w ſpirit which appear in the letters of thet 
my correſpondents is the lefs ſurpriſing. as it has ſhes 
ittelf in all ages. There is ſtill extant an epiſtle vr tien 
by Alexander the Great to his tutor Ariſtotle. upon that 
philoſopher's publiſhing fame part of his writings; u 
which the prince complains of his having made known 
to all the world thoſe ſecrets in learning which he hal 
before communicatæd to him in private lectures; cot- 
cluding, ** That he had rather excel the reſt of mankud 
in knowledge than in power.” 

Louiſa de Padilla, a lady of great learning, and Cour» 
teſs of Aranda, was in like manner angry with the famous 
Gratian, upon his publiſhing his Treatite of rhe Diſcrw; 
wherein ſhe fincied that he had lai! open thote mayms 
to common readers, which ought only to have been fe. 
ſerved for the knowledye of tlie great. Thck 
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Theſe objeftions are hought by many of ſo much 


weight, that they often defen the alovemen:ioned au- 
thors, by affirming they have affected ſuch an ovicurity 
in their ſtile and manner of writing, that though every 
ore may read their works, there will be but very few 
who can comprehend their meaning 

Pcrius, the Latin ſatiriſt, affe*ted obſcurity for another 
reaafon, with wi ch however Mi. Cowley s to offended, 
that, writing to one of his friends, You, favs he, tell 
me, that „ou do not knw whe her Perfius be a good 

or no, becauſe you cannot und rftand him; for 
which very reaſon I affirm that he is not to. 

However, this art of writing mY has been 
rery much improved, and followed by fever..] of the 
moderna, who, obferving the general inclination of man- 
kind to dive into a ſecret, and the repuration many have 
xquired by concealing their meaning under obſcure 


derm and phraſes, refulve, That they may be ſtill more 


abſtrufe, to write without any meaning at all. This art, 
as it 15 at preſent practiſed by many eminent authors, 
conſiſts in throwing io many words at a veuture into dif- 
ferent periods, leaving the curious reader to find the 
meaning f them. 

The — who made uſe of hieroglyphics to ſig · 
nify ſeveral things, expreſſed a man who confined nis 
knowledge and diſcoveries altogether within himtclt, by 
the figure of a dark-lantern cloſed on all fides, which, 
though it was illuminated within, afforded no manner of 
light or advantage to ſuch as ſtood by it. For my own 
part, as I ſhall trom time to time co municate to the 
public whatever diſcoveries I happen to make, I ſhould 
much rather be compared to an ordiuary lamp, which 
conſumes and waſtes itielf for the benefit of every paſ- 


er, 

| ſhall conclude this paper with the ſtory of Roſicru- 
cius's ſepulchre. I ſuppoſe I need not inform my readers 
that this man was the author of the Roficrucian ſect, 
and that his diſciples till pretend to new diſcoveries, 
8 are never to communicate to the reſt of man · 


13 ad cer - 
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A certain perſon having occaſion to dig ſomewhat 
deep in the ground, where this philofopher lay interred, 
met with a ſmall door having a wall on each fide of i: 
his curioſity, and the hopes of finding fome hidden tres 
fure, ſoon prompted him to force open the door: he wa 
immediately furpriſed by a fudden blaze of light, nd 
ditcovered a very fair vault; at the upper end if it ua 
a ſtatue of a man in armour fitting by a table, and lean- 
ing on his left arm: he held a trunchcon in his right 
hand, and had a lump burning before him. The ma 
had no froncer ſet one foot within the vault, than the 
ſtatue ereftcd itſelf from its leaning poſture, Rood bat 
upright; and upon the fellow's advancing another ſtep, 
lifted up the truncheon in his right hand. Tie man fill 
ventured a third ſtep, when the ſtatuc, with a furious 
blow, broke the lamp into a thouſand pieces, and left hu 
gueſt in a 1.dden darkneſ 

Upon the report of this adventure, the country people 
ſoon came with lights to the ſepulchre, and diſcovered 
that the tiatue, which was made of braſs, was nothing 
more than a piece of clock-work; that the floor of the 
vault was all looſe, and underlaid with feveral ſpring, 
which, upon any man's eatering, naturally produced 
that which had happencd. 

Roticruciu-, fay his diſciples, made uſe of this me- 
thod, to thew the world that he had re-invented the 
everhurning lamps of the ancients, though he was re- 
folvei no one ſhould reap any advantage from the di- 
CoVvery., , 1 
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No CCCLXXX. FRIDAY, MAY :6. 


Riralem patienter babe Ovto. 
With patience bear a rival in thy love. 


Kr, Thurſday, May 8, 1712. 

Ib. charaFer you have in the world of beiug tl e 
Lily's phiofopher, an the pretty advice I have 
ſcen vou give to others in your papers, make me addreſs 
telt to you in this abrupt manner, and to defire your 
mon what in this age a woman may call a lover, LI 
have had lately a gentleman that I thought made preten- 
ond to m. intomuch that moſt of my triends to K no- 
tee of it, and thought we were really married; which I 
did not take much pains to undecerve them, and eſpe- 
cally a voung gentlewoman f my particular acquaint- 
ance wh ch was then in the country. S e coming to 
town, and ſceing our intimacy fo great, ſhe gave h-riclf 
the hherty of raking me to raſk concerning it: I inge= 
ruouily told her we were not married. but I did not 
know what might be the event. She ſoon got cquainted 
unh the gentleman, and was pleaſed to rake upon her 
to cxamine him about it. Now whether a new face had 
made a greater conqueſt than the old, I'll leave you to 
judge: but I am informed th t he utrerly denied all 
pretznfions to courtſhip, but withal profeficd a fincere 
frcndfhip for me; but whether marriages are propoſed 
by wav of friendſhip or not, is what 1 defire to know, 
and what | may really call a lover. There ae fo many 
who talk in a language fit only for that character, and 
vet guard themſelves againſt ſpraking in direct terms to 
the point, that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh between 
courtſhip and converſation. I hope you will do me the 


| juſtice both upon my lover and my fri nd, if ti ey pro- 


roke me further: in the mean time I carry it uh fo 
equal a behaviour, that the nymph and re ſu ain too 
az mightily at a lofs; each believes I, who know 
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them both well, think myſelf revenged in their lore 


to ond another, which creates an irreconcileable t. 


Jouſy. If all comes right again, you thall hear further 


from, 
Sir, your moſt obedient ſervant, 
M1zT1Lia, 
Mr. Spefintor, April 28, m1, 


© YOUR obfervations on perſons that have behard 
themſelves irreverently at church, I doubt not have had 
a good effect on ſome that have read them: but them u 
anotner fault which has hitherto eſcaped your notice, [ 
mean of tuch perfons as are very zs alous and punctul u 
perform an ejaculation that is onlv» preparatory to the 
ſervice of the church, and yet uegle& to join in the fer 
vice ittelf. There is an inftance of this in à friend ef 
Will Honevcomb's, who tits oppoſite to me: he eldom 
comes in till the prayers ar about h If over, and when 
he has entered his feat (inſtead of joining with the con- 
gregation) he devoutly holds his hat before his face for 
three or four moment , then bows to all his acquaintance, 
fits down, takes a pinch of ſnuff (if ic be evening ſer- 
vice perheps a nap) and fpeuds the remaining time in 
ſurveving the congregation. Now, Sir, what I would 
defire, is, that you will animadvert a little on this gen- 
tleman's practi e. In my opinion, this gentleman's de- 
vation, cap-in-hard, is only a compliance to the cuſtom 
of the place, and goes no further than a little ecclefiaſt- 
cal good - breeding. If you will not pretend to tell us the 
motives that bring ſuch triflers to folemn affemblies, yet 
let me deſire that you will give this letter a place in your 
paper, and I ſhall remain, | 


Sir, your obliged humble ſervant, 
J. 8 
Mr. Spectatar, May the 5th. 


THE converſation at a club, of which I am a member, 
laſt night falling upon vanity and the deſire of _— 
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mired, put me in mind of relating how agreeably I was 
entertained at my own door laſt Thu tday by a clean 
freſh-coloured girl, un er the moſt elegant and the bit 
furniſhed m:ik-pail I had ever obſerved. IL was glad of 
ſach an opportunyy of fecing the behaviour of a coquette 
in low life, and how ſhe received the extr ordinar v no- 
tice that was taken of ker; which I found had affected 
dert muscle of her face in the fame manner as it docs 
the teature of a firſt rate roalt at a play, or m an ailem- 
bly, This hint of mine made the d.tcourſe turn von 
the frnſe uf plealire 5 which ended in a general ret lu- 
ton, that the wilk-maid exjors her anity as exquiſitely 
v the woman of quality. 1 tiiink it would not be an 
mproper fubje&t for you to examine this treilty, and 
trace it to all conditions of life; which is recommended 
to ou as an occalion of obliging many of your readers ; 


amung the reſt, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
T. B. 
Sir, 1 

COMING laſt weck into a coſſce · houſe not far from 
the Exchange with my baſket under my arm, a. Jew 
of conſiderable note, as I am informed, takes half a 
dozen oranges of me, and at the fame time ſlides a gumea 
into my hand. I made him a court'fv, and went my way; 
he foll wed me, and finding I was going about my 
buſineſs, he came up with me. and told me plainly 
that he gave me the gumea with no other inten but 
to purchaſe my perfon fo an hour. Did you fo, Sir? 
ſays I; you gave it me then to make me be wicked. 
I'll Keep it to make me honeſt However, not to be 
in the leaſt ungrateful, I promiſe you PÞ'Il lay it out in 
a couple of rings, and wear them for your fake. I 
am fo juſt, Sir, beſides, as to give every body that 
aks how I come by my rings this account of mv bene- 
factor, but to fave me the trouble of telling my tale 


over and over again, I humbly beg the favour of you fo 


to tel] it once fur all, and you will extremely oblige, 
Your humble ſervant, 


May 12, 1712. BETTY Lemon. 
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Sir, St. Bride, May 18, 1914, 


'TIS a gret deal of pleaſure to me, and I dare ſu 


will be no lels ſatis fact on to you, that I have an oppor. 
tunity of informing vou, that the gentlemen and ot en d 
the pariſh of St. Bride, have raiſ.d a charity ſchool d 
fifty girls, as before of fifty bovs. You were ſo kind u 
recommend the boys to the charitable world ; and the 
other tex hope you will do them the fame favour in Fr. 
Cay's Spectator for Sunday next, when they ate to appear 
with their humble airs at the pariſh-church of St. Bride, 
Sir, the mention of this may poffibly be ferviceable w 
the children; and ſure no one will omit a good adm 
attended with no expence. 


I am, Sir, 


Your very humble ſervant, 
THE SEXTON, 


— . —— — 
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quam memento rebus in arduis 

Servare mentem, non ſecus in bonis 
Ab infolenti temperatam 

Lztitia, moriture Deli. Hor. 


Be calm, my Delius, and ſerene, 
However fortune change the ſcene 
In the moſt dejected ſtate, 

Sink not unde rucath the weight ; 
Nor yet, when happy days begio, 
And ine full tide comes roll-rg :, 
Let a tierce, unruly jov 


The ſettꝰd quiet of thy mind deſtroy. Axoꝝ. 


1 HAVE alu ars preferred ch-erfulneſs to mirth. The 
latter I conſidet as an act, the former 2 
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the mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, cheerfulneſs 
fixed and permanent. Thoſe are often raiſed into the 

teſt tranſports of mirth, who are ſubject to the 
greateſt depretſions of mel.ncholy; on the contrary, 
cheerfulnefs, though it docs not give the mind fuch an 
exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from falling into ny 
depths of forrow, Mirth is like a flaſh of lightning, 
that breaks tlirough a gloom of clouds, and giitters tor 
2 moment; — keeps up a kind of day -1: ht 


in the mind, and fills it with a Ready and perpetual tcre- 


nity. 

Men of auſlere principles look upon mirth a, too an- 
ton and difſolure for a ſtate of probation, and as l. d 
with a certain triumph and infolence of heart that is in- 
conſiſtent with a life which is every moment obnoxious 
to the greateſt dangers. Writers of this complex1on have 
obſerved, that the facred Perſon who was the great pat- 
tern of perfection was never fecn to laugh. 

Cheertulncfs of mind is not liablc to any of theſe ex · 
ceptions z it is of a ſerious and compoſed n⸗ ture, it docs 
not throw the mind iato a condition improper for the 
preſent ſtate of numanity, and is very conſpicuous in the 
characters of thoſe who are looked upon as the greareſt 
philoſophers among the h.athens, as well as among thoſe 
who have been defervedly eſteemed as faints and holy 
men among chriſtians, 

If ve conſider cheerfulneſs in three lights, with re- 
gud to gurſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to the 
greit Author of our being, it will not a little recommend 
in. f on cagh of theſe ccounts. i he man who is poſe 
ſciled of this excellent frame of mind, is not only eaſy in 
his thoughts, but a perfect maſter of all the powers 
and faculties of his foul; his imagination is always 
clear, and his judgment undiſturbed ; his temper is even 
and unruffled, whether in action or in ſolitude. He comes 
with a reliſh to all thoſe goods which nature has pro- 
vided for im, taſtes all the pleaſures of the creation 
wal h are poured about him, and does not feel the full 
weight of thoſe accidental evils which may befal hum. 
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If we e nſider him in relation to the perſons whom he 
converſes with, it naturally produces love and rood-wil 
towards hun. A chcertul mind is not only diſpoſed ti 
be affable and obligiag, but raiſes the fame good hy. 
mour in thote who come within its influence. A mm 
find himfclf plcaſed (he does not know why) with the 
cheerfulneſs of his companion ; it is like a ſudden fun. 
ſhine that awakens a ſecret delight in the mind, without 
her attending to it. The heart rejoices of its own ac. 
cord, and naturally flows out into friendthip and benero- 
lence towards the perſon who has fo kindly an effect u- 
on it. 

When TI conſider this cheerful tate of mind in it 
third relation, I cannot but look upon it s a conſtant 
habitual gratitude to the gicat Aurhor of nature. Aa in- 
ward cheertulneſs is an implicit praife and thank gie 
to Providence undei ail its diſpenſation . It is a kind 


ac qui ſcence in the ſtate wherein we are p aced, and a.. 


cret approbation of the divine will in his conduct tuuam 


man. 

There are but two things which, in my opinion, can 
reaſonably deprive us of this cheerfulneſs of heart. The 
firſt of theſe is the ſenſe of guilt. A man who livesin 
a ſtite of vice and impenitence, can have no title to 
that evenneſs and tranquillity of mind which is the 
health of the foul, and the natural effe&t of virtue 
and innocence. Cheerfulneſs in an ill man deſerves 
harder name than language can furniſh us with; and n 
many degrees beyond what we commonly call folly a 
m idnels. 

Arheiſm, by which I mean a diſbelief of a Supreme 
Being, and conſequeutly of a future ſtare, under what- 
ſoever title it ſhelters itſelf, may likewiſe very reaſon» 
ably deprive a man of this cheerfulneſs of te 
There is ſomething fo particularly gloomy and o 
five to human nature in the proſpect of yon-exiftence, 
that I cannot but wonder with many excellent writers, 
how it is pollible for a man to outlive the expect - 
tion of it. For my on part, I think the yy 
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God is fo little to be duubred, that it is almoſt the ay 


ruth we arc lure of, and ſuch a truth as we meet wi 

in every object, in every occurrence, and in every 
thovgi.t. If we look into the characters of this tribe 
of inlidels, we generally find they are ma le up of pride, 
ſpleen, and cavil. It is indecd no wonder that men, 
who are uncaſy to themielves, thould be fo to the reſt of 
the world: and how is it poflible for a man to be uther- 
wiſe than uncaſy in himſelf, who is iu danger every mo- 
ment of loling his entire exiſtence, aud dropping into no- 
dung! 5 

The vicious man and atheiſt have therefore no pre- 
tence to cheerfulneſs, and would act very unreaſouably, 
ſhould they endeavour af er it. It is impoiſible for any 
ene to live in good- humour, aad enjoy his preſent ex- 
itence, who is apprehenſive either of torment or 


of anuihilation ; of being miſerable, or of not being at 


| all, 


After having mentioned theſe two great principles, 


which are deſtructive of cheerfulneſs in their own na- 


ture, as well as in right reafon, I cannot think of any 
other that ought to baniſh this happy temper trom a vire 
tuous mind. Pain and ficknets, ſhame and reproach, 
poverty and old age, nay death itſelf, conſidering the 
thortzc(s of their Crration, and the advantage we na 
reap from them, do not deſerve the name of evils, 4 
good mind may bear up under them with fortitude, with 
indolence, and with cheertulnefs of heart. The tolling 
of a tempeſt does not diſcom poſe hum, which he is ſure 
will bring him to a jovtul harbour. 

A man who uſes his beit endeavours to lire accord - 


ing to the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, has tu o 


perpetual ſources of cheerfulnets: in the confideratica 
of his own nature, and of that Being on whom he has 
a dependence. If he looks into himſelf, he cannot but 
reivice in that exiſtence winch is ſo lately beſtowed up- 
on hun, and which, after :ml!: ns of ages, will be fill 
dev, and ſtill in its beginning How many tcl-con- 
gratulations naturally riſe in the mind, when it reflects 

Vor. V. 2 on 
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on this its entrance tato eternity, when it takes a view 


ot rote poncable raculti's, which in a few vears, 
ard even at its fir} ferring out, have mage fo con. 
F'e able a proprefs. and which will be ftiil | Ecel\mg 
wi nicreaf. of perfection, an: concquently an Inerea'e 
of happi-ct !' the conferouinets of ſuch a being 


ſpreads a pe petual. « Hennen of joy through the %. | 


of a virruous man, and m kes him look upon him{# 
every moment as more happy than he knows ow to con- 
ceive. 

Th; f: cond ſource of cheerfulneſ ro a good ming, i; 
its cunfulcration of that Being on whom we harecy; 
dependence, and in wi.om, though we behold him a 
vet but iu the ürſi faint diicoveries of his perfections, we 
fee every thing that we can imagine as gieat, glorious, 
or awiable, We find ourtelves everywhere upheld by 
his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an immenſity of lore 
and mercy. In thort, we depend upon a Being, whoſe 
power qualiſies him to make us happy by an iufinity of 
means, whole goodneſs ard truth engage him 9 
make thoſe happy who deſire it of him, and whoſe m- 
changeableacts will ſecurc us in this happineſs to al 
eternity. 

Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould 
vally cheriſh in his thoughts, will h niſh from us all tha 
ſecret hcavineſs of heart which unthinking men are ſub- 
ject to when they lie under no real aſfliction; all that 
anguiſh which we may feel from any evil that actual 

oppreſſes us, ro which I may likewife add thoſe lite 
cracklings of mirth and follv that are apter to betray 
virtue than ſupport it; and eftabliſh in us ſuch an eve; 
and cheerful teinper as makes us pleaſing to ourſelves, 
to thoſe unh whom we converſe, and to IIim whom ve 
were made to pleaſe. 
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No, CCCLXXXII. MONDAY, MAY 19. 
H bes confiemera cum. Tur. 
The accuſed confe!Tes his gulk. 


OUGHT not to have neglect a req ft of one of my 

correſp dents fo lony as | trave; bet I dure fav L 
have Kren him time to l pr ene to; rofilhon. He 
ent me {me tine ago a bc or two of e.'celient wine 
to drin the health of a ge man who Þ od by the pen» 
ny-yott advertited him of an ius coor in tvs con- 
det. Ny corretpon ent eceive lie obligation f om an 
unknown hand with the candour e ch is natural to an 
et nuous mind; and promiſes a. ntrary behaviour in 
tat zoint for the future: be will aft d his monitor with 
to more errors of that kind, but thanks hun for his be- 
aer lence. This frank carri ge makes me reflect upon 
the amiable atonement a man wakes in an Lenuous Ace 
knowledgment of a fault: all fuch miſcarriages as flow 
from 1nadvertency are more than repaid by it; for rea- 
fon, though not concerned in he injurv, employs all its 
force in the atunement, He that favs, he did not defign 
r diſoblige vou in ſuch an action, docs as much as if he 
ſhould tell vou, That though the circumſtance which 
kiſpleaſed was never in his thoughts, he has that re- 
ſyect for you, that he is unſatisticd till it is u hotly out 
of yuurs, It mutt be conteſſed, that when an acknow- 
ladgment of an offence is made our of pournels of ſpirit, 
and not conviction of heart, the cireumſtance is quite 
different: but in the caſe of my corretpondent, where 
both the notice is taken and the return made in private, 
the affair begins and ends with the higheſt grace on cach 
ſide. To make the acknowledyment of + fault in the 
hicheſt manner graceful, it is lucky when the circum- 
fu ces of the offender place him above any ill conſe- 
quences from the reſen meat of the perſon off: nded. A 
dauplin of France upon à review of the army and a 


command of the king to ** poſture of it by a — 
ö 2 
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of one of the wings, gave an improper order to an officer 
at the head of a brigade ; who told his highneſs, he pre. 
fumed he had not received the laft orders, which were to 
move a contrary way. The prince, inſtead ot taking the 
admoningn which was delivered in a Manner that ac. 
counted for his error with ſafety to his underſtand 
ſhaked a cane at the officer; and, with the return of og. 
probrious Janguage, perſiſted in his own orders. The 
whole matter came neceſſarily before the king, who 
commanded his fon, cn foot, to lay his right hand on 
the gent'eman's ſt:rrup, as he ſat on horſeback in fight of 
the whole army, and aſk his pardon. When the price 
touched his ſtirrup, and was going to ſpeak, the officer, 
with an incredible agility, threw himſclt on the earth, 
an | kiſſed his fect. 

The body is very li tle concerned in the pleaſure or 
ſufferings of ſouls truly great; and the reparation, when 
an honour was deſigned this ſoldier, appeared as much 
too grear to be borne by his gratitude, as the injury wa 
intolcrable to his reſentment. 

When we turn our thouyhts from theſe extraordinary 
occurrences into common life, we ſee an ingenuuus kind 
of behavour not only make up for faults committed, but 
in a manner expiate them in the very commiſſion. Thus 
many things wherein a man has preſſed too far, he im. 
plicitly excuſes, by owning, This is a treſpaſs; you'll 
pardon my confidence; I am ſenſible I have no pretenſon 
to this favour, and the like. But commend me to thoſe gay 
fellows about ton who are directly ur-putent, and make 
up for it no otherwiſe than by calling themſelves fuch, 
and exulting in it. But this fort of carriage which 
prompts a man againſt rules to urge u hat he has a mind 
to, is pard 'nable only when you ſue for another, When 
you are confident in preference of yourſelf to other df 
equal merit, every man that loves virtue and modeſty 
ought, in defence of thoſe qualities, to oppoſe you: dut 
without coniidering the morality of the thing, let us 
this time behol t only the natural conſequeuce of cat» 
dour when we ſpeak of ourſelves. 


The SpeCtator writes often in an clegant, often — 
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ledgirg and diſcarding its faults, has rcaſon aud truth 
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argumentative, and often in a ſublm- file, with equal 
ſucceſo; but how would it hurt the reputed author of 
mat paper to own, that of the moſt beautiful pieces un- 
der lus title, he is barely the publither ! There is noting 
but what a man really performs can ben honow to 
hm; what he takes more than he ought in the eve of 
the world, he loſes in the conviction of his own h ut, 
and a man mult | fe his confctuutnets, that is, tis very 
ſelt, before he can rejoice in any taltchuod without in- 
ward mornitication. | 

Who has not feen a very criminal at the bar, when 
his counſel and friends have ; A all that thev could tor 
him in vain, prevail upon the whole attembiy ro pity 
him, and his j dge to recoinmend his cafe to the mercy 
of the thione, without offering any thing new in his de- 
fence, but that he, whom belore he wiſhed convicted, 
became ſo out of his own mouth, and took upon himtelf 
all the ſhame and forrow we were juſt before preparing 
for him! The great oppoſition to this Kind of candour 
ariſes from the unjuſt idea people ordinarily ha e of what 
we call a high ſpirit. Ir is far from greatncts of tpirit to 
perſiſt in the wrong in any thing, nor is it a diminution 
of greatnets of ſpirit to have been in the wrong: p.rfec- 
tion is not the attribute of man, therefore he is not de- 
graded by the acknowledgment of an imperfection: but 
it is the work of little minds to imitate the fortitude of 
great ſpirits on worthy occaſions, by obfunacy in the 
wrong. This obftinacy prevails ſo far upun then, that 
mey make it extend to the defence of faults in their very 
ſervants. It would ſwell this paper to too great a length, 
ſhould I inſert all the quarrels and debates which are 
now on foot in this rown; where one party, and in fome 


caſes, both is ſenſible of being on the faulty fide, and have 


pot ſpirit enough to acknowledge it. Among the ladies 
the caſe is very common; for there are very few of them 
who know that it is to maiwain a true and high 
ſpirit, to throw away from it all which itſelf ditap- 
proves, and to ſcorn fo pitifu! a ſhame as that which 
diſables the heart from acquiring a liberality of affec- 
tions and ſentiments. The candid mind, by acknow- 
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for the foundation of all its patiions and defires, ang 
contequently 1+ happy and fimpie; the diſingenuom 
tpiit, by indulgence of one acknowledged error, is 
entangled with an after-life of guilt, ſorrow, aud per. 
plexity. T 
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Criminibus debent horto Ju v. 


A beauteous garden, but by vice maintain d. 


A vas fitting in my chamber and thinking on a fr. 
et for my next Spectator, I heard two or three 
irreguiar bounces at mv landlady's door, and upon the 
opening of it, a loud cheerful voice inquiring whether 
the philoſopher was at home. The child, who u ent to 
the door, anſwered very innocently, that he did not 
lodge there. I immediately recollected that it was 
good friend Sir Roger's voice; and that I had promiſed 
to go with him on the water to Spring-Garden, in caſe 
it proved a good evening. The knight put me in mind 
of my promiſe from the bottom of the ſtair- caſe, but 
told me, that if I was ſpeculating he would fray beiow 
till I had done. Upon my coming duwn, I found all the 
children of the family got about mv old friend, and 
my landlady herſelf, who is a notable prating goſſip, 
engaged in a conference with him; being mighniy 
pleaſed with his firoking her little by upon the head, 
and bidding him be a good child, and mind his book. 
We were no ſooner come to the Temple-ftairs, but 
we were ſurrounded with a crowd of watermen, offering 
us their reſpective ſervices. Sir Roger, after having 
looked about him very attentively, tpied one with 3 
wooden leg, and immediately gave him or ers to get 
his boat readv. As we were walking towards it, You 
muſt know, favs Sir Roger, I never make uſe of au bod 


to row me that has not either loft a leg or an arm. 1 
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word rather hate him a few firokes of his onr tian not 
employ an hemeſt man that bas beam wounted in the 
queen's ference: if I was a lord or a bithop, na Kept a 
babe., | would not put a fellow in my livery that had 
nor ao en beg, 

My od friend, after having feared mo ſelf, and trim- 
med the bow with his coactman, v hi, ing 2 fouber 
man, aivavs ferves for wallaſt on tete occaions, we 
male th: belt of our way for Vauxhall. Sir Roger 
oha the waierman to give us the itte of his right 
kg; aud having that he h4d left it at Ls Hovue, with 
mary particulars which puled ia that ylorious action, 
the knit, in the trrumph + his heart, made feveral te- 
feciion- on the grearnels of the Brinth nation: as, that 
on: Eugliſhman could beat three Frenchmen, tat we 
could never be in danger of popery fo long u we tek 
care of our flect; that the Thames was tize nobleſt river 
in Europe that London bridge was a greater piece of 
work than any of the teven wonders of the world; with 
many other honeft prejudices which naturally cleave to 
the heart of a true Englithman. 

After {ome ſhort pauſe, the old knight turning about 
his head twice or thrice to take a ſurvey of this great 
metropolis, bid me obterve how thick the city was ſet 
with churches, and that there was ſcarce a ſingle ſteeple 
on this file Temble Bar. A moſt heatheniſh fight! 
favs Sir Roger : there is no religion at this end of the 
town: the tifry new churches will very much mend the 
proſpect; but church-work is flow, church-work is 
flow ! | 

do not remember I have anywhere mentioned, in 
Sir Roger's character, his cuſtom of faluting every body 
that paiſes by him with a good-morrow, or a good-night, 
This the old man does, out of the overflowings of his 
humanity, though at the ſame time it renders him fo po- 
pular among all his country neighbours, that it is thought 
to have gone a good way in making him once or twice 
knight of the ſhire, He cannot forbear this exerciſe of 
benevolence even in town, when he mects with any one 
u his morning oc evening walk. It broke from him " 
leveral 
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ſeveral boats that paſſed by us ui on the ver; but tothe 
knight's great ſuwrprile, as he gave the grunl-nvhit to tuo 
or three voung fellows a little before our |! andi: , one of 
them, inſte ad of returning the civility, alked us, what 
queer old Put we had in the boat, and whuther he was 
not aſhamed to go a wenching at his vears } wath a great 
deal of the like Thames tibaldrv. Sir Royer lcemed a 
litt e ſhocked at Grit, but at length atſuming a face c 
magittracy, told us, That if he were a Middleſex uſe 
tice, he would make fuch v4 Zrant know that her ma 
mg 4 » "Baz ucre no more to be abuted by water than 
v land. 
| We were now arrived at Spring-garden, lich is ex. 
quite! y pleaſant at this time of the vear. When I cop 
fidered the fragrancy of the walks and bowers, with the 
choi:s of birds that ſung upon the trees, and the look 
tribe of people that walked under their thades, I could 
not but look upon the place as a kind of Mahomerna 
Paradiſe. Sir Roger toll me, it put him in mind of a 
little coppice by his houſe in tue country, which bs 
=chap'2in uſed to call an aviary of nighungales. You mult 
uiderftand, favs the knight, there is nothing in the 
world that pleaies a man in love ſo much as your night- 
ingale. Ah, Mr. Spectator, the many moon-lizht 
nights that I have walked by mviclf, and thoue it an 
the widow, by the muſic of the nighringalc! He here 
fetched a deep fi ſigh, and was falling into a fir of muſing, 
when a maſk, who came belund hun,; gave him a gente 
tap upon the ſhoulder, and aſked him if he would drink 
a bottle of mead with her* but the knight being frartled 
at ſo unexpected a familiarity, and dtp \leafed to be u- 
terrupted in his thoughts of the widow, told her, fic 
as a wanton baggage; and bid her go about her buli- 
nels. 

We concluded our walk with a glaſs of Burton we, 
and a flice of hung-beef. When we had done cating 
ourſclves, the Knight calls a waiter to him, and bid 
him carry the remainder to the waterman that had but 
one leg. I perccived the fellow ſtared upon him at the 
oddueſs of the meilage, and was going to be 3 
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4 [ rarified the knight's command; with a peremps- 
v look 
"is we were going out of the garden, my ol] friend 
thinking himiſelf obliped, as 2 member of the quorum, 
to ammadvert upon the morals of the place, told the 
miſtreſo of the houfe, who {+ at the bar, | hat he ould 
be a better cuſtomer to her garden, if there vere more 
nightingales and fewer trumpets, 
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Hague, Nay 24. N. 8 — The fime republican hands, 
who have +» oftea fince the Chevalier de St. George's 
recovery Killed him in our public Mints, ive now re- 
duc d the young dauplun of France to that delperats 
condigion of w dak nete, and death it telt, that it is hard 
to coujccture what method they will take to bring him 
to life again. Mean time we are attured by a very 
good hand from Paris, tha* on the 2oth inſtant this 
voung prince was as well as ever he was known to be 
Ence the day of his birth: a: for the other, they are 
now fending his ghoſt, we ſuppoſe (fer they never 
had the modeſty to con; radict their affertions of his 
Gat!) to Conmerci, in Lorrain, attended only by 
four gentlumen, and a few dometiics of little couſider- 
a %. The Baron de Bothmar Having delivered iu 
h:s cre lent alo tu qualify ln as an ambaſſador to this 
ſtate (an otfee to which his greateſt enemies will ace 
knowledge him to be cqutal) is gone to Utrecht, 
vh nce he will proceed to Hanover, bit not ftay long 


at that court, for fear the peace ſhould be made Curing 
hy lamented avicnce. 
Po- boy, May 20. 


I SHOULD 
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1 SHOTUT.D he thought not able read, ſhould I overs 


look fome excelient pieces |..telv come out. My Lad 
Bithop of St. Afap! has juſt now publ thed fome fer. 
mons, the preface te v hich {ems ro me to determine a 
great point. He has, lite a gol man and a g 
chriſtian, in oppotinon to all tic flattery and baſe tub. 
mitlion of faltc friends to princes, atterted, ttiat chemi- 
anity left us v here it found us, as to our ci rights, The 
preſent entertainment ſhall conſiſt only of a ſcutenct wut 
of the Pon- bey, and the ſaid pretace of the Lord at &. 
Alaph. I thoutd think it a little odd if thie author of the 
Poſt-boy thould with unpurity call men republicans for 
a gladnels on report of the Death of the Pretender; and 
treat Baron Bothmar, the miniſter of Hanover, in {ach 
a manner as you ſer in my motto. I muſt own, I think 
every man in England concerned to ſupport the ſucceſſun 
of that family. 


* THE publiſhing a few ſermons, whilſt I live, the 
lareſt of which was preached about eight years ſjuce, 
and the firft above ſeventeen, will make it very natural 
for people to inquire iuto the occaion of doing fo; and 
to ſuch I do very willingly affign theſe following re» 
ſons : 
« Firſt, from the obſervations I have been able w 
wake, for theſe many years laſt paſt, upon our public 
atfaus, and from the natural rendency of ſeveral princi- 
ples and practices that have of late been ſtudioully te- 
vived, and from what hs . thereupon, I could 
not help both fearing and prelaging, that theſe nations 
would ſome time or other. if ever we ſhould have an ea- 
. terpriſing, prince upon the throne, of more ambition than 
virtue, juſt ce, and true honour, fall into the way of all 
other nations, aud loſe their libertv. 
Nor could I help foreſecing ro whoſe charge a great 
deal of this dreadful miſchiet, whenever it ſhould haps 
pen, would be laid, whether juſtly or unjuſtly, was nat 
my buſineſs to determine; but | reſolved, for my om 
articular part, to deliver mytelf, as well as I could, 
Hons che cogranches and the exotes of poſterity, 15 
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licty declaring to all the world. that although in the 
conftant courte of my munttry I have never fuled on 
woper occalions to wom nent, urge, and intim upon the 
Ls, honing, ail reverencing the prince's pertung 
2 1 holding it, ACcor itn ty ting laws, mvioabic and 
ſured, —md piving all obedience ant fabmnticon to the 
ws, though never fo hard and 1raconvement to private 
people, —ver did I never think metelt at liberty, or au- 
tonzed ro tell the people, that either Chrutt, St. Peter, 
or St, Paul, or any othe holy writer, had, by auy docs 
tine delivered by them, ſubverted the laws and conſti- 
ions ot the country in which they lived, or put them 
mz worte condition, with retpect ro then civil hherties, 
than tacy would have been had they not been chriſtiaus. 
leer thought it a moti impious blatphaemy agaialt that 
hb» y region, to tacher any thing upon it that might 
cncourage tyranny, oppretlion, or mjuſtice iu a prince, 
„ that catily tended to make a free and happy people 
faves and miterable. No: people mav make themſelves 
a3 wretched as they will, but let not God be called into 
that wicked party, When force and violence, aud hard 
necetiity have brought the yoke of fervirude upon a peo- 
pie's neck, religion will fupply them with a patient and 
tuhmittive fpirit under it till they can innocently ſhake it 
af; bur certamaly religion never puts it on. This always 
wa, and this at preſent is, mv judgment of theſe mat- 
ters: and I world be tranfmitted to poſterny (for the 
little (rare of tune uch names as mine can live) under 
the charter of one who loved his country, and would 
be thought a goud Engiithman as well as a good clergy- 
man. 

* This character I thought would be tranſinitred by 
the following ſermons, which were made for, and 
peached in a private audience, when I could think of 
rothing elſe bur doing my duty on the occaſions that were 
en offered by God's providence, without any manner 
of defign of making them public: and for that reaſon 
I ove them no as they cre then delivered; by which 
I hope to fatisfy thoſe people who have objected a change 
& principles to me, as it | cre not now the lame man 


I for- 
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J formerly was. I never hal but one opinion of theſe 
matteis; and that I think is fo reatonable and wyl- 
grounded, that | believe I can never have any other, 

« Ancther rea on of mv publithing thete fermons x 
this time is, that I have a mind to do mvytc f foge ho. 
nour by doing what houuwour I could to the memory d 
two moſt excchent princes, and who have very highs 
deſerved at the hands of all the people of thete domi 
nions, who have any true value for the pro «ftaut re. 

ion, and the conſtitution of the Euglih government, f 
which they were the great deliverc's and Uctenters, J 
have lived to fee their wluftrious names very rude; 
handled, and the great bene ſits they did this nation tread 
ſightly and contemptuouſly. I have lived to fe our &. 
liverance from arbitrary Power and popery, tra..uced and 
viliſied by fome who formerly tizzught it was their greats 
merit, and made it part of their boatt and glory to hat 
tad a little hand and ſhare in bringing v about; ad 
others, who, without it, mutt have lived in exile, poreny, 
and miſery, meanly diſclaiming. it and uting ill the gloriow 
inſtruments thereof. Who could cxpett fuch a requtal 
of ſuch merit? TI have, I own it, an ambition of IG 
empting myſelf from the number of unthankf.l people: 
and as 1 loved and honoured thote great princes living 
and lamented over them when dead, fo 1 would gladly 
raiſe them up a monument of praiſe as lafting as ay 
thing of mine can be; and I chrolt to do it at this time, 
when it is ſo uafathionable a thing to ſpeak honouraby 
of them. f 

be ſermon that was preached upon the Duke af 
Gloncefter's death was printed quickly after, and is now, 
becauſe the ſuhjett was to ſuitable, joined to the othe:s. 
1 i: lots of that moſt promiſing and hopeful prince was, 
at that time, 1 faw, unſpcakably great; and many > 
-idents ſince have convinced us, that it could nut hate 
been overvalued. That precious life, had it pleated Gol 
to have prolonged it the utual ſpace, had ſaved us many 
fears and jcaloufies, and dark diſtruſts, and prevented 
mauy warms, that have long kept us, and will keep us 


ſtill, waking and uncaſy. Nothing remained to * 
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and ſap ort us under this heavy firoke, but the nec ſſity 

= brou. ut the king and nation under of tertling the ſue- 

A in the houfe of Hanover, and giving it an he- 

re. tary might, by act of parlianent., as long as it con- 

naue pr oteſtaut. So tuch good did God, in his 

merciful providence, produce from a misfortune, which 
de _ 4 never otherwile have ſutſicientle deplored. 

« The fourth fermon was preached upon the queen's 
BS to the tlir ue E, aud the mit Vear in which that 
dav vas toiemnly obterved (for, by tune accident or 
ener, it had been overlooked rhe year before ) ; and 
ery one will ten, without the datc of it, that it was 
p:cac ed very carly in this reign, lince | was ale oniy 
75 promnue and preſage its future glotics and [icceftes, 
from tue ood aprrarances of things, and the happy turn 
oar aTairs began to take; and cou [4 nat then count up 
te victories and triumphs that, tor even years after, 
made it, in the prophet's languaye, A naue and a 
pralle among all thc pruple ot thc car th. Never did ſeven 
ſach years together pals over the be. d of any Englith 
monarch, nor cover i with o much honour : the crown 
aud ſceptre ſcemed te be the queen's leaſt ornaments; 
thoſe other princes v ore in common with her, and her 
great perſonal virtues vere the ane betore and fince; 
but luci: was tic fame of er adminittration of aftoirs at 
home, ſuch wa the reputation of her win and f. licity 
in chozoting miniuters, and ſuch was they wuiteemed their 
faihiainets and zcal, their diligence aud cat abeluias 
in c. ecuting her commands; Io ſuch a el; lit ot nal! tar y 
pory did ver great gence! al and her atnics cart v the 
nh name abroad; tuch was tie harmony and concord 
betwixt her and her allies, and tuck was the bictiing of 
Gul upon all her counts nud undertakings, that 1 FIT) 

» fare as hiſtory can make me, uo prince of ours ever 
was lo profperous and fuccel>ful, fo beloved, eſteemed, 
and honoured by their ſubjects and their friends, nor 
near ſo formidavle to their enemies. We were, as all 
the world ima ined then, juſt entering on the ways that 
po uiled to lead to ſuch a Peace, as would have anfwered 
al the prayers of our religions queen, the care and vigi- 

Aa lance 
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lance of a moſt able mmittry, the payments of a 
and obedient people, as well as all the glorious toils ad Will 


hazards of the toldiery ; Muhen God, for our fins, penny. ee 
ted the ſpii it of ducord to go forth, and, by treubling ht pa 
the camp, tlie city, and the country (and ob that t 5.4 we 
altogetlier parcd the places {cred to lis worthip!) IL) 3 
ſpoil, for a tune, this beautiful aud pen protrett, and uy | 
give us in its ftead, I know not u hat —— ur eneme; Add 


will tell the reſt with pleature. It will become me berg Fr 
to pray to God to reftore us to the power of on 


. Lu 
tuch a peace ay will be to his glory, the tafetv, home, * 
and the welfare of the queen and her dommons, and ma ; 
— general ſatisfaction ot all her high and mighty a& |... 

| bes T 
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I heſea pectora junAa fide. Ovid. 


Breaſts that with ſompathizing ardor glow'd, 
And holy fliendthip, ſuch as Vheteus vow'd. 


1 INTEND the paper for this day as a looſe eſſav u 
friendſhip; in which I thall throw my obſervations w- 
gether without any fet form, that I may avoid repeaung 
what has been often ſaid on this ſubject. 

Friendſhip is a ſtrong and habirual inclination in two 
perſons, to promote the good and happinets of one no- 
ther. Though the plcaſures and advantages of friend 
ſhip have becn largely celebrated bv the belt moral um- 
ers, and are conſidered by ail as great ingredients of hu- 
man happineſs, we very rarely meet with the pradlice of 
this virtue in the word. 

Every man is ready to give in a long catalogue of thoſe 
virtues and good qualities he expects to find in the pen 
of a friend; but very few of us are careful to cultivar 
them in ourſelves. = 
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I. ve and eſtecm are the firſt principles of friendſhip; 
which always is imperfect where (ither of thete tuo 1s 
* int! . 

A, 2 the one hand, we are {oon aſhame d of loving a 
min whom we cannot eftceem; fo, on the other, though 
we are ruly font vic of a man's abilities, we cu never 
e omtelves tothe warmths of friendfbip without an 
aiefhonate goort- will ton ards his perton. 

Frend{hip mmediately banithes envy under all its 
d uites. A man who can once doubt whether he 
froald rej. ive in his friend's being happicr than hunfelt, 
depend upon it that he is an utter ftrauyer to this 
utut. 

Tixre is ſomething in frientſhip fo very great and 
wie, that in thoſe netitious Rories which are invented 
tw the h nour of any particular perton, the authors have 
hight it as necetiary to mae their hero a friend as a 
tt. Aclulles has his Paitrochrs, and ZEneas his 
Achates. In the firſt of thete iuſtances we may obterve, 

the reputation af the ſubject I am treating of, that 
(vc was almolt ruined by the hero's love, but was pre- 
te: — 1 hy his fucndihip. 


Shs he character of Achates ſuggeſts to us an obſerva- 
p 


a we may often make on rhe intimacies of great 
mn, who frequently choofe thei companions rather 
r the quali: © ©; the hcart than thoſe of the head, 
rd pretor tidelty in an caly inoffenſive complying 
tener to thoſe cadowments which make a much 
peater figure among ma: nkind, I do not remember that 
Achates, who is repret ned as the firſt favourite, either 
pres his ad-1ice, or ſtrikes a blow through the whole 
And. 

A friendihip which makes the leuſt noife, is very often 
molt uſeful ; fr which reafon I ſhould prefer a prudent 
friend to a zcalous one. 

Atticus, one of the bet men of ancient Rome, was a 


very remarkable inſtance of what I am here ſpeaking. 


Tivs cxatraordmary perten, amidſt rhe civil wars of his 
cunry, when he ſaw the dehgns of all partes equally 
tended to the ſubycriion of liberty, by coatlant! y pre- 

Aaz terving 
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ſerving the eſtee m and affecti. n of both the cc et. 
tound mears to ferve his friends on cite fide ; and 
while he ſent money to young Marius, whote father wa 
d: clarcd an enemy of the commonwealth, he was tim 
1-1? one of Sylla's chief favuurncs, and always near thy 
g-ncral. 

During the war berween Cælar and Pompey, he fil 
maintained the fame conduct. After the death f Cxitz, 
ke tent money to Brutus in las troubles, and did a thow 
{11d good offices to Antony's wife and friends, w. enthat 

arty ſeemed ruined. Lattly, even in that bloody wa 
— Antony ard Auguſtus, Atticus fill kept by 
plac. in buth their friendthips; inſomuch that the fu, 
favs Coruclius Nepos, whenever he was ablent from 
Rome in any part of the empire, writ punctually to hm 
What he was doing. what he read, and v hither he n- 
tended to go; and the latter gave him conftantiy an ex 
account of ail his affairs. 

A likeneſs of inclinations in every particular, is ſo fu 
from being requiſite to arr Komen my in two min 
towards each other, as it is Fenerally imagined. that! 
believe we ſhall find ſome of the firmeſt triend{hips to 
have been contracted between perſons of different hu- 
mours; the mind being otten picaſed with thoſe perfec- 
tions which are new to it, aud which it does not had 
among its own accomplillunents. Beſides that, a wan 
in ſome meaſure tupplics bis own defects, and fancies 
himſcif at ſecond-hand potteiſed of thoſr good qualines 
and endeuments, whih are in the poſeſion of him 
who in the eye of the world is looked on as his other 
{&if. 

The moſt difficult province in frienifhip is the lewng 
a man fc his faults and errors, which ſhoutd, if pothible, 
be ſo contrived, that he may perceive our advice is given 
him not ſo much to pleaſe ourſelves as for his own ad- 
vantage. The reproac hes therefore of a friend ſhould d- 
ways be ſtrictly juſt, and not too frequent. 

The violcut deſire of plcafing in the perſon reprored, 


may otherwiſe change into a deſpaic of doing it, while 
he Auds himfelt cenlured for faults he is not — 
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f, A mind thi 15 foftencd and humanized by friend- 
ſhip, cannot bear frequent reproachcs; enher it mutt 

ne link under the oppretlion, or abate conſider ibly 
of the value and eſtceim it had for him u ho buttows 
then. 

The proper buſmeſs of friendſhip is to infpire life and 
cura: and a toil, thus ſupported, o docs ntclf; 
whereas If it he unexpectedly deprived of thete tuccours, 
62000! « and Yn: gulſhes. 

We re 1a tome me aſute more incxcuſcabhle if we via- 
late our duties to a friend than to a relation; ftince 
the former arite trom a voluntary chore, the latter 
from a ncectüty to winch we could nut give our wn 
content. 

As it has been ſud on one fide, that a man ought not 
to hu ak with a faulty friend, that ke may not expule the 

weakn. ts of his choice; it will doubiicts hold much 
lunar with retpect ton worthy one, that he may never 
be WY arded tor hav mn. leut 10 valuable 4 treaſute which 
was once in lus pute tiion. | X 
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Cem triſſ ibu ſvrre, cum remiſs jucunde, cum fenibus gras 
viter, cum juventute cominer Vivere. 1er. 


T picce of Latin on the head of this paper is part 
of a character extremely vicious, but | have ſet down 
no more than ma fall in with the rules of juſtice and 
honour, Cicero {poke it of Catiline, with, he faid, lived 
with the ſad ſevercly, with the cheertul agr.cavly, with 
the old gravely, with the young pleaſantly ; he "ad ed 
win the wicked boldly, with the wanton laſcivriouſlv. 
The two laſt inſtances of his complaiſance I forbear ro 
emfider, having it in my thoughts at prefe»r only to 
ſpeak of obſequious behaviour as it fits upon a com- 


pation in pleaſure, not a man of deſign and intrigue. 
Aaz To 
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To vu with every humour in this manner, Conn be 
Afro alice, cx. ve! ' come. irom a man's own TENPer and 
natural co mpicxiong to doit out of an ambition to excel 
that way, is the mott fruitlels and urbecomning proftiy. 
tion waginable. To put on an ar:tul part w obtain 10 
other en] but an wn pravie from the undiicernng, u 
of all endeavours the moſt deipicable. & man mutt be 
Lncerely pleated to become pleature, or no to interrupe 
that of others; tor thts rcaton it is a molt calamtom 
circumſtance that many people who want to be atone, or 
ſhould be fo, wii! come into convertu en. It is certain 
that all men, who arc the leaſt green to reffection, are 
ſciacd with an inclination that way; when, perhaps, they 
had rither be iclned to company; but indeed they had 
better po home, and be tired with themſelves, than force 
themiclves upon others „ recover their good-humorr, 
In all this the ca'e of communicating to a friend a fad 
thou ;ht or difficulty, in order to rehieve a heavy hear, 
ſtands excepted ; but what is here: meant, is that a may 
ſhould always go with inclination to the turn of the 
company he is going into, or not pret nd to be of the 
party. It is certainly a very happy t mper ro be able 
to live with all Kinds of diſpoſi ions, becaute it argues 
a mind that lies open to receive what is pleaſing to 
others, and not obſtinately bunt on any particularity o 
Its own, 

This is it which makes me pleaſed with the charadder 
of my good acquaintance Acaſto. Yu meet him z 
the tables and converſations of the wiſe, the impertinent, 
the grave, the frolic, and the witty, and vet his om 
character has nothing in it that can make him particu- 
larly agrecable to any one fect of men; but Acaſto ha 
natural good ſenſe, good- nature, and diſcretion, ſo that 
every man enjoys himſelf in his company; and though 
Acaſto contributes nothing to the entertainment, le 
Never was at a place where he was not welcome a ſecond 
time. Without theſe ſubordinate good qualities af 
Acaſto, a man of wit and learning would be painful to 
the generality of mankind, mftcad of being pleaſing, 
Witty meu are apt to imagine they arc agrecable as * 
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in by that moans to the work companions imagin- 
ale; thev derte the abtent or rally the prefent in a 
wrong maunet, nut knowing that if you pinch or tickle a 
man vi! he is nucalty in ls feat, or ungracefully diſtin- 
£2: iv from the rett of the company, you equaliy hurt 
Rin. 

I was going to far, the true art of being agrecable in 
eompany {hut thery can be no ſuch thing as art in it) 
is ta appeer well picatcd with thoſe you are engaged 
with, and rather to teem well entertained, than to bring 
ente tainment to oothers, A man thus diſpoſed is not in- 
deed witzt we ordinariiy call a good companion, but et- 
ſentiall, i tuch, and in all the parts of his converlaron 
by form. mag friendly in his behaviour, which concili- 
ates mens minds more than the highett fallies of wit or 
ſtarts of humour can pottibly do, Ehe fecoleneſs of 
ave in a man of uns turn, has ſomething which thould 
be treated with retpctt. even in a man no otherwiſe 
renerable. The forwardneſs of youth, when it pro- 
cerds from alacrity and not infolence, has alſo its allow - 
aces, The companion, who is formed for ſuch by na- 
tute, gives to every character of life its due regards, and 
is ready to account tor their imperfectious, and receive 
their accompliſhments as if they were his own. It muſt 
appear that you receive law from, and not give it to your 
coinpany, to make you avrceable, 

I remember Tully, ſpeaking, I think, of Anthony, 
favs, That iz e freie crant, quae nulla arte tradi poſe 
fut. He had a witty mirth, which could be acquired by 
no art.“ This quality muſt be of the kind of which I am 
now ſpæaking; for all forts of behaviour which depend 
u on oblervation and knowledge of | fe, is to be ac- 
qured ; but that which no one can deſer be, and is ap- 
parently the act of nature, muſt be everywhere preva- 
ſear, becauſe every thing it meets is a fit occaſion to exert 
It; for he, who follows nature, can never be improper or 
unfeatonable. 

How unaccountable then muſt their behaviour be, 
who, without any manner of coniidetation of what the 
company they have juſt now entered are upon, give _ 
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ſelves the air of a mellenger, and make as diſtin rela. 
trons of the occurrences they laſt met with, as if they had 
been diſpatched from thote they talk to, to be punctually 
ext in a report of thoſe circumttunces; it is unpardon- 
able to thoſe who are met o enjoy one another, that 2 
fret man ſhall pop in, and yive us only the laſt part qt 
his own life. and put a ſtop to ours during the hiſtory, If 
fach a man comes from *Change, whither vou will of 
not, you mutt hear how the ftocks go; and though you 
are ever fo intently employed on a graver ſubject, a 
voung fellow of the other end of the town will take his 
- ©, and tell you, Mrs. Such-a-one is charmingy 

andfome, becaute he just now fan her. Bur I think] 
need not dwell on this fubreft, fince I have acknow. 
ledged there can be no rules made for excelling tius wi; 
and precepts of this Kind fare like rules tor writing poe- 
try, which, it is faid, may have prevented ill pocts, but 
nc ver made good ones, T 


No. CCCLXXXVII. SATUCEDAY, MAV 24 
HoR. 


Quid pure tranquillct 
What calms the Ereal, ard makes the mind ſerene. 


Pe my laſt Saturday's paper I ſpoke of cheerfulneſs as it 
is a moral habit of the mind, and accordingly men- 
tioned ſuch moral motives a+ arc apr to cheriſh and keep 
alive this happy temper in the foui of man; I thall now 
confider cheerfulneſs in its natural ſtate, and reſſect on 
thote motives to it, which are indifferent either as to vit- 
tue or vice. 
Checerfulne': is, in the firſt place, the beſt promoter of 
health. Repinings and ſecret murmurs of heart give im- 
perceptible ttrokes to thoſe delicite fibres of which the 
vital parts are compoſed, and cr wut rhe machine in- 
ſenfbly; not to mention thoſe vioient ferments which 
they fir up in the blood, and thul wiegular diſturbed 
motions Which they rails in the animal ip rits, I ſcarce 
remember, 
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member, in m own obſervation, to have met with 
many old men, or wt h fuch, who (to ule our Englith 

watc) wear weil, that had not at leaſt a certain indo- 
— in their humour, if not a more than ordinary gaiety 
and cheerfulactls of heart. The truth of it is, health and 
checrſulnets murually beget each other; with this differ- 
ence, that we ſeldom meet with a great degree of health 
which is not attended with a c:rtain cheerfulnels ; bur 
ry often fee checrtulnets where there 1s no great degree 
of health. 

Checrfulnefs bears the fame friendly regard to the 
mud as to the buy; it ban ſhes all anxious cave and 
&frontert, ſootiis and compotes the pathon:, and keeps 
tie {ul in a perpetual calm. But having already touched 
on this laſt contideration, I ſhall here take notice, that 
the world. in which we are placed, is filled with innu- 
meorable objects that are proper to raiſe and keep alive 
th:. happy temper uf mind. 

It we coniider the world in its ſubſerviency to man, 
we would think it was made for our uſe; but if we con- 
fider it in 115 natural beauty and harmony, one would be 
apr to couclude it was made for our pleaſure. The fun, 
which is as the great foul of the univerſe, and produces 
all the neceſſaries of life, has a particular influence in 
cheering the mind of man, and making the heart glad. 

Thote ſcveral Irving creatures which arc made for our 
ſervice or ſuttenance, at the fame time either fill the 
woods with their mutic, furniſh us with game, or raiſe 
piealing ideas in us by the deli htfulnels of their appear- 
ance. Fountains, lakes, and rivers, are as refreſhing to 
tie imagination as to the ſoil through which they pals. 

There are writers of great diſtinction, who have made 
t n argument for Providence, that the whole earth is 
covered with green, rather than with any other colour, 
as being uchi a right mixture of light and ſhade, that it 
comforts and firengthens the eye inſtead of weakening 
or grieving it, For this reafon feveral painters have a 
green cioth hanging near them, to eaſe the eye upon, 
after too great an application to their colouring. A 
famous modern philotopher accounts for it in the following 

Manner: 
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manner: All colours that are more luminous, oxerpone 
and diflipate the animal fpirits which arc emvloved N 
ſight; on the contrary, thuſe that are mee obfcure dy 
nit dive the animal ſpirits 1 elticſent cxcteifſe; whany 
the ravs that produce in us the ide of green, f Fall v pon the 
eve in fuch a due propomion, that rhev give the animal 
ſpirits their proper play, and, by keeping up the Frugyle 
in a juſt balance, excite a v.ry pleating Z and agree le ten. 
lation. Let the caſe be what it will, he effe&t is cer. 
tain; for which reafon the poets aſcribe to thus particular 
cvlour the epithet of cheertu), 

To conſuler further this deonble end in the works of 
nature, and how they are at the fame te Eoith uteful 
and entertaining, we find Ren the moſt im: Fortant pam 
in the vegetable world are thote which are the wot 
brautiful. Theſe are the "fore. by which the fevers! 
races of plant art propagated and cant nue, and which 
are always lod; ood in flowers or bloſtoms. Nature feems 
to hide her principal defivn, and to be induſtrious in 
mal. i. the carth gay and delightful, white ſhe is carrye 
ing on her * work, and intent upon her own prefers 
vation. The hu! andman after the con: manner is EM» 
ploved in laving out the whole country into a kind of 
garden or land{kip, and making every thing in ile about 
him, whiltt in n he thinks of nottung but ef the 
harveft and increate v hich is ro arife from n. 

We may further obferve how Province has taken 
care to keep up this cheerfulngts in the mind of man, by 
having formed it after tuch a manner, as to make n 
capable of concerving delight from ſev: ral objects which 
ſcem to have very little ule in them; as from the wild- 
nels of rocks and d+- farts, and the 11ke grotetque parts of 
nature. Thoſe who are veiled in phil ſophy may ſtul 
carry this confileration higher, by obſcrving that if 
matter had appeared to us endowed only with thoſe real 
qualities which it actually poticttes, it would have made 
but a very joylcls and uncomfortable figure; and why 
has Providence given it a power of producing in us 
ſuch imagmary qu lities as taſtes and colours, founds 


and ſimells, heat and cold, but that man, while he is con» 
verlant 
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rerſunt in the ſower Batiors of nature, might have his 
rad chetted and delighted with agrecable tenſatidns ! 
I fort, the wle untverte is a kid of theatre filled 
«lr Its that cher faite in us plcaſure, amuſement, 
onen. ; 

The tales own thoughts will ſuggeſt to him the 
mold of dav and night, the change of ſcaſons, with 
2 retro fcenes which diverſify the face of na- 
ti, 23d Bl the mmd with a perpetual ſucceſſion of 
nt and pleaſing images. 

ande here mention the ſeveral entertainments of 
vr, „ the pleatures of friendfhip, books, converſa- 
wn, ad other accidental diverfions of life, becauſe 1 
wer, anty rake notice of ſuch inciteincnts to a cheerful 
rn r 25 ofter thewtclees to perfons of all ranks and 
count ne, 1d which may ſuſhetently ſhew us that Pro- 
wicnce did not deſigu this world ſhould be filled with 
m rawurs 3nd repinings, or that the heart of man ſhould 
be 1n\vived in gloom and melancholy. 

[ the more incvicare this clicerfulneſs of temper, as it 
I» a Vitue in which our countrymen are obferved to be 
more deficient than any other nation, Melancholy is a 
kiad of Demon that haunts our iſland, and often conveys 
bereit to us in an eaſterly wind. A celebrated French 
novel, in oppoſition to thi fe who begin their romances 
wil the Rowery ſæaſon of the year, enters on his ſtory 
tis: In the gloomy month of November, when the 
Naple of England hang and drown themiclves, a diſcon» 
lola e lover walked out into the fields, &c.” 

Every one ought to fence againſt the remper of his 
climate or con{irution, and frequently to indulge in 
himſcif thoſe conſiderations which may give him a fere+» 
y of mind, and enable him to bear up cheerfully 
again thote little evils and misfortunes which are com- 
mou to human nature, and which by a right improves 
ment of them will produce a faticty of joy, and an unin» 
terruptecl happinets. 

At the fame time that I would engage my reader to 
cunſider the worid in its moſt agreeable lights, I mutt 
wa there are many evils which naturally ſpring yt 

An! 
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amidſt the entertaimnent that are provided for us; ba | 


thele, if r1gthtly contidered, ſhould be far from overcef. 
ing the mind with forrow, or deftr.ving tiiat cheerfui. 
net of temper which 1 have been r-commending, Tix 
wicrſperfun of evil with good, and pain with pleaſure, 
in he works of nature, is very truly aſcribed by N. 
Locke, in us Effav on Human Underitanding, to a monl 
1 alon, in ih. tolle. ing words : 

*Bcoudall tins, ve may find another reaſon why Gol 
hath ſcattered up and down feveral degrees of pleaſure 
and pain in al! the things that environ and attect us, and 
blen ed them together, in almoſt all that our thought; 
and ſenſes have to do with; that we, tinding impertec- 
tion, diffatizfaciion, and want of complete happinch in 
all the enjoyments which the creatures can afford u, 
might be led to teck it in the en ment of Him, with 
whom there is tulnels5 of joy, and at whote iight hand ar: 
plcalures for evermorc.” L 
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Tibi res antique lazdis & art's 
Ingredior ; ſauctos auſus recludere fontes. V1KkGs 


For thee I dare unlock the ſacred ſpring, 
And arts d:iclos'd by ancient ſages nug. 


Mr. Spectator, 
TE is my cuſtom, when I read vour papers, to read over 


the quotations in the authors from whence vou take 
them. As vou mentioned a paſſage lately our of tbe 
fecond chapter of Solomon's Song, it occaſoned my look- 
ing into it; and upon reading it I thought the idea: fo 
exquiſitely ſoft and tender, that I could not help making 
this paraphraſe of it; which, now it is done, I cma 
little forbear ſending to vou. Some marks of your ap- 
probation, which I have already received, have given me 
fo ſenſible a taſte of them, that I caanvt forbcar endes 
vouriag 
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um | conring after them as often as I can with any appeatauce 
|. ot lues. 
tle Jam, Sir, 


1 Your m ſt obedicnt humble ſervant. 


The Second CH, of Solomun's Song. 


AS when in Sharen's {ld tac blaching rote 
Dos its (halte hett to the mort d. 1 
Whilſt all around the Acthy te bear 
Tir [Fagranit o. ours thy Tac air; 
Or as the lily in the thady vale, 
Does o'er each flour with b auteous pride prevail, 
And lands with dews and kKiadeſt tuntthine bleu, 
In iair pre- eminence, luer to the reit; 
do it my love, with happy init once, ſhed 
His eyes bright funthwe on his b-ver's leads 
Then thall the rote of Sharon's Held, 
And whitett lit.es to mv beantics — 
Thea fairett tiow'rs with & cdous att combine, } 


FS SETEER:E ES 


Tie rotes with the hites joins 
And their united charms arc leis than mines 


As much as faireſt 1:1;-s can ſurpaſs 
A thorn in beauty, or ia light the graſs; 
do does my love among the virgins mine, 
Adoru'd with graces more than halt divine 3 
Or as a trer,, that, glorious to behold, 
Is hung with appt: s all of reddy gold, 
Hf, erian fruit; ; and beautiſully high, 
Fate nds its branches to the ky ; 
SY docs my love the v:rgin's eye invite; 
Lis he alone can fix their wand'ring light, } 
Among ten thoutand emivently br:ght. 


My wearied limbs at cafe 1 laid, 

And em his tirasrant boughs — * my head. 
I rull'd the golden ſruit with cager hatte ; z 

Scet was the fruit, and pleaſing to the taſte; 


Beneath his pleaſing ſhade } 


With fharkling wine be crown'd the bowl, . 
With gentle ecttaſies be fill'd my foul ; 

J-yous we fat beneath tlie mady grove, 

Aud d my ncad hc hung the banners of his love. 


B b I faint ! 


r So 57 a =» 13 
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Ad were Thy uſher in the {pri 18. 
I fani! I die! my * ring bre alf 
Is with the in ghty weight of Jave © zrclt; 
I fret the fire p Fn my heart, 
Ana pain convev'd to eviry part. 
Inro' all my veins the baff; ties, 
My fer ble foul forfakes its place, 
A irc mbling faintnets feals my cves, 
And palencts dwells upon wy tace. 
Oh! let my love with pow'rtol odvuurs Hay 
My fainting lovefick fool, that gies away 
One hand beneath me let him place: 
Wh tother preis me in a chaſte embrace. 


T charge you, nymphs of Stan, as you g 
Arm'd wich the founding quiver and the bow, 
Wald thro” the lonefurne weods you rove, 
You veer cifturd my fleeping love, 

Be only geatle cephyrs there, 

With d ny wings to tan the air; 

Let facr® tilence dwell around, 

To keep off each intruding ſound ; 
And whea the balmy flumber leaves his eyes, 
May he to joys, unknown till then, ariſe. 


But ſ-e ! he comes! with what majeſtic galt 
He onward vrais his lovely ſtate 
Now thre the lattice he appears, 
Wuh foiteti words diſpels my Tears z 
Ariſe, my tair oae, and receive 
A'lthe plcatures love can grve, 
For now the ſullen winter's pail, 
No more we fear the northern blaſt ; 
No ſlorins nor threat“ ning clouds appear, 
No falling rains deform the year. 
My love admits of no delay, 
Arile, my fair, and come aw 2Fo 


Already, fee ' the teeming earth 
Brings forth the flo rs, her b. aut: ous birth. 
Thy deus ard hiſt- de ſcending thow'rs 
Nuric che new- porn tender dow I'S» 
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Cloſe bv bis tellow firs the dove, 

And, ulli 7, whiſpers her his love. 

The f ready! 7 vines with bloſſoms well, 
D 1 1 * 8 2 a grate tul imell, 

Abe, my tar one, and receive 

All the ble uugs love can give; 

For le admits of no delay: 

Al, wy lair, and come away. 


A+ to 11s mate the conftant dove 
Flies thro' the wovert of the 1 ey groves 
S let us hatten to fame lone ly thade : 
Inere let me fate in thy he d ms be laid, 
Where no wt wdl 'ng hatclul 011 


Shall da: p the found of thy melodie voice: 
Where I may gaze, aud mark each brauen grace z 


Fur twe.t's thy voice, and lovely is thy face, 


As all of me, my love, is thine, 

Let all ut ther be ever mine. 

Among the lilies we will play, 

Fairer, my love, thou art than they ; 

T:i'] the pur le morn ariſe, 

And balmy tler fortike thi e eyes 3 

1:44 the glad. ma beams of day 

Remove the thades of ui ht away ; 
Then when ft leer al! from thy ce dt part, 
Rife like the: bounding rc, of luſty han, 

Gl-C 14 behold the Lohr again 
From Bether's moui.tains i darting v'cr che plain. 
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No. CCCLXXXIX. TUESDAY, MAY 25. 
——Mclora pi: docuere parentes. Hon. 
Their pious fires 2 bitter leſſon taught, 


Ny oTHuISG has more ſurpriied the learned in Erg. 

land, thin the price which a ſmall book, intitle, 
* Spaccto della Beſtia Triomfante,” bore in a late audtica, 
This book was fold for thirty pounds. As it was writer 
by one Jordanus Brunus, a protefled atheiſt, with a - 
fign to depreciate religion, every one was apt t. fancy, 
from the extravagant price it borc, that there mult be 
ſomething in it very formidable. 

I muſt conſeſ, that happening to get a fight of one ef 
them myſelf, I could not foi bear peruſing it with this 
apprehenſion; but found there was to very little dang 
in it, that I thai! venture to give my readers a fair &. 
count of the whole pian upon which this wondei ful tas 
tiſe is built. 

The author pretends that Jupiter once upon a time 
reſolved on a reformation of the conſtellations; for 
which purpoſe having fummoned the ſtars together, he 
complains to them of the great decay of the worſhip of 
the gods; which he thought ſo much the harder, hang 
called feveral of thofe celeſt.al bodies by the names of 
the heathen deities, and by that means made the heavens 
as it were a book of the Pagan theology. Momus tals 
him, that this is not to be wondercd at, ſince there wert 
ſo many ſcandalous ſtories of rhe deities; upon which 
the author takes occafion to caſt refleftions upon all other 
religions, conchuling, that Jupiter, after a full heanng, 
ditcarded the deities out of heaven, and callcd rhe ftars 
by the names of the moral virtucs. 

This ſhort fable, which has no fretence in it to reaſon 
or arzument, and but a very finall ſhare of wit, ha 
however recommended itſelf wholly by its impiety, to 
thoſe weak men, who would diſtinguiſh themſelves bf 
the fingulariiy of their opinions. 


Then 
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There me two contcrations which have been often 
u. ec ad unt atheifts, and which they never vet could 

er. The tirft w, that the grcateſt and molt emi- 
Wat perfons of all ages have been againtt them, and 
* es compl of with the public forms of wor hip 
bliched in their retpestive countries, when there was 
r hank in tem enher derogatory to he honour of the 
Suprume Being, or prejudicial to the good of man- 
— l. 

The Platos and Ciceros among the ancients; the Ba- 
eons, the Boyles, and the Lackes, among our own 
c4.nmrewen, ate all inſtances of what I have been ſay- 
ing, not to mention any of the Eres, however cele- 
bi acd, hince our advert ines challenge all rhute, as men 
vio have too much intereſt in thus caſe to be unpartial 
e (ENCES. 

but what has been often urged as a conſidermion of 
mach more weiglit, is, not only the opinion of the bettet 
tat. but the geteral confent of mankind to this great 
math; which 1 think could not potlibly have come to 
pate, but from one of the three following reaſons : either 
tit the idea of a God is innate and coexiſtent with the 
mind welt; or that this truth is fo very obs ious, that it 
;» diſcevered by the firſt exertion of reaſon in perſons of 
tie moſt ordinary capacitie- ; or, laſtly, That it has been 
d.iivered down to us "though all ages by a tradition from 
tic urſt man. 

Tuc Atheifts are equally confounded, to which ever 
of rhcle three cauſes we alligu it: they have been fo 
prefed by this lait argument from the gencral conſent 
07 — , that after great tach and pains they pre- 
tend to have found out a nation of Atheiſts; I mean that 
Polt beopie the Hottentots. 

date not thock my readers with a deſeription of 
tic caltoms and manners of theſe barbarians, who arc 
nm every refpe fearce one degree above bi tes, having 
WW nnguagc among them but a conful: d £4 bile, which 
„b neither well aderfiood by tient: Ives or others, 

Iris nat leuvever to be imngmed how much the Athe- 


ids ave gona ta theie then good friends and allics. 


Bb 3 If 
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If we boaſt of a Socrates or a Seneca, thev may nay 
coutront them with theſe great pliilotopliers the Hotten, 
tots, _ 

Thoug! even this point has, not without reaſon, been 
ſeveral times controverted, I fee no manner of harm it 
could do rel, if we ſhould entirely give them up this 
elegant part of mankind. 


Metinaks nothing more ſhews the weaknef- of their 
ca te, than that no div ſion of their fellow creatures 


join with them, bu: thoſe among whom they themſeles 
own reaton is almaſt d faced; and uo have little elſe 
but their hape which can entitle them to any place in 
the ih ecies. 

Betul's theſe poor creatures, there have now and then 
been inftances af a few crazed people in ſeveral nations, 
who have den ed the exiſtence of a Deity. 

The catalogue of theſe is however very ſhort: eren 
Vanini, the moſt celebrated champion for the cauſe, pro- 
felled before his judges thut he believed the exiſtence of 
a God: and taking up a ſtraw which lay bef re him 
on the ground, allured them, that alone was ſufficient 
to convince him of it; alledging feveral arguments u 
piove that it was impollible Nature alone could creat 
any thing. ; 

[ was the other day reading an account of Caſimit 
Litzynſki, a geutl man of Poland, who was convicted 
and executed tor this crim-.. The manner of his punih- 
ment was very particular: as ſoon as his body was burut, 
his aſhes were put into a cannon, and ſhot into the at 
tuwards Tartary. . 

I am apt to believe, that if ſomething like this method 
of puniihment ſhould prevail in England, ſuch is the na- 
tural good tenf- of the Britiſh nation, that whether we 
rammed an Atheiſt whole into a great gun, or pul- 
veriz.d var infdels as they do in Poland, we thould not 
hace many chirges. | 5 

| chou, however. propoſe, while our ammunition 
laſte.!, that inftewd Of Tartary, we ſhould aiwavs becp 
tu or the Cann rrady p|imed tou ards the "= oe 
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Good-Hope, in order to ſhoot our unbelievers into the 
country of the Hottentots, 

In my opinion, a folemn judlic al death is too great 
an honour for an atheiſt, though I muſt allow the method 
of cxpluding him, as it is practiſed in this ludicrous kind 
of martyrdom, has ſometuing in it proper enough to 
the nature of his offence. 

There is indeed a great ohiection againſt this manner 
of treating them. Zeal for religion is of ſo active a na- 
ture, that it ſeldom Knows where to ret; for which 
reaſon I am afraid, after having diſcharged our atheiſts, 
we might pottibly think of thooting off our ſeftarics; and 
az one doe not Force the vieiſſitude of human affairs, it 
night one time or other come to a man's own turn to 
fy out ot the mouth of a demiculverin. 

It any of my readers imagine that I have treated theſe 

ntlemen in too ludicruus a manner, I muſt coafels, 
or my own part, I think reaſoning againſt ſuch unbe- 
Levers, upon a point that ſhocks the common ſenſe of 
mankind, is doing them too great an honour, giving 
them a tigure in the eye of the world, and making peo- 
ple fancy that they have more in them than they really 
have. | | 

As for thoſe perſons who have any ſcheme of religious 
worſhip, I am for treating ſuch with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs, ind ſhould endeavour ta ſhew them their errors 
with the greate:!t temper ard humanity ; but as theſe 
milcrea.its are for throwing down religion in general, 
for trippiag mankind of what themſelves own is of 
excellent ofe in all great ſocicties, without once offer= 
mg to sttablith any thing in the room of it, I think the 
belt way of dealing with them, is to retort their own 
weapons upon them, which are thoſe of ſcorn an4 
mock-ry. X 


No. C bs CXC. 
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No. CCCXC. WEDNESDAY, MAY 28. 


Non pudendo fed non faciendo id quod ron decet impudentia 
nomen enugere debemus. TuLL. 


The wav to avoid the reputation of impudence, is, not to be 
atamed of what we do, but never to do what we ought 
to be aſhamed ot. 


MANY are the epiſties I receive from ladies, ex» 
tremely aillifted that they lie under the obſcria- 

tion of ſcandal us people, who love to dufame their 
neighbours, and make the unjuſteſt interpretration of 
innocent and indifferent actions. Thev delcribe their 
own behaviour fo unhappily, that there ind. ed lies ſome 
cauſe of ſuſpicion upon them. It is certain, that there 
is no authority for perſons who have nothing eite to do, 
to pats away hours of converſation upon the chi g 
of other people; but fince they will do lo, they who 
value ther reputation ſhould be cautious of appear- 
ances to their diſadvantage. But very often our young 
women, as well as the middle-aged and the gav part of 
thoſe growing old, without entering into a formal league 
for that purpoſe, to a woman agree upon a ſhort way 
to preſerve their characters. and go on in a way that at 
beſt is only not vicious. The method is, when an ill- 
natured or talkative girl has ſaid any thing that bears 
hard upon ſome pa't of another*s carriage, this creature 
if not in any of their little cabals, is run down for the 
moſt cenſorious dangerous body in the world. Thus 
they guard their reputation rather than their modeſty; a 
if guilt lay in being under the imputation of a fault, and 
not in a commiſſion of it. Orbicitla is the kindeft pont 
thing in the town, but the moſt biuſhing creature living: 
it is true, ſhe has not loft the tenſe of ſhame, but 
ſhe has I ſt the ſente of innocence. If ihe hd 
more confidence, and never did any thing Which 
ought to ſtain her cheeks, would ſhe not be much more 
mo est without that ambiguous fufuſion, which is the 
Iwery both of guilt aud iunocencc! Model, _— iq 
ws 
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heing conſcious of no ill, and not in being aſhamed of 
having done it. When people go upon any other founda- 
tion than the truth of their own hearts for the conduct 
of their act ions, it lies in the power of ſcandalous tongues 
to carry the world before them, and make the reſt of 
mankind fall in with the ill, for tear of reproach. On the 
other hand, ro do what vou ought, is the ready way to 
make calumny either filent or ineffectually malicious. 
$pcucer, in his Fairv Queen, ſays ad nirably to young 
ladies wider the dutreſs ot being defamed, — 


The beſt, faid he, that I can von adviſe, 
Is to avoid th' occaſion of the ill; 
For when the cauſe, whence evil doth ariſe, 
Removed is, th' effect ſurceateth ſtill. 
Abitain from pleaſure, ander rain your will, 
Subdue deſire, and bridle lovie delight: 
Cf: ſcauted diet, and forbear your fill; 
Shun ſecrecy, and talk in open fight : 


So ſhall you ſoon repair your preſent evil plight, 
Inſtead of this care over their words and actions, recom- 


; mended by a poet in old queen Bels's days, the modern 


way is to do and fay what you pleaſt:, and yet be the 
prettieſt ſort of woman in the world. If fathers and bro- 
thers will defend a lady's honour, ſhe is quite as ſafe as 
in her own innocence. Many of the diſtreſſed, who 
ſuffer under the malice of evil tongues, are ſo harmlets 
that they are every day they live aſleep till twelve at 
noon ; concern themſelves with nothing but ther own 
perſons till two; take their neceſſary food between th: t 
tine and four; viſit, go to the play, and fit up at cards 
till toward the enſuing mora: and the malicious world 
ſhall draw concluſions from innocent glances, ſhort whiſ- 
pers, or pretty familiar railleries with faſhionable men, 
that theſe fair ones are not as rigid as veſtals. It is cer- 
tain, ſay theſe goodeſt creatures, very well that virtue 
does not conſiſt in conſtrained behaviour and wry fices, 
that mutt be allowed; but there is a decency in the aſpec̃t 
and manner of ladies contracted from a habit of virtue, 


and from general refle ctions that regard a modeſt con- 


duct; 
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duct; all which mav be underſtood, though they cane 
be deſc ribed. A young woman of this fort clams an 
efterm mixed with affection and honour, and meuts wh 
no defa ation; or if the does, the wild malice is over. 
come with an undiſturbed perſeverance in her mnocence, 
To fpeak freely, there are fuch covers of coquettes about 
this town, that if the peace were not kept by fore m- 
pertinent tongues of their own ſex, which kept them 
under ſome reſtraint, we ſhould have no manner of en- 
g1pement upon them to keep them in any tolerable 
order. 

As I am a Spectator. and behold how plainly one part 
of vomankind balance the behaviour of th. other, whiat- 
ever I may think of tale-bearers or flandzrers, f cannot 
wholly ſuppreſs them, no more than a general would 
ditcurage ſpies. The cnemy would catily ſurpriſe hm 
wh. m they knew had no intelligence of their motions. 
It is fo far otherwiſe with me, that I acknowledge I 
permit a ſhe-ftlarderer or tuo in every quarter of the 
town, to live in the characters of coquetres, and take all 
the innocent freedoms of the reſt, in order to fend me in- 
formation of the behaviour of their reſpective fiſterhoots. 

But as the matter of reſpect to the world, which looks 
on, is carried on, methinks it is fo very eaſy to be what 
is in the general called virtuous, that ir need nut coſt 
one hou”'s eflectien ia a month to preterve that appeila» 
tion. It is pleatant to hear the pretty rogues talk of vi. 
tue and vice among each other : “She 15 the lazick cre2- 
ture in the world; but I muſt confeſs ſtrictiy virtuous: 
the pecviſ © © huſfy bre athiag ; bur as to her virtue, the u 
without bleiniſh: the has not the Laſt cha it for any 

of ber 1cquainraace z but I muſt allow rigidly virtuous. 
As rhe unth-nking part of tie male world call every man 
a man of honour who is not a coward; fo the crowd of 
the other ſex terms every woman who will not be 2 
wench, vutuous., 
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Xo. CCCXCI. THURSDAY, MAY 29. 


— Noa tv prece poſcis emacty 

r of ſcdectis nequras cotumamtate divis: 

A. 014 pars procerum tacita I. Habt aceria. 
Hd cutv;s promptuim ett, murmorgae humileſque ſuſurros 
T lere de temphs; & aperto vivere voto 

Mens bra, tama, fides: hc clare, & ut audiat hoſpes. 
Liu bi in ottum, & fob lingua immurmuiat: Oh 
E-ollit patrar præclarum fuuus! Et O f 

Su ratiro cc argenti mihi feria dextro 

H. ale! Puptiemve utinam, quem proximus hæres 
In lo, expengam! Pins. 


— - my praz'rs the teſt of Heav'n will bear ; 
Nov n+ thou take the gods aſide to hear: 

Whit oth re, den the mighty men of Rome, 

B geld with mifchief, to the temples come ; 
And in low trwurmurs, and w.th coltly ſmoke, 
Hoav't hp, to profper their black vows, invokes 
Sn tg the gods mankind reveal 

What tom wach other they, for ſhame, conceal. 
Give nic god fame, ve pow'rs, and make me juſt : 
T!..:5 muck the rogue to public ears will truſt. 

I: ;rivate ther --——when wil thou, mighty Jove, 
M. wealthy uncle from this world remove? 

Or —--—-O thou Thund'rer's fon, great Hercules, 
Thai once tu bounteous deity would pleate 

10 54.42 my rake upon the chinking found 

O: ;,c vaſt treaſure, hidden under ground ! 

O vere my pupil tairly knock'd oth” head | 

I hould policf; rh' eſtate if he were dead. DuyDEN, 


3 HERE Homer reprefents Pheenix, the tutor of 


Achilles, 2s perſuading his pupil to lay afide his 
reſentment, and give hin up to the intreatics of his 
countrymen, the poet, in order to make him {peak in 
character, aſcribes to him a ſpeech full of thoſe fables 
and allegories which old men take delight in relating, 
and which are · very proper for inftruftion. * The Gods 
(ſays he) ſuffer themſelves to be prevailed upon by in- 

; treat ics. 
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treaties. When mortals have offended them by ther 
tranſgreſſions, they appeaſe them by vows and facrifice, 
You muſt know, Achilies, that Prayers are the da 
ters of jupiter: they are c:ippled by frequent Kneeling, 
have their faces full of cares and wiinkles, and ther 
eves alwavs caſt rowards heaven: they arc conftant x. 
tendants on the po'idef; Ate, and march behind her. 
This goddeſs walks forward with a bold and hauyhty 
air, and being very light of foot, runs through the whole 
earth, grieving and aittifting the fons of men: ſhe gen 
the ſtart of Pravers, who always follow her, in ordertg 
heal thofe perſons whom the wounds. He who honour 
thete daughters of Juprer, when they draw near to him, 
receives great benefits from them ; but as for lum who 
rejects them, they mtreat their father to give his orders 
to the goddeſs Ate, to puniſh him for his hardneſs of 
heart.” —This noble allegory needs but little explan» 
tion; for whether the goddeſs Are fignibes Injury, as 
ſome have explained it; or Guilt in general, as other; 
or Divine Juſtice, as I am the more apt to think, tie 
interpretation is obvious enough. 

I ſhall produce another heathen fable relating to Pray. 
ers, which is of a more diverting kind. One would 
think by ſome paſſages in it, that it was compoſed by 
Lucian, or at leaft by ſome author who has endeavoured 
to imitate his way of writing ; but as diſſertations of this 
nature are more curious than uſeful, I ſhall give my 
reader the fable, without any further inquiries after the 
author. 

« Menippus, the philoſopher, was a ſecond time taken 
up into heaven by Jupiter, when, for his entertainment, 
he lifted up a trap-door that was placed by his foutitoel, 
At its riſing there iſſued through it ſuch a din of cries 
as aſtoniſhed the philoſopher. Upon his afking what 
they meant, Jupiter told him, they were the prayers that 
were ſent up to him from the earth. Menippus, amidſt the 
confuſion of voices, which was ſo great, that nothi 
leſs than the car of Jove could diſtinguiſh them, h 
the words, riches, honour, and long life repeated to ſe- 


veral different tones and languages. When the ff 
hubbub 
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+ | hibbub of fouads was over, th: trap-duor being lett 
a | open, the voices came up more ſcharate and dittinct, 
„ | The firſt praver was a very odd one; it came from 
% Athers. and defired Jupiter to increate the wiflom and 
ir tte beard of his humble ſupplicant. Menippus knew it 
.be the voice to he the prayer of his fii nd Licander the 
u. philoſopher. This was ſucceeded by the petition o one 
ty vo had juſt laden a ſhip, an provuted Jupirer, it he 
Je wok carc of it, and returned it home again full of 
ns | riches, he would make him an offering of a ſilver cup. 
nm — Jupiter thanked him for nothing; and bending down his 
ig eier more attentively than ordinary, heard a voice com- 
m, In ng to lum of the cruelty of an Eplichan wilo.y, 
hy | and bey ing him to breed compatſion in her heart, Tais, 
ns tavs Jup ter, 15 a very honeſt fellow: I have received a 
of great deal of incenſe from him; I will not be fo crucl to 
+ bim as not to hear his prayers. He was then interrupted 
1 with a whole volley of vous, which were made for the 
n; health of a tyranuical prince hy his ſubjetts, who pray ed 
the for him in his preſence. Nlemppus was ſurpriſed, after 

having liſtened to prayers offered up with to much ar- 
ay- | dour and devotion, to hear low whiſpers from the fame 
ud | afembly cxpoſtulating with Jore for ſuffering ſuch a ty- 

[by | rant to live, and aſking him, how his thu der could he 
red | idle? Jupiter was ſo vftended at thete prevaricaring rat- 
this cls, that he t ok down the firſt vs, and putted away 
my the laſt. The pluloſopher ſeeing a great cloud mounting 
the upwards, and making its way directly to the tray-door, 

quired of Jupiter what it meant. This, bbs Jupiter, 
ken the ſmoke of a whole hecatomb that is offered me by 
ent, die general of an army, who is very importunate with 
ook, de to let him cut off an hundred thouſand men that are 
cries — up in array againſt him What d cs the impudent 

chat | vretch think I ſecin him, to believe that I will make a 
tha facrifice of ſo many mortals as good as himſelf, and al 

the this to his glory, forfooth ! But hark, ſays ] pier, there 

hi 3a voice I never heard bur in time of danger: 'tis a 
— rogue that i ſhipwrcck'd in the Ionian fea: I fried him 

ofe- ma plank but three davs go, upon ho promit. to mend 
fit dis manners; the ſcoundrel is not worth a groat, and yet 

bbub Lol. V. Cc has 
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has the impudence to offer me 2 if I will 
him from finbking But vonder, fays he, is a ſpeci 
youth for vH. he defires me to take his Ether, who keep 
a great eſtate from him, out of the miſeries of hunm 
ite: the old fellow ſhall live till he makes his heart ache, 
I can tell him that for his pans, This was followed by 
the foft voice of 2 pious lady, defiring Jupiter that fie 


migh appear amiable and charming in the fight of ber 


emperor. As the philuſopher was reflefting on this ex. 


traordinary petition, the'e blew a gentle wind through | 
th. trap-deor, which he at firſt miſtook for a * | 
fi 


zephyrs, but afterv ards found it to be a breeze of fight; 
they finelt firong of flowers and incenſe, and were lu · 
cold Ly moſt patſionate complaints of wounds and tor. 
ments, tires and a.rows, cruelty, deſpair, and d:ath, 
Menippus fancicd that ſuch lamentable cries aroſ from 
ſome general execution, cr from wretches lying under 
the torture; but Jupiter told him that they came up to 
him from@he iſle af Paphos, and that he every day n:. 
cer-ed complaints of the fame nature from that u him. 
cal tribe of mortals, who are called lovers. I am fo : riſſed 
with, favs he, by this generation of both ſexes, and fd 
it {© impoſſible to pleaſe them, whether I grant or refule 
their petitons, that I ſhall order a weſtern wind for tle 
furure ro intercept them in their paſſage, and blow them 
at random upon the earth. The laſt petition I herd 
was from a very aged man of near an hundred years ald, 
begging but for one vear more of life, and then promiſing 
to die contented. This is the rareſt old fellow favs 
Jup ter: he has made this praver to me for above twenty 
years together. When he was but fifty years o'd, he 
defired only that he might live to fee his fon fertledin 
the world, I granted it: he then begg:d the ſame favour 
fur his daughter, and afterwards that he might fee the 
education of a grandſon. When all this was b 

about, he puts up a petition that he might live to finiſh a 
houſe he was building. In ſhort, he is an uareaſonable 
old cur, and never wants an exguſe; I will hear no more 
of him. Upon which he flung down the trap-door in 2 
pafſion, and was reſolved to give no more audiences that 
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Notwithſtanding the levity of this fable, the moral of 
it very well deſerves oui attention, and is the fame with 
that which has been inculcated by Socrates and Plato, 
not to mention Juvenal and Perſius; who have each of 
them made the fineſt ſatire in their whole works upon 
tus ſubject. The vanity of meas withes, which are the 
natural prayers of the mind, as weil as many of thoſe 
ſecret devotions which they offer to the Sup: eme Being, 
ze ſufficiently expoſed by it. Among other reaſons for 
fer forms of prayer, I have often thought it a very good 


| une, that by tins means the folly and extravagance of 


mens dchres may be ke,t within due bounds, 2nd not 
break out in abfurd and ridiculous petitions on ſo great 
and folemn an occaſion. 


No. CCCXCIT. FRIDAY, MAY zo. 


Per ambages & minifteria deorum 
Præcipitau dus ett liber ſpirits. Pe rok. 


By Fable's aid ungovern'sd fancv ſbars, 
And claims the min- ſtry of heav'nly pow rs. 


To the Spcctator. 
The Transformation of Fidelio into a Looking-glafs. 


erte l lately at a tea table where ſome voung ladies 


entertained the company with a relation of a co- 
quette in the neighbourhood, who had been d iſcovered 


— | 22 before her glaſs. To turn the difcourte, which 
2 the 


„ * 
. 
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{ 
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m being witty grew to be mal cious, the marron of 


| the family took occaſion, from the ſubject. to with that 


there were to be found amongſt men ſuch futhful moni- 
tors to dreſs the mind by, as we conſult to adorn the 
body. She added, that if a fincere friend were miracu- 
louſly changed into a looking-glaſs; ſhe ſhould na be 


| aſhamed to aſk. its advice very often. This whimſical 


Ccz2 though 


x? 
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thought worked fo much upon my fancy the whole even- 
ing. tit produced a very odd dream. 

Niet.ought, that as ] fivod before mv glaſs, the 
mayve ft a vouth, of an open ingenubus aſpect, appeared 
wit, who, with a mall thrill voce, fpoke in the f. low. 
WY manner: 

Tt: looking-clafs, vou fee, was heretofore a man, 
even I, the uatortunate Fidelio. I had two brothers, 
whote detormity in thape was made up by th. clcarnel 
of thetr undurftandiry : it muſt be owned, however, that 
(> it gener1lly happens) they had each a perveriencls oi 
humour ſuitable tv their diſtortion of bodo. The eldeſt, 
whote belly funk in monſtrouſfly, was a great coward; 
and though his fplenetic contracted temper made him 
take fire immediately, he made objects that beſet him 
appear greater than they were. The ſecond, whote breaſs 
twelled into a bold relievo, on the contrary, took great 
pleature in lefſening every thing, and was pe fectly the 
reer ſe of his brother. Theſe oddneſſes pleated company 
once or twice, but duguſted when often feen; for which 
reutoa the young geatiemen were ſent from court to ſtudy 
mathematics at the univertity. 

I need not acquaint you, that I was very well made, 
and re: kouned a bri ht polite gentleman. I was the con- 
ſide and dariing of all the fair; and if the old and ugly 
Hake i of me, ail the world knew jt was becaule [ 
icorued to flatter them: no ball, no afſembly was at 
tended till 1 had been confulted. Flavia coloured her 
heir buture me, Celia thewed me her teeth, Panthea 
hc.ied her boſom, Cleora brandifhed her diamonds; I 
have ſrea Cloe's foot, and tied artiticially the garter of 
Rhode ps. | 

It is a general maxim, that thoſe who dote upon 
themilves, can have no violent affection for another: 
but, on the cont atv. | found that the womens pathon for 
me roſe in propor tin to the love they bore to themtelves. 
This was verined in my amotr with Narciſſa, who was 
ſo conſtant ro me, that it was pleaſantly faid, had I been 
Iitle enough, the would have hung me at her girdle. 
1 hc moſt dangerous rival I had was a gay empty — 
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jow, who by the ſtrength of a long intercourſe with 
Narcitfa, joined to his natural enduw mer ts, bad foru.cd 
himfelt into a perfett refemblance with her. I had ben 
diſcarded, had the not ol-f.rved that he frequently ad 
my opinion about matters of the laſt conſequence : this 
made me ſtill m re conſide ral le i her eye. 

Th: ugh I was eternally carriicd by the ladies, fuch- 
was their opinion of my honour, that | vas never envied 
by the men. A jcalo s lover of Naicifla one Gay t ought 
he tad caught her in an amorous convertati-m; for 
though he was ar fuch a diſtance that he cduld hear no- 


ching, he imagined firange things from her airs and gc- 


tures, Sometimes, with a ſerene look the ſtepped tack 
in a liſtening poſture, and brightened into an innocent 
im:lc : quickly after, ſhe ſwelled into an air of maj̃eſt and 
<itaw, then kept her exe half ſhut after a languithing 
manner, then covered her bluſhes with her hu d, 
breathed a figh, and eemed ready to fink dovn: in 
ruſhed the furious |. ver; but how great was his ſurpriſe 
to ſee no one there but the innocent Frdelio, with his 
back againſt the wall, betwixt two windows ! 

It were endleſs to recount all my adventures : let 
me haſten to that which coſt me my life, and Narciſſa 
her happineſs. 

She had the misfortune to have the ſmall-pox ; upon 
which I was exprefily forbid her fight, it being appre- 
hended that it would increaſe her diſtemper, aud that 1 
hould infalhbly catch it at the firſt look. As ſoon as 
the was ſuffered to leave her bed, flic ſtole out of her 
chamber, and found me all alone in an adjoining apart- 
ment: ſhe ran with tranſport to her darling, and without 
mixture of fear left I thould d flike her. But oh me! 


what was her fury when the heard me fay, I vas afraid 


and ſhocked at fo loathſume a ſpectacle. She ſtepped 
back, ſwollen with rage, to fee if 1 had the infolence to 
repeat it: I did, with this addition, That her ill t med 
paſſion had encreaſed her uglineſs. Enraged, influmed, 
ditracted, the ſua ched a bodkin, and with all her force 


- ſtabbed me to the heart. Dying, I preſerved my ſince- 


tity, and cxpret].d the. truth, though iu broken words; 
r and 
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and by repronchful grimaces to the lift I mimicked the 


deformity of my murderefs. 

Cupid, who always attends the fair, and piticd the 
fate ct fo ufetul a ſervant as 3 wa , obtained of the Dei. 
tunes, that my body ſhauld be made incorruptible, and 
retain the qualites my mind ad pole fed. I mincdately 
Jott che Riu of a man, and became tmooth, poliſhed, 
* brig lar; and to this day am the fult tavourne of the 

dis. , 


— — ——  ———I—_—_ 


No. CCCXCIII. SATURDAY, MAY zu. 
Neſc io qua prxicr ſolitum dulcedine læti. Vine, 
Unutual fwertnefs purer joys infpires. 


OOKING over the letters that have beer ſent me, 

| chauccd to find the fullowicg one, which I recchel 

abou! Mo yeai's ago from an ingenious friend who wa 
theni Denmaik. 


D ar Sir, Copenhagen, May r, 10. 

* 1 47 fpring with vou has alr-ady taken poſſeſſian 
of tine fields aud woods: now 15 the ſcaſon of folirude, 
and of maving complaints upon tris ial ſufferings: now 
the vriefs of lovers begin to flow, and their wounds to 
biced afreſh. I too, at this dittance from the ſofter cli- 
mn!ts, am not without my +1{contents at preſent. You 
perhaps may laugh {t me for a moſt romantic wretch, 
when I have diſcloted to you the occaſion of my uneiſ - 
neſe; and vet I cannot help thizt.ing my unhappineſs 
real, in being contiacd to a region which is the very Ie 
verſe of Paradiſe, The icafoas here are all of them un- 
pleuſant. and the country quite deſtitute of rural charms: 
I have not heard a bird ling, nor a brook murmur, nor 
a brceze whitper ; neither have I been bleſt with the 
fight of a flowery m<:dow tlieſe two y- ars: every wind 
here is a tempeſt, and every water a turbulent ocean. 
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I hope, when vou reflect a little, vou will not think 
the grounds of my complaint in the lea't frivolous and 
vnbecoming a man of e us thought; fince the love of 
wouds, of fields and flowers, of rivers and fountams, 
feems ro be a paſſion implanted in our naturcs the 
early of any, even before the fair ſex had a being. 

© | am, Sir,“ &c. 


COULD I tranſport mvſe.!f with a wiſh from one 
country to another, I ſhould chovic to pats my winter in 


Spin, my fprizg .n Italv, mv fummer in England, and 


my autumn in France. Of all :hcfe featons there is none 
that can vie with the ſpring or beauty and delightful- 
ef: it bears the ſame tigurc among the ſeaſons of the 
year that the morning does among the diviſious of the 
day, or youth among the ftages of life. The Engliſh 
ſum mer is pleaſanter than that of any other country in 
Europe, on no other ac. ount but becauſe it has a greater 
mixture of ſpring in it. The mildneſs of our climate, 
with thoſe frequent refreſhments of dews and rains that 
ll among us, ke p up a perpetual cheertulnels in our 
felds, and fill the hotteſt months of the year with a 
lively verdure. 

In the opening of the ſpring, when all Nature begins 
to recover herſcif, the ſame animal pleaſure which makes 
the birds fing, and the whole brute cr ation rejoice, 
rife: very ſenſibly in the heart of man. I know none of 
the poets who have obferved fo well as Milton thoſe ſe- 
cret overflowings of gladneſs which diffuſe themſelves 
through the mind of the bcholder, upon ſurveying the 
gay ſcenes of Naturc: he has touched upou it twice or 
thrice in his Paratife Loft, and deſcribes it very beauti- 
fully under the name of Vernal Delight, in that paſſ« 
3 repreſcats the devil hunſelt as almoſt ſcuſi 

it: 


Blofſoms and fruits at once of golden hue 

Appear'd, with gay enatnell'd colours mixt: 

On which the fun mor- glad imprets'd his beams 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow,? 2 
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When God hath ſhower'd the earth; fo lovcly ſcem'd 
That landſkip: and of pure now purer air 

Meets his approach, and to the heart int; ies 

Vernal Delight, and joy able to drive 

All fadnefs but defpair, &c. 

Many authors have written on the vanity of the eres. 
ture, and repreſented the barrenneſs of every thing in this 
world, and its incapacity of producing any ſolid or tub. 
ſtantial happineſs. As diſcourſes of this nature are 
uſeful to the ſenſual and voluptuous, thoſe ſpeculations 
which ſhew the bright fide of things, and lay forth thoſe 
innocent entertainments which are to be met with among 
the fveral objects that encompaſs us, are no lc{s bene. 
ficial ro men of dark and melancholy tempers. It wa 
for this reaſon that I endeavoured to recommend a cheer. 
fulneſs of mind in my two laſt Saturday's and 
which I would Thll inculcate, not only from conki- 
deration of ourſelves, and of that Being on whom we 
depend, nor from the general ſurvey of that univerſe in 
which we are placed at preſent, but from reflefticns a 
the particular ſeaſon in which this paper was written 
The creation is a perpetual feaſt to the mind of a pool 
man ; every thing he ſees cheers and delights him; 
vidence has im fo many ſmiles on Nature, that it 
is impoſſible for a mind which is not ſunk in more groſs 
and ſenſual delights, to take a ſurvey of them without 
ſeveral ſecret ſenſations of pleaſure. The pſalmiſt bu 
in ſeveral of his divine poems celebrated thoſe beautiful 
and ſcenes which make the heart glad, and 

in it that vernal delight which I have before 
taken notice of. 

Natural philoſophy quickens this tafte of the creation, 
and renders it not only pleaſing to the imagination, but 
to the underftanding. It does not reſt in the murmur 
of brooks and the melody of birds, in the ſhade of 
groves and woods, or in the embroidery of fields 
and mcadoews, but conſiders the ſeveral ends of Pro- 
vidence which are ſerved by them, and the wonders of 
Divine Wiſdom which appear ia them. It heightens the 
pleaſures of the eye, and raiſes ſuch a rational admirs- 
tion in the ſoul as is little inferior to devotion. k 
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Tr is not in the power of every one to offer up this Kind 
of v. orth ip to the great Author of nature, and to indul ge 
the more refined medita ions of heut, which are doubts 
I highly acceptable in his fight; I thall therefore con- 
clue this mort clay on that pleaſure which the mind 
naturally conceives from the pretent ſcaſon of the year, 
by the rocommenting of a practice tor winch every one 
bas ſafheient alvlities, 

| would have my readers endearour to moralize this 
p*rural pleaſure of the ſoul, and to improve this vernal 
delight, as Milton calls it, into a chriſtina virtue. W hen 
we hn ourſelves inſpired with this plcaſing inſtinct, this 
fecret tfatisfacuon and complacency ir ftiag from the 
beauties of the creation, let us confider to whom we 
and indebted for all theſe entertainments of ſenſe, and 
who it is that thus opens his hand and fil's the world with 
good. The apoſtle inſtructs us to take advantage of 
our preſent temper of mind, to graft upon it ſuch a reli- 
gious excrciſe as is particularly conformable to it, by 
that precept which adviſes thoſe who are ſad to pray, and 
thoſe who are merry to ſing plalms. The cheerfulnefs 
of heart which ſprings up in us from the ſurvey of Na» 
ture's works, is an admirable preparation for gratitude 2 
the mind has gone a great way towards praiſe and thankſ- 

wing, that is filled with fuch a fecret gladnefs : a grate» 

reflection on the Supreme Caute who produces it, 
fanftifies it in the foul, and vives it its proper value: 
Such an habitual difpofition of mind contecrates every 
heid and wood, turns an ordinary walk into a morning or 
evening facrifice, and will improve thoſe tranſient gleams 
of joy waich naturally brighten up and refreſh the foul 
on ſuch occaſions, iatv an inviviable and perpetual ſtate 
of blifs and happineſs. 


Na. CC CXCIV. 
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No. CCCXCIV. MONDAY, JUNE :. 


Bene colligitur hæe pueris & mulierculis & ſervis & fen 
vorum fimillimis liberis eſſe grata: gravi vero homiai 
& ea que f unt judicio certo ponderauti probat i potle nullo 
modo. TuLL. 


I is rightly inferred, that theſe things are pleaſing to chil 

dren, wemen, and flaves, and even to fuch free men u 

y reſemble ſlaves; but can by no means be approved 

y a man of figure and character, and who forms a right 
judgment of things. 


] HAVE been ing the little and frivolous thing 
which give men es to one another, and power 
with each other, not only in the common and indifferent 
accidents of life, but alſo in matters of greater import- 
ance, You ſee in elections for members to fit in parlia- 
ment, how far ſaluting rows of old women, drinking 
with clowns, and being upon a level with the loweſt part 
of mankind in that wherein they themſelves are loweſt, 
their diverſions will carry a candidate. A ity for 
proftituring a man's ſelf in his behaviour, and deſcend- 
ing to the preſent — boy haps. + Fn pom 
good an ingredient as any other for making a 

able figure in the world; and if a man has nothing elſe, 
or better, to think of, he could not make his way w 
wealth and diſtinction by properer methods, than ſtudy- 
ing the parti bent or inclination of people with whom 
he converſes, and working from the obſervation of ſuch 
their bias in all matters wherein he has any intercourie 
with them: for his eaſe and comfort he may aſſure hin- 
ſelf, he need not be at the ex of any great talent of 
virtue to pleaſe even thoſe who are poſſcfied of the high- 
eſt qualifications. Pride, in ſome cular diſguiie or 


other (often a ſecret to the proud man himſelf) is the 
moſt ordinary ſpring of action among men. You need 
no more than to di what a man values himſelf tor; 


then 
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man of common ſenſe muſt look with ſecret indig- 
on 
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then of all things admire that quality, but be ſure to be 
failing in it yourſelf in compariton of the man whom you 
court. I have heard, or read of a ſecretary of tate in 
Spain, who ferved a prince who was happy in an 
elegant uſe of the Latin t , and often writ diſpatches 
in it wi h his own hand. king ſhewed his ſecretary 
a letter he had written to a foreign prince. and under the 
colour of aſking his advice, laid a trap for his applauſe: 
the honeſt man read it as a faithful counſellor, and not 
only c xcepted againſt his tying himſelf down tao much 
by ſome ex preſſions, but mended the phraſe in others. 


| You may gueſs, the diſpatches that evening did not take 
much longer time. Mr. Secretary, as ſoon as he came 


to his own houſe, ſent for his e fon, and communi- 
cated to him that the family muſt retire out of Spain as 
ſoon as poſſible; for, ſaid he, the king knows I under- 
ſtand Latin better than he does. 

This ious fault in a man of the world, ſhould be 
a leſſon to all who would make their fortunes: but a re- 
gard muſt be carefully had to the perſon with whom 
you have to do; for it is not to be doubted but a great 


nation, or bridled laughter, all the flaves who 
ſtand round him with ready faces to approve and ſmile 


ux all he ſays in the groſs. It is good comedy enough 


to obſerve a ſuperior talking half ſentences, and play» 
ing an humble admirer's countenance from one thing 
to another, with ſuch perplexity, that he knows 
not what to ſneer in approbation of, But this 
kind of complaifance is peculiarly the manner of courts ; 
in all other places you muſt conſtantly go farther 
in compliance with the perſons you have to do with, 
than a mere Ir W If you 
are in a country life, and would be a leading man, 2 
good ſtomach, a loud voice, and ruſtic cheerfalneſs will 
go a great way, ided you are able to drink, and 
ink any thing. t I was juſt now going to draw the 
manner of behaviour I would adviſe people to practiſe 
under ſome maxim, and intimated, that every one almoſt 
was 
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way governed by his pride. There was an ol Fellow 
about four vews ao fo peevith and fiaful, though a 
man of butints, that no one could cone at him: but 
he frequented a particular little coftee-huute, where he tri 
umphe over: very budy at trick-track and backgammea, 
The vay to pals his office well, was fit to be i 
fu'red by lum at one of thoſe games in his leiture 
hours; for his vaniny was to ſhew that he wa. a man 
of pleaſure as vel as bufinefs, Next to this fer 
of infiauation, which is called in ail places (from its 
taking its birth in the houtcholds of princes) making 
one*s. churt, the matt prevailing way 5, by what 
beter bred people call a prefent, the vulgar a brite. 
I humble conceive that fuck a thing is corvered unh 
mee gall ytry in a Gillet-dounx that ſhould be un- 
dei ſtood at the Bank, than in grots money: but 28 to 
ſiubborn people, who are fo furly: as to accept of na- 
ther not» nor caſh, having formerly dabbled in chymil. 
try, I can only fay that one part of matter aſks cre 
thing, and another another, to make it th ent; but 
there is nothing but may be difſulved Ly a proper 
mean: thus, the virtue which is too cbdurate for 
gold or paper, ſhall melt away very kindly in a l. 
quid. The iſlanders of Barbadoes (a threwd pcople) ma 
nave all their appeals to great Great Br tain, by a 
ſkilful diſtribution of citron-water among the whitper- 
ers about men in power, Generous wines do every 
dav prevail, and that in great points; where ten thouſand 
times their value would have been rejected with indig - 
nation. 

But to wave the enumeration of the ſundry ways of 
apylvung by prelents, bribes, management of proplt“s 
puli ons and afections, in tuch a manzer as it ſhall ap- 
pear that the virtue of the bett man is by one m. thed 
or other corruptible; ler us look out for forme expe» 
dient to turn thote patſions and affections on the 
fide of truth aud honour. When a man has laid 
it down tor a poſttion, that parting with bis integrity, 
in the wiputck cucumiiance, is Ioting fo much cf }:5 

very 
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w | verv ſelf, felf love will become a virtue. Br this 
2 means good and evil will be the only objefts of ditlike 
wh aol probten; and he that mjures any man, has 
bs | etcttually wounled the man of this turn as much as if 
a | the harm had heen t, himſelf. This feems to be the 
& | oaly expedizat to arrive at an impar ality; art a nan 
mr | who foros the: dict tes of truth and ri rt reatfon, 
a mie by utitice be Led into error, but never Can wn 
ont gui.t. T 
| 
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A. 


CAS TO, his character, N. 386. 
J Admiration, when turned into contempt, 


349- 
Advice to a faulty friend, in what manner to be 
given, N. 385. 
Age, the authority aſſumed by ſome people on the 
account of it, N. 330. 


B IS 7. of Ho 


abi the Greet, where he imfeared Rediie 
Ddsz in 


INDEX, 


in a piece of cruelty, and the occaſion of it, 
N. 337. His coniplaint to Ariſtotle, N. 379, 
Amanda, her adventures, N. 278. » 
Antony (Mark) his witty mirch commended by 
Tullx, N. 386. 

Appceurances ; the veneration and reſpect pa:d to 
them in all ages, X. 300. | 
Artilicry; the invention and firſt uſe of it, to 

whom aſcribe d, by Xtilton, N. 333. 
Aiaph, St. (the biſhiop of) his pretace to his ſer- 
mons, N. 384. 
Atiurance, what, N. 373. 


Atheiſm an enemy to cheerfulneſs of mind, 


N. 381. Two anſucrable arguments agaiit it, 
389. In what manner atheiſts ought to be 
treated, 1014. 

Atticus; his difintereſted and prudent conduct 

in his friendthipe, N. 355. 

Authors; for u hat moſi to be admirec, N. 355. 


B. 


BEAR PS in former ages a type of wiſdom, 

N. 331. 
Inſtances of the homage heretofore paid to beards, 
ibid, At what times the beards flouriſhed moſt 
in this nation, 74;4. The ill conſequence of in- 


troducing the uſe of them amongſt us at pretent, 


ibid. A deſcription of Hudibras his beare, 


wid. 4 
Bicknell (Mrs.) for what commended by the 
Spectator, No. 372. 
Bill propoſed by a country-gentleman to be brou: ht 
| 1wto 
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into the Houſe for the better preſerving of the 
Female Came, N. 326. 

Boccaliai, his fable of a graſhopper applied by the 
Spectator, N. 355. - h 

Bribery the moſt prevailing way of making one's 
court, N. 394- 


C. 


C.ASAR's Commentaries, the new edition of it 
an honour to the Engliſh preſs, N. 307. Cæ- 
far's activity and perſeverance, 374. 

9 the conſequence and Benefit of it, 
N. 3 2. | 

Caſimir Liſzynſki, an atheiſt in Poland, the man- 
ner of his puniſhment, N. 389. 

Cat, a great contributor to harmony, N. 36r. 

Catiline, Tully's character of him, N. 386. 

W a diſſertation upon that inſtrument, 
N. 361. 

Cheerfulneſs, wherein preferable to mirth, 
N. 38 1. When worſe than folly or madneſs, ibi. 
The many advantages of a cheerful temper, 
387. 

Chocolate, a great heater of the blood in women, 


| 365. 
Church- muſicians re proved for not keeping to 


the text as well as the preachers, N. 338. 
Church-work flow work, according to Sir Ro» 
r, 383. | 
Club: the Mohoc club, N. 324, The defign of 
their inſtitution, 76:4. 
Ddz3 Com- 


IND Ex. 


| —8—— generally followed by detraction, 

N 348. 

C 2 friendſhip preferable to generoſity, 

346. 
8 * aitance, v hat kind of it peculiar to courts, 
390. 
Coqucrtes, great coveys of them about this town, 
0. 390. 

Coverley (Sir Roger de); bis reflections upon 
viüting the tombs in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
N. 329. A great friend to beards, 331. Goes 
, with the Spectator and Captain Centry to a 

lay called the Diſtreſſed mother, 335. Hs 

haviour and remarks at it, ibid. His unes- 
ſineis on the widow's account, 3259. His ob- 
ſervations in his paſſage with the Spectator to 
Spring-Garden, 383. In what manner aftronted 
on that occahon, 76id. 

Courage and magnanimn:ity inſeparable, N. 350. 

Court intereſt, the ſeveral ways of making if, 
N. 394. 

Cowley, his opinion of Perſcus the Latin ſatyriſt, 
N. 359. 

Creation : a poem commended by the Spectator, 
N. 3390. The contemplations on creation 2 


perpetual fraſt of delight to the mind of a good 
man, 393. 


— 


D. 


DANCING a neceſſary accompliſhment, N. 334 


diſadvantages it lieth under to what owing, ibid. 


Vietul on the Uage, * 


Death, 


= <” * 


rr 
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Death, the benefit of it, No. 249. 


Lehnt ions, the ute of them recoa.mend.cd by Mr. 
Locke, N. 373- 

Detractum; the generality of it in converſation, 
N. 349. 

Devotec, the deſcription of one, X. 254. 

Prei-, the advantage uf being well drefſed, 
No. 300. | 

Drun;s, cnitomary but very improper inftruments 
in a marriage contort, N. 364. 

Dryden, his happy turn for prologue or epilogue, 


N. 331. 
E. 


EARTH, why covered with green rather than any 
other colour, N. 387. 

Education, ' a regulation of it propoſed, N. 337. 

Emperor of the Mohocs, his arms, and how bone, 
N. 324. 

Englun (the) generally inclined to melancholy, 
N. 387. 

Epictetus, his rule for a perſon's behaviour under 
detiaction, N. 355- ; 

Epitaph on the Counteſs Dowager of Pembroke, 
N. 323. 

Eſtcourt, the comedian, his extraordinary talents, 
N. 358. 

Eugene (Prince) the Spectator's account of him, 
X. 340. In what manner to be compared with 
Alexander and Cæſar, %%. 

Evremund, 


IND Ex. 


Evremond (St.) the ſiugularity of his remarks, 
N. 349. 


_ F. 


FALSEHOOD and diſſimulation, the inconvens 
ence of it perpetual, N. 352. 

Female rakes deſcribed, N. 330. 

Flavilla liberal of her ſnuff at church, No. 344. 

Fidelio, his adventures and transformation into a 
looking-glaſs, N. 392. 


Friendſhip, an afſay upon it, N. 38 5. Defined, 


zeid. What fort of friend the moſt uletul, 
ibial. 

Frolic, what ought truly to be termed ſo, 
N. 358. 

Frugality the true baſis of liberality, N. 246. 


x 


G. 


GENEROSITY not always to be commended, 
N. 346. 


God, the being of one, the greateſt of certainties, 


. 3 I's 
Gooſequill (William) clerk to the lawyers club, 

N. 372. 
Grammar School, a common fault obſerved in 

them, N. 255. 

Green, why called in poetry the cheerful colour, 

N. 387. 
Gymnolophifts (Indian) the method vhs! by 


Hi 


1 


| 
| 


INDEX, 


* 


them in the education of their Ciſciples, 
N. 337. 


H. 
HONEYCOMB (Will) his diſſertation on the 


utctulneils or looking-glatfes, No. 32 . IIis 
obiervation upon the corruption of the age, 
52. He givcs the club a brief account of bis 
a nours and diſappuatments, 359. ; 
Hudivras, a dcicription of his beard, 


N. 331. 
I. 


IMPUDENCE diſtinguiſned from affurance, 
N. 272. The moſt proper means to avoid the 
in ;1tation of it, 2000. | 

Innocence in marriage not to be taſſed by ſenſi- 
ble spirits, N. 322. 
Inter«!! : the ready way to promote our intereſt 
mim tue world, XN. 394. N 


K. 


' KNOWLEDGE ought to be communicative, 
FN. 379. N 


L. 


LEARNING, the deſign of it, N. 3 50. To be 
maqQg 


ee e e 


INDEX. 


made advantageous even to the meaneſt capa- 
cities, No. 353. | 
Leopold, the lait Emperor of that name, an expert 
Joiner, N. 353. 
Letters to the >pectator from Octavia, married to 
an ungratetul huſband, N. 322. lrom C larinda, 
with her journal 323. From Philambropos, 
unh an account of the Mohock club, 324 
From 2 countryman to her he very much re- 
ſpects, Mrs. Margaret Cl rk, . Fran k. 
T. to the >pectatur, upon a liage in Milton, 
325. F ma country gentleman lying under 
the mislortane of having a very fine park, and 
an only daughter, 320. From Mrs. Mary 
Comfit, at Mile-End Green, ibid. From T. B. 
compleining of his wife's expenſive longings 
during her pregnancy, ibid. From a married 
gentleman, who is in a fair way of being undone 
by his virtuous lovely wife, 328. From 8. P. 
recommending the patronage of young modeſt 
men to ſuch as are able to countenance and in- 
troduce them into the world, 330. From James 
Diicipulus complaining of the nearneſs of his 
father as a great dilcouragement to him in the 
courſe of his ſtudies, 330. From Jack Light- 
foot, containing an account of the ſweaters, 332. 
From three country virtuous virgins, who are 
ambitious of the characters of very good wives, 
ibid. From the author of the hiſtory of danc- 
ing, 334. From a young man, complaining of 
an ill cuſom he has obſerved among old men, 
336. From Rebecca the Diſtreſſed, complain- 
ing of a club of Female Rakes, i4:4. From 
———— With ſome further Thoughts on Educa- 
tion, 


| 
| 


INDEX. 


tion, 337 and 383; from Phyfibulus, occaſioned 
by the epilogue to the Diſtteſſed Mother, 338, 
from Philomei:Jes, in anſwer to the foregoing 
letter. 541; from an officer concerning Syl- 
V.inin's. conduct in the ablence of her huſband, 
342; from Jack Frerlove to his miſtreſs, writ» 
ten m the perſon of a monkey, 343; to the 
Spectator from Epicure Mammon, a great 
trencher- map, 344; from complaining 
of an extravagant cuttom among ſome women 
of taking ſnuff, 74:4. from Taw Warn Ehen Zan 
Kaladar Emperor of the Mohocks, with a mani- 
feito, 347; trom Mary, againſt detraction, 348 ; 
from Hotſpur, with the defcription of a devo- 
tee, 354; from Sophroſunins, complaining of 
the impudent behaviour of people in the ſtreets, 
ig from in behalt of a genteel 
dreſs, 360; from John Shallow, v ho had lutely 
been at a conſort ot cat- calls, 36r ; from Tom 
Pottle, in commendation of Brooke and Hellier, 
302; from Will Cymon, with an account of 
the improvements wrought in him by love, and 
the character of his miſtreſs, 74:7. from Philip 
Homebred, upon travel, 364; from Robin Bride- 
groom, in Birchin- lane, complaining of a ſet of 
drums that awakened him with their thutider 
the morning after he was married, ibid. from 
Altamira, a Prude, ibid. from with the 
tranſlation of a Lapland ſong, 366 ; from Con- 
ſtantia Comb-bruſh, complaining that her miſ- 
treſs gives her caſt-off clothes to others, ibid. 
from Paul Regnaud to his friend, on the death 
of Madam de Villacerfe, 368 ; to the Spectator, 
trom on Whims and Humouriſts, 


3715 


0 


INDEX. 


371; from Ralph Pelltfry, in commendation of 
Mr, Powell, matter of the motion, 372 ; trom 
Humphry Transfer, on a moving club of 
pariſh-clerks, ii. from H. R. complaining of 


on the Dav-Watchman and his gooſc, 376; 
from Rachel Watchtul, on dancing,»:4id. trom 
Mirtilla, deliring the Spectator's advice in rela- 
tion to her lover, 380; from J. S. animadvert- 
ing on {ome perions behaviour at church, bid, 
from F. B. on vamty, and the abundince of it 
m the female fex, i874. trem Betty Lemon, w 


ichoul of fifty girls, erected in that pariih, 43.4 
trom a gentleman in Den mark, 393. 
Liberality, the true baſis of it, N. 346. 
Lilne (Cuarles) his pretcat to the Spectator, 
N. 358. | 


N. 339 0 6 * + . 
Longinus, an obſervation of thut critic, N. 339. 
Love, in u hat manner diſcovered to his niſtretw, by 
one of Wil Honeycomb's acquautance, N. 3253 
the mother of poetry, 377- ) 


7 


FI 7 
M. 


MAY a month extremely ſubject to calentures in 
women, N. 365; the Spectator's caution to the 
female tex ou that account, ib:7. 2 

lerit valuable, according to the application of it, 


oo. — Meſſiab, 


the Lawyers. Club, id. from Michacl Gander, | 


Longings in women, the extravaganc'es of them, 


4 5H 


+ 4 


— 


2 


hm 
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7 FSL 


Meſſiah, a ſacred eclogue, N. 378. 

Milton's Parad ic Lon, a continuation of the Spec - 
tator's criticiim on that poem, No. 32, 333. 
33% 345» 351, 357, 303, 369; the moral of 
that poem), and length ot time contained in the 
action, 36g. | 

Mirth, the awkward pretenders to it, N. 358 ; diſ- 
tinguiſhed from checrfulneſs, 381. 

Modetty diſtinguiſhed trom ſheepiſhneſs, N. 373 
the definition of it, %%. M herein it conſiſts 399; 
modeſt aflurance, what, 373. 

Mohock, the meaning of that name, N. 324; 
ſeveral conjectures coucerning the Nlohocks, 
I47 + 

Monuments raiſed by envy, the moſt glorious, 
306 

More (See Thomas) his gaiety at his death, to 
what owing, N. 349. | 

Mortality, the lover's bill of, N. 377. 

Motion of the Gods, wherein it ditters from that 
of mortals, according to Heliodorus, N. 369. 
Muly Moluch Emperor of Morocco, his great in- 

trepidity in his dying moments, N. 349. 


N. 


_ NIGHTINGALE, its muſic highly delightful to 


83K -— - 


a man in love, N. 383. 
Novels, very great inflamers of womens blood, 
N. 365. 0 


1 


OB3 3EQUIOUSNESS. in behaviour confidered, 
N. 386. Orbicilla, her character, N. 390. 


P. 


PAUL Lorrain, a deſign of his, N. _ 
2 the comedian, his many qualifica- 
tions, N. 370 "I 
Perſian children, what learnt by them in their . 
ſchools, N. 337. 8 
Perſons imaginary, not proper for an heroic poem, 8. 


N. 
Perſis the fatiriſt, the affected obſcurity of his 
e, N. 37 
* 4 — 72 their cheerful behaviour 
during their laſt moments grounded ou different 
motives, N. 349. Si 
Philoſophy (Natural) the uſe of it, N. 393. 
you tice and example, their prevalency on youth, x 
337» Sc 


Praiſe, why not frezly conferred on men till dead, : 
N. 349. "$ 


ax of — 


Prayers, Phoenix his allegoric al deſcri 
ID _ 


” to Achilles in Homer, N. 391. 
extrav::gunce of our prayers in 
ſet forms neceſſary, 10d. 

** the chief ſpring of action in moſt men, 
394. 
3 encouraged by the politeſt nations in Eu- 
rope, N. 367. 5 1 


QUALITIES, 


INDEX 

| Q. 

QUALITIES. What qualities truly valuable, 
VX. 340. 7 * | 


RELIGION the greateſt incentive to good and 
worthy actions, N. 355. | 
Reproof, when juſtly deſerved, how we ought to 
- behave ourſelves under it, N. 382. 
I» Roficrucis, the ſtory of his Sepulchre, N. 379. 


Ir N 2 g 4 S. 3 | 


„ SANTER (Mrs.) a great ſnuff-taker, N. 344. 
Sentry (Captain) receives a letter from Ipſwich, 
O iv ing an account of an engagement between a 
= b rench privateer and a little veſſel belonging to 
that place, N. 3 50; his reflexions on that action, 


It ibid. 
| Sincerity, the advantages of it over diſſimulation 
and deceit, N. 352; the moit compendious wiſ · 
; — 1 paraphraſe the fad 
omon's 5 4 on 
„ cůhapter, N. 158. | 
Spaccia della Beſtia Triomphante, a book ſold at an 
n auction for zol. N. 389; ſome account of that 
d ©” book, ibid. 
& _Spectator, his reflexions upon Clarinda's journal, 
>. -F- _ 32 3. accompanies Sir Roger de Coverley to 
„ Meſtminſter-abbey, 329 ; his facrifices to huma- 
nity, 355 z--his behaviour under reproach, and 
reaſons for not returning an anſwer to thoſe 
- _ who have animadverted on his paper, ibid. bis 
* contemplations' on Good-Friday, 356 ; the be- 
| Eez nefitg 


» 


» 


nefits ac:ruing to the public from his ſpecula- 
tions, 307, his, papers much ſought tor about 
Chriitmas by all his neighbours, 75:4. his com- 
paritun of the world to a ſtage, 370; he accom- 
panies Sir Roger to Spring-Garden, 383; his 
zeal tor the Hanover ſucceſſion, 384. 

Spenter, his advice to young ladies under the dif- 
trets of defamation, N. 300. 

yo. an high one a great enemy to, candour, N. 
382. | 

Spring the pleaſanteſt ſeaſon of the year, N. 393. 

Spring: Garden, a kind of Mahomstan Paradiſe, 

L. 383. 
Sweaters, a ſpecies of the Mohogk club, N. 332. 
= 


. 


TRANSNMIGRATION of fouls afferted by Will 
Honeycomb, N. 343. | 

Travel, at what time to be undertaken, and the 
true ens of it, N. 364. 

Trueby (Widow) her water recommended by Sir 
Roger as good againit the ſtone or gravel, 


329. 
Truth, the everlaſting good effect it has, even upon 


a men's fortune and intereſt, N. 352; always 
conſi dent with itſelt, 4. 


V. 


VILLACERFE (Madam de) an account of her 
death, and the manner of it, N. 368. , 
Virgil, his fable examined in relation to Halicare 
naſſeus his hiſtory of .Eneas, N. 351. 

N. 35 Virtus 


1 


Virtue, the \ way to preſerve it in its integrity, 
N. 394- 


W. 


WRITING unintelligibly, the art of it muct im- 
proved, N. 379. 

Woman, the utmoſt of her character, wherein 
contained, N. 342; the notion foine women 
have of virtue aud vice, N. 399. 

Words, the abute of them demonttrated in teveral 
inſtances, NI. 373. 

World (the) contidered beth as uteful and enter- 
taining, N. 387. 


X. 
XENOPHON, his ſchools of equity, N. 337. 
Z. 


20LIUs, the pretended critic, had a very long 
beard, N. 331. 
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